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PREFACE 


This tx)ok is inteaded for several 
groups of readers. It is designed primarily as a text for undergradu- 
ate and elementary graduate counea in public welfare administration. 
It will also be of value for in-service training programs in public 
welfare agencies and as a general reference for those engaged in the 
administration of public welfare. 1 shall be gratiiied if H explains 
the complexities of public weliure administration to some general 
readers. 

The book is based upon the assumption that public welfare^ as 
one of our major governmental servlcesp can be uoderstood best 
through a study of the development of the doctrine of public re- 
sponsibility for the care of dependent persons. The philosophy of 
modern public welfare, the structure of modem public welfare agen- 
des^ and the adminlstradve techniques employed in modem public 
welfare agendes, therefore, are presented in the light of the history 
of this doctrine. 

A list of selected references Is placed at the end of each chapter. 
These lists are not complete or exhaustive bibliographies, but are 
the references that seem to be most ]$crtment for the beginning 
student Unpublished materials, articles in journals, and other items 
that are dificult to secure have not been included. The exception 
to this general rule is the list for Chapter l8, Federal-State-Local 
Relationships.'* Articles have been included in this list because 
they are the most important sources for additional study. 

I wish to express my thanb to many persons who have asdsted> 
directly or indirectly, in the preparation of this volume. My debt 
of gratitude to ray former teachers in public welfare and social Insur- 
ance is very great and I am happy to have this opportunity of ex- 
pressing it My indebtedness to the late Sophonisba ?. Breckenridge, 
formerly Samuel Deutsch Professor of Public Welfare Adrainistra^ 
tion, and Edith Abbott, Dean Emeritus of the School of Social 
Service Administration, *111 the University of Chicago, should be 
«elf-evident to the reader. Likewise my indebtedness to Paul H. 
Douglas, Professor of Economics in the University of Chicago (elected 
United States Senator from Illinois in t^8), is equally great. While 
my good friend and colleague Edwin E. Witte, Professor of Eco- 
nomics in the University of Wisconsin, was not one of my teachers 
I have learned much from my association with him. For the past 



several years I have had the pleasure of cooperating with him In 
conducting a graduate seminar on social secuHty. Professor Witte 
has not only shared his rich experience in social security (which has 
included, among other things, the position as Executive Director of 
the Preadent’s Committee on Social Security) with me, but has made 
the manuscript copy of his forthcoming study on the history of social 
security available to me. 

I have drawn upon my experiences as an employee of the Illinois 
Emergency Relief Commission (now the Illinois Public Aid Commis- 
don) and the Social Security Board (now the Social Security Ad- 
ministratton) in the writing of this book. Llkemse, my association 
with the state and local public welfare departments of Wisconsin 
has assisted me in many ways. 

A number of my colleagues have read and criticized portions of 
the manuscript. It is impossihle to name all of them, but I should 
like especially to thank Uoyd V. Ballard, Professor of Sodoiogy in 
Bdoit College. Students who have worked wkh me in my class 
have also sharpened my concepts and broadened my thinking about 
public welfare. 1 have also benefited from numerous discussions 
with the county welfare directors of Wisconsin at their annual insti- 
tutes at the University. The staff of the University of Wisconsin 
Libraries, especially Helen Northnip, Reference Librarian, have 
assisted in the location of numerous references. The staff of the 
Document Division of the Library of the Wisconsin State Historical 
Society, especially Miss Ruth Davis and Mrs. Litta Bascom, have 
also rende^ ' courteous and helpful assistance. The staff of the 
Wisconsin Department of Public Welfare have also assisted me. 
John W. Mannering, Joseph 0. Wilson, Joseph Hires, a^d George M. 
Keith, all of the Division of Public Assistance, have been especially 
helpful 

The following oTganizations have generously permitt^ the repro- 
duction of copyrighted materials: McGraw^ll Book Co,, Smith 
College School for Sodal Work, H. W. Wilson Co., Henry Holt & Co., 
W, W. Norton & Co., The Womans Press, Columbia University 
Press, Commonwealth Fund, The American Academy of Politifal 
and Social Science, The Macmillan Ca, Russell Sage Foundation, 
The State Historical Society of lowia, Rinehart & Co., Inc., American 
Book Ca, National Conference of Sodal Work, and Longmans, 
Green & Ca These materials are all identified in the body of the 
text .by footnotes giving -reference to author, title of book or article, 
and publisher. 

I could not have written the chapter^ on the history of public 
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welfare administradoh withont constant reference to the Pnceediags 
of the National Conference of Social Work, known as the National 
Conference of Charities and Corrections from 1873-1917. Frank J. 
Bruno’s Trends in Social Work (New York: Columbia University 1 
Press, 1948) is based upon the l^cetdinp. The student of public 
welfare should have access to a complete set of the Proctedinis and 
Professor Bruno’s stud/. Likewise the Socud Work Year Book^ 
publbhed by the Russell Sage Foundation, should be used as a 
standard reference. Public Welfare^ the monthly journal of the 
American Public Welfare Assodation, should also be available to 
the student ‘ 

My colleague and friend, Professor Eloward Becker of the Univtr- 
dty of Wisconsin, in hb capadty as Editor of the Soda) Relations 
Series of D. C. Heath and Company, has been interested in this study 
for several years. Hb wise counsel and editorial assistance have been 
greatly appreciated. 

I am most of all indebted to my wife, Julia Louise Beatty Miles, 
who has read the entire manuscript and made numerous constructive 
suggestions regarding content and literary form. Her former ex- 
periences in public and private social work have made her assbtance 
especially valuable. The dedicadon of this volume to her, therefore, 
is both a token of my personal esteem and recognition of her pro- 
fessional assbtance. 

The people who have helped me in the preparadon of thb book 
are not responsible for the opinions expressed in it This b a responsi- 
bility that I alone must assume. 


Sfadirnty Wtseonsih 


Aaraua F. Mles 
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PART ONE 


Introduction and Historical 
Background 



/. The Meaning of Public Welfare 


DEUKmON OF PUBUC WELFAILE 


The meaomg ot the term public 
welfare is still in a state of flux. This is due primarily to the widening 
scope of goyemmental welfare services in recent yearn. In many 
areas the public welfare services have appeared largely as a result 
of the Great Depression which began in 1929 and the enactment of 
the Social Security Act in 1935. To some, public welfare is synony- 
mous with the constitutional phrase ^'to promote the general wel- 
fare.*’ The legal interpretation that has recently been given to pub- 
lic welfare and the broadened scope of the field offer a rationale for 
such a definition. Students of government, however, have given the 
term a more restricted meaning. They generally use it to include 
public recreation, public health, and education as well as the activ- 
ities of our departments of public welfare. In this sense public 
welfare is synonymous with the British term soM smtee, which 
refers to all the services provided under governmental auspices for 
the wellbeing of the citizen. Others have restricted the meaning of 
public welfare to specific governmental services, usually those serv- 
ices administered in a department of public welfare. Even this more 
restricted definition is not based upon general principles but usually 
includes .those services which are grouped together in a given juris- 
diction for administrative conveuience. It does not give the student 
a guide or a critique for appraising the wisdom of joint administra- 
tion of the services. 

Another factor which has contributed to the absence of a common 
linguistic denominator is the paucity of literature iu the field. Ex- 
cept for the pioneer studies of a small number of scholars the litera- 
ture of public-welfare is still found mainly in public documents and 
in monographs. These documents and monographs are of great 
value fre^ a factual point of view, but they do not necessarily assist 
the student in evolving a theory of public welfare and, ultimately, 
an analytical iirame of reference that will assist him in formulating 
a precise and scientific definition of the term. 

The absence of precise definition of the field of public.welfare should 
not be a major barrier; it should serve as an intellectual challenge to 
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the student in this comparatively new are^ Nevertheless, one should 
recognize that public welfare means diiFerent things to different 
people. For our purposes public welfare is tax supported social work. 

Defining public welfare as tax supported social work docs not 
solve our dilemma. Such a definition immediately raises the question 
as to what b meant by the term social work. Many people have 
attempted to define it The earliest definitions were quite general, 
Edward T. Devine referred to social work in 1921 as a “salvage and 
repair service.” ^ The title of a book by Karl de Schweinitz published 
in 1924 suggested another definition: The Art ^ Helping People out 
of Trouble} 

Those who have defined the term more recently have been in gen- 
eral agreement that social work b concerned with human relation- 
ships. The definitions offered, however, have usually not enabled 
people to distinguish social work from several other professions (e.g., 
the minbtry, education, and kw). One phase of social work — 
social case work — has been defined most often. The classic defi- 
nition was coined by Mbs MaryE. Richmond in 1922: “those proc- 
esses which develop personality through adjustments consciously 
[effkted, individual by individual, between men and their social 
Icnvironmcnt.” • 

Mbs Helen L. Witmer examined these and many other definitions 
of social work in her book, Social Work: An Analysis of a Social 
Institution. She concluded that the search for the activities that are 
“indubitably social work” leads to the conclusion that “they are to 
be found chiefly in the field of social case work and in some aspects 
of group work.” In addition, she noted that they include those 
organizational, adminbtradve, and research activities that are a 
necessary part of case work and group work.* 

Miss Witmerk definition does not include all public welfare workers 
as social workers. Some public welfare workers who use relief as a 
mea^ of developing the personality of the individual recipient may 
be, under her definition, considered as social workers. Ultimately, 
she believes, all public welfare agencies may use relief as a construc- 
tive experience fbr the recipients, but she does not believe that the 
majority of agencies are doing so at the present dme.* 

^ Edward T. Devine, Social Work (New York: Macmilku, 1922), p. i. 

^ Pablished by Houghton Mifflin, Boston, 1924. 

* Mary E. Richmot^, Whet Is Sotial Cate Work? (New York: RussdJ 
Sage Foundation, 1922), pp. 9B-99. 

Helen L Witmer, Social Work: An Angsts of a Socid Instdation 
(New York; Rinehart, 1942), p. 43. 

* /Wd., pp. 227-28. 
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In spite of Miss Witmer’s intelligent analysis of the meaniDg of 
social work there are many students of the subject who believe that 
her definition is too narrow,^ The author of this book agrees with 
these commentators* He believes that social work was well defined 
by the Social Work Year Booki 194^. The Social Work Year Book 
states that social work '*is a professional service to people for the pur- 
pose of assisting them, as indiidduals or in groups, to attun satisfjnng 
relationships and standards of life in accordance with their particu- 
lar wishes and capacities and in harmony mth those of the com- 
munity” Joseph Anderson in his article on '‘Social Work as a 
Profession” in the Year Book sjiedfically includes public welfare as 
a social work function.^ It is in this sense that we define public 
weliare as tax supported sodal work. In doing so we recognize that 
not all phlic welfare agencies measure up to the ideal standard set 
by Miss Witmer, but we know that they are moving in that direction. 

PUMCTlOMAL APPROACH 

Tax supported sodal work, for the most part, is administered or 
supervised by state departments of public welfare. From this func- 
tional point of view public welfare embraces all those services labeled 
as such by the sever^ areas of government. Included are the various 
public assistance programs — poor relief or general assistance, unem- 
ployment relief, (Hsaster relief, and the usual sodal security aids. 
Public welfare also embraces those governmental services for the 
prevention and treatment of dellnquency> crime, neglect, and physi- 
cal and mental handicaps. Also included are various spedal services 
to underprivileged children, the physically and mentally hambeapped, 
and the delinquent. Related to these institutional programs are such 
services as probation and parole and clinical care for the mentally ill. 

The sodd insurances, strictly speaking, are not a part of our public 
welfare services. They are, however, so closely related that they 
should be recognized as allied services. Social insurance has been 
defined as “a means of anticipating the hazards of industrial workers 
and mitigating those hazards by granting benefits in accordance with 
spedfied condltioiis.” ^ There are three sodal insurance programs 

* For a critique of Miss Witmer's definition, see Helen 1 . Clarke, Principles 
andPraOice of Social Work (New York: ApplctionXentury, 1947), pp. 9*^9. 

^ Joseph P. Andenoa] "fedal Work as a Profession/' Sodal Work Year 
Boeky 79^5 York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1945), pp. 44fi~47- 

* Artl^ P, Miles, ^Meeting Economic Need as Elated to Insurance 
Eligibility,” Proceedings of the Notional Corfmnee of Soria/ Wark^ 7942, 
P- 
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ill the United States. The oldest is workmen’s compensation, a pro- 
gram for industrial workers injured in the course of their employ- 
ment, administered by the states without federal aid or supervision'. 
Old age and sumvor’s insurance provides regular monthly annuities 
to certain superannuated workers. It' is administered by the federal 
government through the local field offices of the Bureau of Old Age 
and Survivor’s Insurance, Social Secunty Administration. The third 
program is unemployment compensation, a program, as the name 
implies, granting benefits to certain industrial workers who are tem- 
porarily out of worL It is administered by the states with the fi- 
nancial and supervisory assistance of the federal government. 

Social insurance difiers from public assistance because the recipient 
is entitled to his benefit as a matter of contractual right and not 
through dependency proved by a means test. The relationship be- 
tween the two programs in a total system of social security is ob- 
vious. The social insurances, although in the long run the luystone 
of the social security arch, cannot care for all those in need or all the 
needs of all those who are covered under their provisions, 

A brief r^utn6 of those services administered in state depart- 
ments of public welfare should assist the student in understanding the 
scope of our modem public welfare services. The services are usually 
administered in the localities, but the functions of state departments 
are representative of the local services. Furthermore, it is simpler 
to delineate the activities of a few state departments than of numer- 
ous local departments, 

In New York the Board of Social Welfare, “like all govemmental 
bodies which have a long history, is the Inheritor of many duties and 
obligations accumulated throughout the seventy-five years of its 
existence as well a^ an agency to which new functions arc being given 
each year. Consequently, its' field of work is compounded from both 
the past and the present.'* • This is typical of many boards of public 
welfare and illustrates the’ dilemma that faces the student of public 
welfare: our state organizadous reflect the changing concept of pub- 
lic welfare, but a mere recital of their functions does not give an ade- 
quate basis for an analysis and appraisal of modern public welfare 
structures. 

The New York board is composed of lay citizens with varied 
backgrounds. The Commissioner of Sodal Welfare is the adminis- 
trative head of the State Department of Social Welfare. The de- 
partment is concerned with the supervi^on of locally administered, 

* State (d New Yarkf Board ej Social fFejforef Annual Report Jar the Year 
WP-7* 
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federally aided programs of public assistance and a general assistance 
program called Home Relief. In addidon, the department also ad- 
ministers a child welfare services program, which has resulted in 
improving the standards of child care. Three training schools for 
delinquent children in New York are under direct jurisdiction of the 
department. Two other institutbns,'the Thomas Indian School for 
Dependent Indian Children and the Women's Relief Corps Home for 
Aged Dependent Veterans, their wives, and relatives, are administered 
through the department. Respondbility far Indian affairs also is 
lodged within the department The department is responsible for 
the relief, care, and weUbdng of approximately 5500 Indians on seven 
state reservations.^ 

The New York department also has certain responsibilities far the 
incorporation of charitable institutions. This is, in fact, one of the 
oldest functions of the department. '*In this function," according 
to a recent annual report, “the, Board performs one of its oldest ob- 
ligadons in an historical sense and we are reminded that the original 
purpose of the Board was to have a group of disinterested people re- 
port to the legislature and the governor yearly upon the way in 
which many eleemosynary institutions and agencies throughout the 
state performed their duties.” “ 

The state of New Jersey also has an all-inclusive department. 
The State Board of Control, which consists of nine state residents, 
at least one of whom must be a. woman, and the governor acting ex 
officio, is appointed by the governor subject to the confirmation of 
the state senate. The board is policy making in function and appoints 
the Commissioner of the State Department of Institutions and Agen- 
cies. The department supervises county administration of the three 
social security aids and general assistance. Likewise, it supervises 
an extensive child welfare services program. Supervision and ulti- 
mate authority are exercised by the department over state hospitals, 
charitable institutions, and correctional institutions. Retained in 
the department are certain powers of investigation, visitation, and 
inspection. For example, it is empowered to visit and inspect, report 

For the 1 ^ basis of all sodal welfare activities in New York State see 
Social Wilfm Lew of the State 0} lieve York (Albany: Department of Social 
Welfare, 1946). Since the publication of the Zdv some additional changes 
have made. These chanjra deal almost exduaively with the in^ra- 
tion of local welfare services, ffee Robert T. Lansdale arid Byron T, Hippie, 
Jr,, “IntegratLon of Social Welfare Services — State Organization,” Social 
Service Review, Vol. XX, No. 1 (March, 1946), pp. i^io.) 

“ Stott ^ New York, Board if Social WeJfm, op. ciL, pp. 7-ifi. 
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on, and make recommendations regarding county jails, county alms^ 
houses, and other local institutions.^ 

In Wisconsin the present Bepartment of Public "Welfare was es- 
tablished in 1939 when the old Board of Control, the Public Welfare 
Department, and the State Pension Department were abolished. 
The powers, duties, and fmicdons of those departments were trans- 
ferred to the new State Department of Public Welfare. The Wis- 
consin board, like the New York and New Jersey boards, is regu- 
latory, advisory, and policy forming rather than administrative. The 
administrative and executive powers are vested in the Director of 
Ehiblic Welfare. 

The Wisconsin department supendses the administration of the 
public assistance provimons of the Socid Security Act in the counties. 
A child welfare service program is also adnunistered within the de- 
partment. In addition to the administration of the cluld welfare serv- 
ices, the Division of Child Welfare licenses private child-caring and 
home-iindmg institutions. 

The following state institutions also come under the management 
of the state department: 

Mendota State Hospital Wuconrin State Reformatory 

Winnebago State I^ital Wisconsin Industrial Home for 

Central State Hospital. Women 

Northern \^scDn«n Colony and V^sconsm Industrial School for Boys 

Training School Wisconsb Industrial School for Giris 

Southern Wisaxirin Colony and V^^seolisln Child Center 

Training School Camp Hayward, '^ranuent Comp 

Wisconsin State Prison Wiscooun Workshop for the Blind 

ProbarioQ and parole s^ces are also included within the scope 
of the department's activities. The department supervises the pro- 
batian of adult and minor offenders and inmates on parole from vari- 
ous institutiond. The Youth Service Divi^n of the department pro- 
vides certain treatment facilities for children and coordinates state 
and local efforts directed toward the prevention of delinquency." 

Wisconsin, then, has an all-induaive Department of Public Wel- 
fare, supervising or administering practically all the programs and 

" Marietta Stevenson and Alice MacDonald, State and Loco! Pttklie 
/art Agmies (Chicago: American Public Welfare Association, 1939), j>p. 
60-62, This bmk contains an excellent of the public welfare services 
of the various states. Unfartunately, it is now somewhat out of date. 

" For a detailed description of ^e history and present organization of 
public welfare in VRsconam, see Dnelopguffi ^ Assistame Programs 
in fPisconrin and Their AdminutraAon^ (Madison: State De- 

partment of Public Welfare, 194B). 
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services that customarily come within the scope of tax supported 
social worL It should be noted, however, that one program that is 
often found within the administradve or supervisory orbit of a state 
department is absent from the long list of functions of the Wisconsin 
state department. In Wisconsin the state department does not havs 
any administrative or supervisory responsibility for general assistance. 
This type of assistance is stiE exclusively a local responsibility. 

All-inclusive state departments of puhiic welfare are usually found 
in states that established departments prior to the passage of the 
Social Security Act. Many of these departments were patterned after 
the Illinois decrement organized puifsuant to the lUinois Adminis- 
trative Code of 1917. In that year Illinois reorganized all functions 
of state government into a number of departments with on appointed 
director as the executive officer of each department. One of these 
departments was the Department of Public Welfare. In 1917 public 
assistance was not a state responsibility, and the state's welfare serv- 
ices were concentrated in institutions, child welfare, and parole. 
Thus the Illinois department was originally concerned mainly with 
the supervision of institutional management. 

Public assistance in lUinms is administered or supervised by the 
Illinois i^blic Aid Commission. Prior to July i, 1943, however, 
responsibility for public assistance was divided among several depart- 
ments. Hie State Department of Public Welfare was responsible 
for aid to dependent Ghildren and for old age pensions, the lUinois 
Public Aid Commissiem for general assistance and certain special 
assistance progr^s financed entirely from federal, funds, and the 
county government for blind relief,. Since July i, 1943, the Illinois 
Public ^d Commission has administered, old age assistance, aid to 
the blind,, and aid to dependent children in the localiries and has 
supervised the administration of general assistance by the overseers 
of the poor in the counties. The Statc Department of Public Welfare 
administers the welfare institutions and' mental hy^ene and such re- 
lated programs as the child welfare, services. The Department of 
Pablic Safety administers the correctional institutions of the state. 

Seven citizen members are appointed by the governor to the Illi- 
nois Public Aid Commission. In addition, three state officers ^ the 
state Treasurer, the Auditor of Public Accounts, and the Director 
of Finance — arc'« officio members. No more, than four of the ap- 
pointed members may, by Law, be of the same political party.^ 

^ ” For the devdopmenc and present oiganraitioJi of puhiic welfare in Il- 
linois, see “Historical Background of Public Assistance in Illinois” in ^ Pn- 
posedPuHit Jssijtonce Code ^ ISimti (Spriagfidd: Illinois ^Uic Aid Com- 
mission, 1947)1 PP* S 9 - 9 ^ 



10 Introduction and Historical Background 

Manf of the western states have been able to design their public 
welfare programs with less regard for the customs of the past than 
sister states on the eastern seaboard or in the Midwest. The tran- 
sition irom private to public philanthropy and the change from local 
community responsibility in these states did not usually occur until 
after 1929. This does not mean that these changes came about as the 
result of far-sighted, social-scientific planning. Quite the contrary; 
the changes were usually traumatic in nature and came about as an 
utter necessity. 

The history of the transition in Utah is illustrative of the forced 
nature of these changes. Prior to the depression, aid to dq)en{lent 
persons in Utah was entirely a matter for neighborly generosity, 
private charity, and the haphazard services of local governmental 
units. The resources of these organizations and agencies, however, 
“proved woefully inadequate to cope with the enormous problems of 
human misery and destitution following the crash in 1919. Local 
private and public agencies were faced, for the first time, with a prob- 
lem of such enonnous proportions that their resources and organiza- 
tion were dwarfed out of sight in terms of adequacy/’ “ 

Social and economic forces in Utah, as in other states of the nation, 
created problems of national magnitude. These nadonal problems, 
unemployment and its attendant evils, became the responsibility of 
private charitable agendcs and of local units of government.'' As the 
ranks of the unemployed increased, the local governments tried des- 
perately but hopelessly to cope with the problems. Then, with focal 
financial resources exluiisted, frantic pleas were made to the state. 
The resources of the state were tapped, but soon the state appealed 
to the national government in Washington. 

Federal funds were made available to Utah, as to other states, In 
1932. Varfous federal agencies granted relief funds for the unem- 
ployed, first the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, then the Fed- 
eral Emergency Relief Administration and its related agencies, the 
Civilian Works Administration, the Work Projects Administration, 
and the Civilian Conservation Corps. “These were, in the main, 
still stopgap methods of dealing with a situation of which the depres- 
sion and its attendant poverty and destitution were merely symptom 
made. It was evndent that insecurity was one of the major prob- 
lems terbe dealt wltL It likewise seemed evident that insecurity, so 
acutely tra^c and spectacularly demonstrated in bad times, was a 
disease chronic under our system of economy. It was a disease that 

^ State of Utah, Department of Public Welfare, Division of PuUic Astist- 
anoe and Welfare Servioei Third Biennial Eeport^ 1^40-1943^ 9. 
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would brtak out in epidemic form whenever certain circumstances or 
factors, over which the individual has no control, combined with given 
conditions to create a dept^ion.” ^ 

Then came federal legisladon, with complementary state laws, 
that provided a permanent program. The Social Security Act was 
passed in 1935. Provisions of the public assistance sections of the 
Act were implemented in Utah, as elsewhere, hy appropriate state 
legislation. Thus, the Utah State Department of l^blic Welfare came 
into being. The department is administered by a three man com- 
mission, which is appointed by the governor, one of whose members 
is designated as the chairman. Administered by the department are 
the public assistance provisions of the Social Security Act and a general 
assistance program. In addition, certain child welfare services and 
juvenile probation are administered in the department. Also, the 
management of the state institutions comes under departmental juris- 
diction. 

From this brief rismii of the public welfare services in five states 
it is apparent that the departments do not include the same programs 
in the various states. Although legislators have exhibited some origi- 
nality, the differences are actually more often due to the peculiar 
history and traditions of the states than to deliberate le^lative 
design. There are some programs and services, however, that are 
almost always found administered wiehm a state department of pub- 
lic welfare. These are the public assistance programs— old age 
assistance, aid to dependent children, aid to the blind, and general as- 
sistance— and the child welfare services. The Social Security Act 
hfla thus been a powerful influence in molding the structure of our 
modern public welfare services. 


SERVICE, ORCAinEAnOir, AND ADMINI5TRATIOK 

In analyzing the structure of our public welfare sendees it is essen- 
rial to bear in mind the distinction that should be made, at least in 
the opinion of the writer, between organization, administration, and 
service. Smnee in public welfare includes those governmental pro- 
grams designed for the treatment of human need and personal mal- 
adjustment. These services include public assistance, institutional 
care, and a variety of related programs. Organization in public wel- 
fare refers to the frameworlc or structure that has been erected by 
statutory authority for the purpose of implementing the services. 
Jdministration in public welfare is the art or technique of relieving 
“ Wd,, p, la 
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human want and distress and of treating human maladjustment under 
governmental auspices. In short, it is organization in action. 

Public welfare administration has its be^ning only after the serv- 
ices have been ojganized. Administration is carri^ on through a 
variety of speciaUzed professional activities^ In public welfare ^ese 
include personnel administradon, research and statistics, accounting, 
social planning, and public relations, in addition to the usual pro- 
fessional social work services. 


COMPLEXITY OF POBUC WELFAEB ADMINISTRATION 

With the advene of programs that are administered on a federal- 
statc-loca] cooperative basis, soch as old age assistance, numerous 
complexities have been introduced in public welfare administration « 
The respondlnlities of the vadous areas of government have resulted 
in the introduction of new administrative devices as well as the uti- 
lization of many old methods. The Bureau of Public Assistance of 
the Social Security Administradon, for example, has created a scheme 
for reviews of local admiiustrations in order to apprise their efficiency 
in the light of federal requirements. Case reviews and so-called spot 
reviews” have also been used by state departments of public welfare 
to assess the adequacy of local administration. In any program of 
federal gnints-in-aid the federal government has a moral as well as 
a Iqgal responsibility to see that the funds are properly expended. 
These federal and state supervisory roles in themselves aii com- 
plenties to the administration of public welfare. 

The very nature of human need also introduces untold complica- 
tions in the administrative processes. The Social Security Act stipw 
ulates that all income and resources of the individual must be takra 
into consideration in computing his grant. But the Act does not 
define need. Definition has been left to the states, wluch have 
wrestled with the problem in a comparatively objective and scien- 
tific fashion. “Human need” difiers, however, from jurisdiction to 
jurisdktion because of methods used in computing the amoant of 
need and the difierent standards of health and decency that are opera- 
tive in the several states. Although the measurement of human need 
U of necessity a complicat^ subject, it is the very essence of adminis- 
tration in public assbtance. 

Still another factor in public welfare administration which results 
in admiaistrative complications is the federal requirement that em- 
ployees administering the sodal secuiity aids and the child welfare 
8cr\ncc3 must be selected on the basts of merit. With relatively few 
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civil service systems in operation in the states at the time of the pas- 
sage of the Sc^al Security Act, the states had to design special merit 
systems for the selection of public welfare employees. Assistance 
was given by the federal government through the Social Security 
Administration's State Technical Advisory Service. However ad-' 
mirable the principle of merit — and it has resulted in greatly im- 
proved administration — it must be admitted that it ku brought 
additional complications in the administration of public welfare. 

The public welfare administrator faces mimcrous difficulties. The 
complex problems associated with the determination of human need 
and the knotty features of insriturional management only heighten 
the Cask which is before him. The very urgency of his situation forces 
him to become an expert if he does his job properly. 


KATURE OF PUBLIC WELFARE ADMIKISTRATIOH 

Inasmuch as public welfare administration is the arc or technique 
of assisting the needy and treating the socially or psychologically 
maladjusted, it possesses a number of facets. Administration, how- 
ever, is not something that .is the sole prerogative or responsibility 
of the executive of any* agency; the activities of all the members of 
a public welfare staff, from the clerks and stenographers to the di- 
rector, are administrative in character. 

A variety of professional employees are required in public welfare 
administradons case workers, case supervisors, case consultants, 
child welfare workers, psychiatric social workers, medical soda! 
workers, probation and parole officers, field representatives, and 
others. Although the professional social work services are among the 
most important in any public welfare agency, they have only recently 
been regarded as essential. It is no longer accepted that any normally 
intelligent person with good intentions can do welfare work. Public 
welfare departments now reqture the selection of professional sodal 
work personnel on the basis of education and experience as judged In 
open competitive examinadons. In addition, numerous other pro- 
fessional persons are also essential to the efficient administration of 
a modem public welfare system; physicians, psychologists, account- 
ants, personnel officers, and stadsdeions. 

It should be noted especially that the superstructure of adminis- 
tration in a public welfare agency exists for one purpose only — the 
granting of assistance and services to eligible dtizens. Directors of 
county agendes, field supervisors, field stadsddans, and executb^ 
directors, in both federal and state agendes, exist solely for the su- 
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pernsion and unprovctnent of these services. Sometimes It is diffi- 
cult for those in the upper niches of the administrative hierarchy to 
recognize this simple, elementary fact. This is particularly true be- 
ause of the persistent habit of state and federal officials in speaking 
of “levels”” of administration. Thus, by infJsrence, the local 
"level" of government is the lowest and least important. 

The local "level,” as a matter of fact, is the most important in the 
administration of uublic welfare It is the local unit where there is 
a faoe-to-face reladonship with the clienL” The real service is thus 
rendered by the local umt. la a public assistance agency, for ex- 
ample, it is the case workers in the local unit who are the most im- 
portant administrative officials, for they do most of the work in es- 
tablishing eligibility and determining the amount of the grant The 
service and the assistance are g^ven throfugh the case workers; all 
other aedvides, theoredcally at least, exist to implement the case 
work services. 


EVOLUTION OF PUBUC WELFARE 

Our present public welfare programs are quite new, but they are 
based upon a prinmple that is very andest in Anglo-Americafl law. 
The principle of public lesponsilrility for dependent persons has been 
an accepted factor in Anglo-American law for at least three genera- 
tions. Indeed, some scholars ddm that this basic prindple may be 
traced to a decree enunciated by King ^ward HI in 1349 known as 
the Statute of Laborers, Karl de Sdiweinitz, for example, declares 
that England’s modem social security system dates from this stat- 
ute.” Effith Abbott, on the other hand, states that the underlying 

” The author dislikes the patronizing term “levels’* of govemment to 
refer to the various areas or units of govemment In a federal system of 
government the states and the instruments of their cteadon, the coundes, 
arc the important areas of government; the fedeitl govemment has only 
tfwse powers that have been delegated to it by the states. ’Rcgnlar readily 
of that great classic In American political theory, TAr Federalist^ is su^ested 
as an anddote for the philosophy of “levels'* of government 

« Recipients of public welfare assistance and services art referred to as 
"chents.” Those on probadoa and parole are known as “probationers” 
or “parolees.” Those in institutions arc called “inmates,” but to the pro- 
fesairaal staff of the institution they arc “ patients.” “ Offenders” is the term 
used to designate those in local and secondary state inadtutiona for petty 
offenders and inlsdemeatiants, while those in state prisons are called ’ pris- 
oaers ” The term “dient” will be the one most usually used in this b(X)k. 

“ Karl dfi Schweinitz, EayiiB/j Road fo Social Security (Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 1943), p, i. 
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principles of our modem ^public assHtance laws have been accepted 
public policy since 1601.^ 

Wc shall Icam in the next chapter that as early as 1572 the Pailiar 
ment of England passed a law which recognized the d^trine of pub- 
lic responsibility for dependent classes. Subsequently} this law was 
incorporated in the Elizabethan Poor Law of 1601^ which may be 
accepted as the beginning of our present public welfare program. 

The old poor laws, or pauper laws as they were often styl^ may 
appear to have very little in common with our modern public assist- 
ance statutes. As one commentator has said, they differ so much 
from modem conceptions of public welfare that they do not belong 
in the same category.” ^ But the basic principles of cfur modem 
programs stem direcriy from these ancient and venerable pcxir laws. 

America accepted public responsibility for dependent persons in 
the seventeenth century colonies. As new states were organized the 
same principle was extended to thrir boundaries. For example, it 
was accepted in the Northwest Territory in 1790, and in every other 
territorial legislature the principle was enacted into law at one of the 
early meetings. In some of the western states', such as Kansas, the 
principle was written into the constitution.® Even the poor laws of 
the West were designed in accordance with the ancient doctrines of 
the Elizabethan Poor Law. 

The history of public welfare from the ancient poor laws to social 
security is the story of the evolution from exclusively local responsi- 
bility to local-state-federal cooperarion. With the development of 
spedatized state institutions, which transferred many dependent 
persons from thq responsibility of the overseeis of the poor to the 
superintendents of state asylums, some method of state supervision 
over institutions became necessary, Virginia authorized the first 
public institution for the iqme in 1769. The first p^tendary was 
established in Pennsylvaniain 1790. The first institudon the 
deaf and dumb was authorized by Kentuclcy statute in 1822,® The 
first public insdtudon for delinquent boys was oiganized at West- 
boro, Massachusetts, in 1846. Gradually state institutions for the 

* Edith Abbott, Public Jjsistance: American Principles and Policies 
(Chicago: University of Chiago Press, 1940), p. 3. 

® R, Qydc Whit^ AdmnislnUm if Public Welfare (New York: Ameri- 
can Book, 1940), ?• 35 - 

® Grace Browamg and S. P. Breckinridge, The Development if Poor &- 
lirf Legislation in Kansas (Chicago: Univeraity of Chi^ga Press, 1935), 
PP- 1-30- 

® Blake McKelvty, American Prisons {Chicago: Univerrity of Chicago 
IVesB,i936),p.2i. 
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care of the insaAe,'the deaf^ the criminaJs^ and the delinquents were 
erected In state s^ter state. The inmates of these institutions were 
our first ‘‘categories'* or special dasses of public dependents who 
were removed from the jurisdiction of the local overseers of the 
poor. 

These early state Institations were usually administered by an 
unsalaried independent board. Each institution had a separate 
board, the mcuibers of wMch were appointed by the governor, often 
subject to the approval of the state senate. Independent separate 
boards with overlapping terms for the members may have resulted 
in a minimum of overt partisan administration, but policies for all 
institutions within a state were not uniform. 

Massachusetts was the first state to coordinate its various welfare 
institutions. This was done with the creation of the Massachusetts 
Board of State Charities in 1863. The Massachusetts example was 
soon followed in Ohio, New York, Illinois, North Catnlina, Pennsyl- 
vania, Rhode Island, Wisconsin, Michigan, Kansas, and Connecti- 
cut.*^ 

The original state boards were supervisory. Soon, however, they 
Dccame more administrative and many became, in reality as well 
as in name, boards of control. Another significant milestone was 
achieved with the adoption of the Illmois Administrative Code in 
1917. The entire state government was reorganized into a number of 
d^artments, the direc^rs of which were appointed officials who 
served collectively as a sort of state cabinet. The Department of 
Public Welfare was administered by a director without the usual 
policy-making or administrative board. New J ersey 's Department of 
Institutions* and Agencies was created in 1918 and is somewhat 
sitnilar to the Illinois department. These are all-inclusive depart- 
ments administering a variety of institutions and services. The 
current trend appears to be in the direction of a public welfare de- 
partment concerned primarily with the social security aids, public 
assistance, and child welfare.** 

In the meantime the federal government entered the public welfare 
field. The Children's Bureau was organized in the I^artment of 
Commerce and Labor in 1912 Originally the Children’s Bureau was 
a fact-finding and research agency, but it has become an important 
federal social agency, especially since the passage of the Sheppardr 
Towner Act in 192 1 and the Social Security Act in 1935. The ^reau 

* S. F. Breckinridge, Pt^lic Welfare Administra^an cn Ute Ue^d Siatesz 
detect Documents (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1937), pp. 259-91. 

■ Wlute, op. frf., p. 51. 
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nofw supervises the administration of the child welfare service pro, 
gnuns in the states and is a unit of the Social Security Administra^ 
tlcm. 

The federal government did not have any financial and adinmis. 
tradve responsibilities for public assistance until various emergency 
programs were created during the depresrion. The depression, orig- 
inating with the stock market crash in October, 1939, uldmately 
forced the federal government into the field of public welfare. The 
first federal funds for emergency relief for the unemployed were made 
avrilable to the states and localities by the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation in 1932, Although the Federal Emergency Relief Di- 
vision of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation had no power or 
authority to make rules and regulations, its activities mark»l the be- 
ginning of federal aid for public assistance. It was followed by the 
Federal Emergency Relief Administration, which became operative 
in May, 1933. The Federal Emergency Relief Administration, with 
the energetic Harry Hopkins as its head, was an agency with real 
power and authority. It paved the way for the passage of the Social 
Security Aa in 1935. The Social Security Act marked the acceptance 
of public rcsponsil^ity for public assistance on a perinanent federal 
basis. 

Our modem public welfare organizations, therefore, are compara-' 
tivdy new, dating from the depression and the passage of the ^ial 
Security Act in 1 935. However, the basic prindple upon which these 
programs rest, that is, public responsibility for the care of dependent 
persons is at least three centuries old, having originated with the 
passage of the ancient and venerable Poor law of Queen Elizabeth 
in i6or. 

Expenditures for public welfare, even in the years immediately 
prior to the depression, were comparatively large, especially wheui 
considered as a proportion of total social work expenditures. Public 
funds furnished the bulk of relief in the 90-callcd “normal” year of 
I929. In that year the expenditures of public departments accounted 
for approximately three million dollars a month.^ By Z933, In a hun- 
dred and twenty-one dties for which data are available, relief spend- 
ing amounted to forty millions per month; thirty-^even millions, or 
nearly 93 per cent, coming from public funds.*^ 

Accor^ng to the table on page 18, public agencies spent 75.8 cents 
of each dollar spent for relief in [929; in 1930, 76.1 cents; and by 

* I. M, Rubinow, The Quest Security |[Ncw Ycak; Hdt, 1934), p. 347. 

” Arthur P. Miles, Feder^ Aid end PubHc Jsiistance in Iltinw (Chic^: 
UniTcrsity of Chicago Press, 1940), pb fi. 
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1934, 97.6 cents. Thus from a fiiiancial point of view public welfare 
agencies were of importance prior to the depression. 


Annual Relief Expenditures from Public and Private Funds 
in loo Urban Areas 

1919^1954 *> 
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com OF PUBLIC WELFARE 

An appredadon of the scope and magnitude of our public welfare 
programs can be gained horn an analysis of expenditures for various 
governmental services. From this pwnt of view, public welfare is 
ouc of the most important govemment services. In most states pub- 
hc welfare Is one of the three largest functions of govemment, the 
other two being highway construction and public education. 

in some states (eg., Illinois) public assistance is the largest single 
function of govemment. Illinois “is in the fortunate position of 
providing a relatively high level of public aid while at the same time 
maintaining a comparatively low state tax burden.” In July, 1947, 
for example, the average grant for old age assistance in Illinois was 
I39.63, compared to a national average of $35.39, On the other hand, 
the per capita tax burden in lUinds has be^ bdow the national 
average.* 

The Bureau of the Census of the United States Department of 
Commerce has published some interesting and highly dgniiicant data 
on state expenditures. These data for 1941 have been chosen for il- 
lustrative purposes. Admittodly they ore not the latest figures, but 
it is believed that, for comparative purposes, data for that year may 
be more meaningful than those for later years particularly in regard 
to Wghway construction. Also it seems logical to choose a year close 
to 1940, the date of the last census. In 1941 all of the states expended 
a total of $5,541,599,000 for operation, state aids, debt service and 

* Children's Bureau, United States Department of Labor. 

” J. W« Huston, "Fioandog Public A^tance in lUinois,” PuUk Aid ht 
HHnois, VoL XV, No. 4 (April, 1948), p. a. 
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capita] outlays. Public welfare * was the service on which the most 
money was spent dunng 1941 by all of the states: I93S, 877/^0 as 
compared with 1915,121^000 for schools and ^580, 171,000 for high- 
ways.*^ 

Although it is admittedly somewhat misleading to compare state 
expenditures for public welfare with state expenditures for schools, 
a broad picture of the financial importance of public welfare is thus 
achieved Public welfare is much more of a state financial respon- 
sibility and less of a local responsibility than public education or 
highway construction and msdntenance. In New York State approxi- 
mately 25 per cent of the costs of categoncai assistance is borne by 
the localities; in Wisconsin, approximately 15 per cent; and in some 
states, such as Illinois, the localities do not participate financially 
at all Expenditures for public education, on the other hand, are 
largely locally financed. 

In spite of the fact that state expenditures do not give ua the com- 
plete picture, they do provide us with comparative data regarding 
state expenditures. Wisconsin, according to the table on page 20, 
spent 17 per cent of her funds on public welfare in 1941 . This was, 
in fact, the largest single state expenditure. Schools claimed 15.9 
per cent of the funds and highways 15.6 per cent, ^er capita expend- 
itures for public welfare amounted to I5.82; for education and high- 
ways they were >5.44 and I5.35 respectively. 

A larger percentage of total state revenues is allocated to public 
welfare m states with, markedly Viberal programs. Colorado, as 
illustrated in the table on page 21, has a liberal old age assistance 
program and as a result spends a larger percentage for public welfare 
than any other state. During 1941 Colorado spent 42.6 per cent of 
her funds for public welfare as contrasted with 10,2 per cent for schools 
and 19.2 per cent for highways. The per ca^ta expenditures for 
these services were as follows: public welfare ^18.87, schools ^.51, 
and highways }8.48. 

Another state with a fairly adequate, if not liberal, public welfare 
program is Utah. During 1941 Utah expended 32.8 per cent of her 
funds for public welfare, 29.1 per cent for schools, and 8.9 per cent 
for highways. Per capita expenditures were as follows: public wel- 
fare ^15.29, schools ^13.54, and highways {4.13.^ 

** In these reports public welfare has been restricted in meaning to public 
assistance (Inchidu^ general assistance) and related service programs. Ex- 
pentfitures (or hos{Ht^ and correctional institutions are not included. 

^ Fmmuial Statutia of Sictesi Vol. SiatisticaJ Cm^ertJium 
(Washington: Governmeat Frinciog Office, 1943), Table 13, pp. 24-15. 

“ Fmneial Statisties cf Smes: Vol. i. No. 27, Table 6, p. 5. 
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New York, New Jersey, and Wpmmg are "typical** states in the 
percentage distribution 0/ their total state expenditures. During 
T941 New York “ spent 17^ per cent of total funds on public wel- 
/are, New Jersey 14.9 per cent, and Wyoming* 17.1 per cent. 

Public assistance, os has already been noted, is a cooperative fed- 
eral-statfiJocal matter. Approximately 60 per cent of the total costa 
for the social security aids comes from federal funds. Taking this fac* 
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tor into consideration, it is self-evident that public welfare, from the 
point of view of expenditures, is one of our most important govern- 
mental sendees. TAis very important factor is even more significant 
when we recognize that public welfare has become a ranking govern- 
mental service, from a monetary point of view, only since the depres- 
sion and the passage of the Sodii Security Act 
Public welfare is noc Important solely because of its expenditures. 
It is important chiefly because of the grants and services it renders 
to eligible ddzeas. But it should command respect in a country that 
is business-minded, for it is after all "big business.” 
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Inmduction and Historical Backffvund 


PROFESSIONAL SPIRIT 

Modew public wel/are is characterized bjr a definite piofessiond 
spirit, Two major historical forces are responsible for our modem 
public welfare systems. One of these^ the doctrine of public respon- 
silnlity for the care of dependent persons which was established with 
the passage of the Eliza^than Poor Law In i6ot, has already been 
mentioned- '^hc secon^ factor of prime importance is profe^ional 
sodal work, particularly social case worL Social case work, with its 
emphasis upon the uidividuaiizatioD of those in need ofassistance and 
service by workcra professionaJty qualified for that purpose, has 
supplemented and complemented the principle of public responsi- 
bility." 

The spirit of professional social work is the very essence of our 
modem public welfare programs. In a democracy the individual is 
the source of social value, the mainspring of social wellbeing. Al- 
thoi^h public welfare has developed with great ra]udity during the 
past decade, it has been guided by the professional goals of social 
work. To ^ sure, there are luany public welfare workers who arc 
not, in the strict sense of the word, professional social workers, and 
there arc some public welfare agendes that have not been guided by 
the ideals of professional sodal work. In the main, however, public 
welfare has ^en characterized by the professional spirit of social 
work. In the future this emphasis wil] be continued and expanded. 

GOALS or PUBLIC WELFARE 

The public welfare worker should never lose sight of his goals. 
The goals or objectives of public welfare can best be expressed in 
terms of Individual reactions and relationships. The primary ob- 
jective of the public welfare worker, like that of all social workers, is 
to provide care for those indeed and to restore those in need to eco-' 
nomic and social sclf-suffidcncy. In so ddng he is helping these in- 
dividuals to maintain a sense of adequacy and security. In other 
words, he is an important agent for the preservation of a healthy 
sodal order and a stable government, The secondary objective of 
the public welfare worker is preventive: to eliminate the conditions 
which make individuals econoihically and socially maladjusted. This 
is truly a herculealf task and calls for scientific appraisal of the social 
and economic problems in our society. While the individual worker 

" Howard L. Russell, "Public Welfare ” The Social IFork Year Book, 
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may find it difficult to do much preventive work personally, jt should 
always remain as a ddinite goal* 

The public welfare worker needs to keep the goals of service before 
him without becoming visionary, and to be an efficient and compe- 
tent administrator .without being dictatorial and parsimonious. A 
study of the evolution of our modem public welfare systems should 
give the public wel^re worker a rationale for our present programs 
and a basis for understanding present-day principles of a^inistra- 
tion. 

Se/eded BiS/ioff^aphy 

Edith Abbott, PMe Assistance: American Principles and PoUcies (Chi- 
cago: UnwcTBity of Chicago Press, 1940). 

Sophonisba P. Breckinridge, Public We^are Administration hi the United 
States: Select Documnts (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1937). 
Blake McKelvey, American Prisons (Chicago: University of Chicago Ptcas, 

153^)- 

I. M. Rubinow, The Quest far Security (New York; Holt, 1934). 

Marietta Stevenson and AKce MacDonald, State and Local Public We^are 
Agencies (Chicago: American Public W^are Association, 1939). 

R* Qyde White, Administrativn oj PMc Welfare (New York: American 
Book, 1940), 

Helen L Witmer, Social Work: An Anafysis cf a Social Institution (New 
York: Rinehart, 1942). 
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PAST, FRBS£NT, AVD FUTUKE 

If one is to understaad where we 
are today in public welfare and where we are apt to go in the future he 
must study past dcvdopmeota. Those who are interested in present- 
day public welfare in America are focu^ng their attention, eiven 
more than before, upon England. The doctrine of puClid responsi- 
bility for the care of dependent persons originated there, was nur- 
tured there, and was transplanted from there to the American colo- 
nies. In presenting this summary of the history of poor relief in 
England the author does not propose to oder a definitive and ex- 
haustive analysis of the subject. He is merely attempring to sum- 
marize what appears to him to be the significant highlights in this im- 
portant aspect of social history. The purpose of this and the next 
chapters is to give a functional and operational perspective of past 
devebpments to the student of American public wdfare adminis- 
tration. 


OEVES19 OP THE OOCTIUKE OF PU9UC HESPONSIBILITT 

The Elizabethan Poor Law of 1601 is the logical starting point for 
the study of public responsibility for the care of dependent persons. 
This famous law, however, was preceded by other statutes of which 
one of the earliest was a proclamation, the Statute of Laborers, passed 
in 1349 in an attempt to relate the "valiant beggars." These beg- 
gars, according to the Statute, were "giving themselves to idleness 
and vice" and citizens were warned not to "presume to favor" re- 
ward to them. The beggars were to be " compelled to labor for their 
necessary living." Hie Statute came into being because of the tran- 
sition from feudalism to a wage economy. The Increase in the volume 
of wage earners caused by this tranritlon was accompanied by a new 
freedom but this freedom meant the loss of economic security that 
was given to a serf by his master. Thus when misfortune befell a 
liberated wage earner he often turned to begging or thieving. The 
landed gentry complai^ of these contritions for two reasons. In 
the first place, the beginning to lose their control and dcrnip 
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inance over the laborers. Id the second place, they were fearful of 
the potential menace to their property from wandering and idle 
vagabonds. Accordingly they secured the passage of this Statute. 

Woolen manufacture, introduced by William the Conqueror with 
the importation of several Flemish weavers^ had become a definite 
factor in English economic life by the time of Edward III. This in- 
dustry accelerated the movement of workers from the country to the 
cities. In the opnion of Sir Predeiick Eden this factor more chan any 
other contributed to the dq^endcncy of city dwellers during this 
period.^ The emancipation of the agriculturai workers from the lords 
was heightened by a famine from 1315 to 1321 which materially de- 
creased the number of workers. The result was a sharp increase in 
wages. Then the Black Death or plague swept England in 1348 and 
by 1349 had reduced the populadon by almost a third. A further 
increase in wages emancipated the workingman to such an extent 
that he virtually charged the wages he wished.^ The Statute of La- 
borere attempted to change this situation to the advantage of the 
employers. It declared that those who gave alma to beggars would 
suffer imprisonment. All laborers were ** to be compelled toJabor for 
their necessary living.” 

English social legislation from 1349 to 160I reflected the social and 
economic conditiocs of an era in English history when the life of the 
people was undergoing tremendous change. The manorial system 
had shifted from its medieval form and a movement known as "en- 
closures” which was connected with sheep raising had begun. As 
the demand for wool became greater it was found that sheep raising 
was not adapted to the one-field system. The sheep raiser proceeded 
to acquire, by fair or foul means, enough strips of land for the raising 
of additional sheep, thus displacing the small farmer and the agri- 
cultural laborer. 

Henry VIi: aboVished the monasteries which had been for centuries 
the chief agencies for the relief of human distress with the result that 
begging and vagabondage increased throughout England. Parlia^ 
ment, in 1531, passed an act for the "punishment of sturdy vagabonds 
and beggars.” An Act of 1^36 was patterned upon this Act of 1531. 

Under the later Act individual parishes became responsible for the 
maintenance of their poor. It distinguished between those "such as 
be lusty, having their limbs strong enough to labour” and the " poor, 

^ Sir Frederick Morton Eden, The Stste if the PooTt abridged and edited 
by A. G. L Rogers (New York: Dutton, 1921), pp. i^io. 

* William Omningham, The Gnvth of EngiisA Industry md Commerce 
(Cambridge: The University Press, 1890), pp. 3a4~05* 
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impotent, side and deseased people not able to work.” *' Sturdy vaga- 
boimdes” if apprehended were to be whipped, furnished with a letter 
stating this fact, and sent to their own parishes. The Act also pro 
vided for apprenticing children into service. 

As Sir George NicholU observed, several provisions of this cotn- 
prehensive statute went a long way toward creating a parochial ma- 
chinery for the relief and managemeot of the poor.^ Sir Frederick 
Eden, on the other hand, thought that these provisions showed chat 
the legislators possessed very little knowledge of political economy.* 
This assumption is undoubtedly based upon the belief that the so- 
called ** Reformation Parliament" of Henry VIll left many discern- 
ible traces of tccksUsdcal action and the legislators took advantage 
of the parochial administrative machinery that was available. 

One of the prominent features of these vagrant Acts of 1531 and 
1536 is their inhumanity. So extreme a measure as death was’ the 
punishment for a repetition of beg^ng. Nevertheless they contained 
a number of constractive features. For example the Act of 1536 
made provision for the relief of the impotent poor. Also the parishes 
were to be held to some extent responsible for the relief of the poor; 
it provided that children who had no means of supprt were to berome 
charges of the community; and it provided the framework for pub- 
lic responsibility for the care of dependent persons. The Elizabethan 
Poor Law was based, in large part, upon the constructive measures 
of the Act of 1536, 

Between 1536 and 1597 there were 5pora(Uc attempts in parlia- 
ment to meet new sodal and economic problems. The situation be- 
came aggravated between 1594 and 1597 because of the scarcity of 
com. Prices increased in some instances four- and (ive-fbld. There 
were numerous disturbances and protests and the existing agencies 
for the relief of destitution were severely strained. In 1597; an act 
was passed which contained the main principles of the Mzabethan 
Poor Law of 1601.^ A significant change in terminology occurred 
between 1536 and 1597. The Act of 1536 was styled An Act for the 
Punishement of Sturdy Vagaboundes and Beggars” whereas the Act 
of 1597 was for the “ Mief of the Poor." This Act provided for the 
appmntmcnt of overseers of the poor in every parish. The overseers 
were empowered to raise weekly by taxation a sum of money sufli- 

* Sir George NlchoHs, Hhisrj sj the ^gBsh Poor Ian (London; John 
Munay, 1S54), p. 114. 

* Eden, op. cit., pp. 10-12, 

* E. M. Leonard, History ^ En^ish Post Relief (Cambridge: The UbL 
^venity Press, 1900), pp. 6^125. 
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dent for the necessary relief of the lame, impotent, aged, blind, and 
for apprentidng dependent children. This Act also enunciated the 
doctrine of family responsibiltty. 

ELIZABETHAN POOR LAW, l6oi 

The well-known Act of Elizabeth hilly established as public policy 
that the state was responsible for the care of dependent persons. 
Earlier statutes aimed at litde beyond the suppression of mendicancy 
and vagabondage by the infliction of severe and often cruel punish- 
ments, At the same time a conviction was growing that the prob- 
lems had to be dealt with in more fundamental fashion. For more 
than three quarters of a century there had been a great deal of agi- 
tation in favor of more positive remedies for the relief of the poor. 
The Utopia of Sir Thomas More (1516) was one of the earliest ap- 
peals for reform. Hugh Latimer, Bishop of Worcester, and Nicholas 
Ridley, Archbishop of Canterbury, were also moving spirits in the 
demand for reform. 

The major provisions of the Elizabethan Poor Law were as follows; 

I. Overseers of the poor were to be appointed annually by the 
justices in each parish. In addjrion to church wardens the over- 
seers were to indude from two to four “substantial householders.'^ 

!2, Able-bodied persons who had no means of support were to be 
set to work. 

3, Funds necessary for carrying the act into operation were to 
be raised by taring every householder, 

4. Power was given to the justices to raise funds from other par- 
ishes in the vicinity or even within the same county if insufficient 
funds were available locally. 

5. Overseers were authorized ^th the consent of two justices to 
bind out poor children as apprentices- A “woman childe” could be 
bound to the age of twenty-one or marriage, a “man childe” to the 
age of twenty-four, 

6, Local authorities, with the consent of the lords of manors, were 
empowered to erect workhouses on waste lands. The cost of the 
building was to be borne by the parish or the county. 

7. responsibility for maintrining parents, grandparents, and 
children was continued. The mutual responsibility for parents to 
support children was extended to grandfathers and grandmothers. 

8, Justices were authorized “to commit to the House of Correc- 
tion or common gaol, such poor person as shall not employ them- 
selves to work, being appointed thereto by the overseers.” 
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A number of scholars have declared' that the Poor Law of i6oi was 
merely a re-enactment of the Act of 1 597.* While it may be true that 
the basic prbeiplea of poor relief did not origiiiate with the Elizabe- 
than Poor Law of 1601, it should be borne in mind that it set up for 
the first time an effective system of administration. Poor relief had 
previously been recognized as a matter for public concern, but the 
Law of placed its operation in the hands of the parishes and set 
up a definite system of obligatory financing. Furthermore it enun- 
ciated three specific classes to be relieved: the dependent children, 
the able-bodied unemployed, and the infirm. Also the kind of assist- 
ance to be given to each group was specified. 

Public responsibility for the care of dependent persons was ac- 
:epted only after long and carefid parliamentary consideration. The 
problem was studied during 1597-1598 and the conclusions reached 
by the legislators were the basis for the Law of 1601. Early in the 
sessions of 1 597 Sir Francis Bacon spoke at great length regarding the 
ivils of enclosures and the depopulation of towns and “houses of 
husbandry and tiUage.” Sir Francis, havmg been appointed to the 
:oininitteeg dealing with bills for the relief of the poor, was in a stra- 
tegic and infiuential position. In fact there are some who credit him 
with the authorship of the Law of 1601. ^ 

Thus, the principles of the Eltzabethan Poor Law were based upon 
past experience and were not the result of sudden thought. From 
all available evidence it appears that the Law was quite effective in 
'he first decades of its history. The poor were taken care of, each 
parish secured a stock of flax to provide labor for the unemployed, 
tod the justices were apprently djligent in the apprenticing of chil- 
iren. In the majority of the parishes throughout England ^ whole 
3 f the Elizabethan Poor Law was put into operation.* 

These results were not gained through exclusive reliance upon 
local administration. Many historians have pointed out the great 
influence of the privy council until approximately 1640 upon the ad- 
ministration of poor relief in the loc^tiea. The privy council was 
imposed of coundlors selected by the King, and he delegated to it 
many administrative and supervisory powers. 

* See, for examples: Edith Abbott, PuHic Assistance: American Prin- 

:ipUs and PoHeies (Chicago: Univeraity of Chicago Press, 1940), p. 3; 
Leonard, op. cit.y p. viii; Nicbolls, op. of., p. I97J and H. W. Perrigo, Gw- 
cral RcH^ in Wisconsin, (Madison; State Public Welfare De- 

partment, 1939), p. 3. 

^ See, for example, Serbia Lonsdale, Lecture I m Tht English Poor 
(London: King, 1897}, pp. 3-25. 

* Leonard, cp. ciu, p. 192. 
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THE ACT OF SETTLEMENT, 1662 

The Elizabedian Poor Law remained the policy of England far 
more than fifty years without any important modifications.^ “An 
Act for the Erecting of Hospitals and Working-Houses for the Poor” 
was passed in 1624, but tt did not substantially modify the Law of 
1601. The first important alteradon was effected during the reign of 
Charles II when, in 1661, the Settlement Act was passed. 

The Law of Elizabeth reflects the enlightened spirit of the times, 
but the Act of Charles II was characterized by a definite partisan 
spirit. It has been stated that the Act of Settlement was pushed 
through all the stages of legislation without parliamentary or public 
hearings, merely because the representatives of London and a few 
wealthy landlords were interested in its passage.^ 

The preamble declared that “the necessity, number, and continual 
increase of the poor, not only within the cities of London and West- 
minster, but also through the whole kingdom is very great and ex- 
ceedingly burdensome.'^ By “reason of some defects in the law,” 
it continued, “poor people are not restrained from going from one 
parish to another, and therefore do endeavor to settle themselves In 
those parishes where there is the best stock, the largest commons or 
wastes to build cottages, and the most woods for them to bum and 
destroy; and when they have consumed it, then to another parish, 
and at last become rogues and vagabonds . . “ 

The Act set up a system for dealing with these individuals. Upon 
a complaint made by the church wardens or overseers of the poor 
within forty days after an undesirable person entered a community 
they could “remove and convey such person or persons where he or 
they were last legally settled ...” An individual did not have to 
request assistance in order to merit removal. He merely had to ap- 
pear “likely to be chargeable to the parish” or settle on any tene- 
ment “under the yearly value of ten pounds” rental. Thus the Act 
represented an intellectual and sodal retreat to the days of serfdom 
and feudalisQL 

The Act of Settlement was undoubtedly a logical consequence of 
the parochial system of poor relief establi^ed in 1601. Inasmuch as 
the parishes were responsible for the relief of destitution they wanted 

* Karl de Schweinitz, Englaud'j Roa^ to Soeial Seeurity (Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 1943), p. 39. 

See Thomas Mackay, History ^ the ^gUsh Poor Law, Vol. Ill (London : 
King, 1S99) and Benjamin Kirkman Gray, 4 Hirfof J ej Engiish 
throfy (London: King, 1905). " — ^ 
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to he certain they were supporting their own poor. Nevertheless 
there appears to he very little evidence that the poor were wandering 
from locality to locality in search of the best relief grants. George 
Coode, Assistant Secretary to the Poor Law Commissioners of 1834, 
and an authority on the subject of legal settlement, wrote that “ a la- 
borious search has discovered no other references to this class of dis- 
orders.** He was refcrritig to ”all the lamentations of the degeneracy, 
the viceSy and the crimes of the poor with which the literature of the 
times abounded.** Goode’s report which was presented to parliament 
described the Act of Settlement as a "fortuitous medley,’* He showed 
that the bill was framed chiefly by the metropolitan members who 
were naturally desirous of being relieved from the continually increas- 
ing number of poor within the cities. He cites 'the restriction of 
the power of removal to individuala occupying tenements "under the 
yearly value of ten pounds” as proof of the metropolitAn origin of the 
Act The rental of cottages of the poorer workers at that time usually 
did not exceed twenty shillings and those of skilled workers and 
tradesmen were not often two or three times that sum.^ 

The injurious effects of the Act of Settlement were noted hy many 
persons. Adam Smith stated that "the very unequal price of labour 
which wc frequently find in England in places at no great distance 
from one another, is probably owing to the obstruction which the kw 
of aetdements gives to a poor man who would carry his industry 
from one parish to another without a certificate . , . Though men 
of reflection too have sometimes complained of the law of settlements 
as a public grievance, yet it has never been the object of any public 
clamour, such as that against general warrants, an abusive practice 
undoubtedly, but such a one as was not likely to occasion any general 
oppressioa. There is scarce a poor man in England of forty years of 
age, I will venture to say who has not in some part of his life felt 
himself most cruelly' oppressed by this iil-contrived law of settle- 
ments.”" 

Sir Frederick Eden in his State of the Poor explained how the Act 
of Setdement was used to the disadvantage of the most industrious 
workmen." Richard Burn, author of the first history of the poor 
laws, commented upon the "extraordinary lookout” maint^ned by 
the justices “to prevent persons coming to inhalMt without certificate, 

Rrpofi (f George Coode to the Poor Law Board on the Lore of Settkmnt 
and Rmofoal^ Being a Further Report in Addition to Those Printed in /<5[yo, 
i 8 sj, pp. 188-253. 

^ Adam Smith, The Wealth of NaAens (Cannan Ed.), Book 1, pp. 140-41. 

“ Eden, op, n/., pp. 18-30. 
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then to caution all the inhabitants not to let him a farm of ten pounds 
a year. “ 

In spite of the obvious injustice inflicted by this Act it was not until 
1795, after more than a century and a quarter of stormy controversy, 
that it was amended. This amendment made it possible for a new- 
comer to a parish to occupy property of less than ten pounds yearly 
rental. It provided further that such an individual could be removed 
only after he had actually made application for relief. As Dr. de 
Schweinitz has noted, this may have improved the lot of the indus- 
trial worker but it was still an injustice to the relief recipient,** 

WORK REUEF AttD WORKHOUSES 

The punitive and harsh Act of Settlement fortunately id not set 
the pattern for all subsequent poor law legislation. !n fact soon after 
its passage, Parliament became interested in a movement to employ 
the poor that was positive in approach and optimistic in tone. Nu- 
merous private and public efforts to relieve the unemployed by plac- 
ing them at useful work appeared in England. As In the case of our 
recent work-relief history these efforts were prompted by laudable 
but contradictory motives. It was argued that national prosperity 
could result from the labors of the able-bodied poor. It was also 
believed by many that it was better from a mord point of view to 
have the able-bodied work for what they received. 

Historically the interest in setting the able-bodied poor to work co- 
incides with a marked industrial development in England. Throughr 
out the latter part of the seventeenth century many authors and 
pamphleteers wrote about the necessity for increasing the productive 
capacity of Great Britain. Most of the writers believed that England 
should stop exporting wool and should henceforth manufacture her 
own woolen goods. 'Hie workers for the woolen industry and other 
industries, particularly mining, fishing, and shipping, were to come 
from the tanks of the poor. The poor would then be enabled, through 
their wages, to purchase additional manufactured goods. Therefore 
relief would become unnecessary because everybody would either be 
working or training for work. Eiiampks had presumably been set 
by the thrifty and shrewd Dutch who had amassed great profits from 
turning raw products Into finished articles, and at the same rime 
virtually eliminated begging.** 

^ Richard Burn, Thi History of tht Poor Lows: With (^smotions (Lon- 
don: Millar, 1764.), p. 11 1. 

^ de Schweinitz, op. cit.^ p. 44. 

Dorothy Marshall, The En^jh Poor in the Eighteenth Century (London: 
Routicdgc, ^926), pp. 15-56. 
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It was assumed by the proponents of this theory that the poor 
were to be placed In workhouses. These houses were to provide the 
stocks of goods, the sailed supervisors, and offer the necessary train- 
ing. It should be noted that these ideas were not chose of utopian 
dreamers, but of businessmen. One of these was Sir Matthew Hale, 
Lord Chief Justice, whose Discourse Touching Prooision 0/ the Poor 
was first published in 16S3 ifttr his death. He proposed that the 
justices of the peace, at the quarter sesdons, divide the parishes into 
several divisions in each of which would be established a workhouse; 
Then the justices would fumiah the stock and provide the necessary 
facilities for instructing the dependent adults and children in trade or 
work. *^By this means/’ dedated the learned Chief Justice, ’’the 
wealth of the nation wiQ be increased, manufactures advanced, and 
everybody put into a capacity of eating his own bread . . /* lu 
conclusion he stated that “we may reasonably suppose, that in seven 
years, by the blessing of God, the very offspring that will be able 
and fit to work, of poor families, will be more than double to what they 
are now; which will continually Increase in a kind of geometrical 
progression, whereby there will be enough for double the employment 
that is now for them.” ” 

A very unusual gentleman, Thomas Fcrmin, actually put these 
theories into effect. Fermin was a merchant and philanthropist who 
described his scheme in a public letter entitled, Proposals for Rmploy- 
} ing the PooTy Espccialiy in and about London, A similar project was 
undertaken under public sponsorship in Bristol In 1699 a special act 
of parliament re-established a coiporadon which was responsible for 
the granting of assistance and providing employment for the poor. 
John Carey, one of the promoters of this enterprise, was quite en- 
thusiastic. He declared that “success hath answered our expecta- 
tions; we are freed from beggars . . . and the fact is our dey is so 
changed that we have great reason to hope these young plants will 
produce a virtuous and laborious generation.” 

The experiments in Bristol as weU as those in Aldersgate resulted 
in failure. In general, however, they created a favorable public 
opinion and workhouse were soon established in many communities 
in England. The moral value of employment for the poor appealed 
to people, likewise the prospect of employment at a profit.fasciiiated 
the tax-paying public. 

Sir Matthew Hale, A Ducome Teu^klng Promionfor the Poor (London s 
Shrewaberyj 1716), p. 109. 

John Carey, An Essay Towrd Regtdating the Trade and Employing the 
Fotfr of This Kingdom (London: 1699), appendix. 
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The belief In 'work for the poor as moral therapy was not weakeaed 
because these attempts were failures. It merely resulted in a change 
of programs. A law was passed in 1712 which illustrates this change 
in philosophy. It authorized the ovmeers of the poor to establish 
workhouses. In addition the overseers were to contract with private 
individuals for the care and the employment of the poor in these 
houses. A new note of harshness was introduced with this law; the 
overseers were m refuse assistance to any person who did not enter 
one of the workhouses. 

Institutions for the care and the employment of the poor did not 
represent a startling innovation. Hospitals^ houses of correction, and 
almshouses were well known in England. Beibre the Reformation and 
the seizing of the church institutions under the reign of Henry VUI 
these were the only agendes for the care of dependent persons. 
The Law of 1772, however, embodied harshness in policy and cyoi- 
dsm in social philosophy. Basically it assumed that men were in- 
herently lazy and that they should be forced to work for the assist- 
ance they received. 

The well-known author, Daniel Defoe, expressed this cynidsm when 
he wrote, “ *Tis the men that won't work, not the men that can get 
no work, which makes the number of our poor," ^ John Locke .be- 
lieved chat the vast number of idle poor were caused by nothing else 
but the relaxation of discipline and corruption of manners." ^ Ber- 
nard Mandeville in his Essay on Chanty and Charity Schools empha^ 
sized that '*it was impossible that a Society can long subsist, and suf- 
fer many of its members to live in idleness . . . Going to school in 
comparison to working is idleness. Men who are Co remain and end 
thdr days in a laborious, tiresome, and painful station in life, the 
sooner they are put upon it at first, the more patiently they'll sub- 
mit to it for ever after." 

The passage of the Law of 1772 resulted in the immediate build- 
ing of workhouses. It has been estimated that within ten years 
after it was passed more than one hundred workhouses were erected 
In and around London.” The workhouses, according to contempo- 
rary descriptions, were drab and dreary places, with coarse food and 
unattractive living quarters. Rigid discipline was exacted, attendance 

Daniel Defoe, (Hoing Alms No Charity and Empkying the Poor a Grifo- 
ance to the Nation (LondOT: 1704), p. 20. 

” John Locke, Boerd of Trade Papers (Loodon: 1697). 

® Bernard Mandeville, ** Essay on Charity and Charity Schools'* in FaHe 
of the Bits (London! 1713). 
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was required at numerous religious services and daily prayers, and the 
day's activities were severely organized- Penalties included the usual 
devices of the time: stocks and whipping. 

It should be remembered that the law gave to the overseers the 
right to refuse relief to anyone who was not willing to enter the work- 
house. All members of the family had. to accompany the father. The 
poor people quite naturally were willing to undergo almost any hard- 
ship rather than submit to the regime of the workhouse. 

This did result in economies. The system was so repulsive to po- 
tential inmates that many preferred to remain in poverty rather than 
move to the workhouse. According to one account, “We have 
many here who would choose to starve, rather than be maintained . 
in the House of Correction.” “ In some communities the poor were 
given a choice of residence In the workhouse or a much smaller grant 
on outdoor relief. Many families, of course, chose the smaller allow- 
ance, resulting in additional public economics. Some of the ardent 
supporters of the workhouse system believed that it was cheaper to 
give “indoor” relief than “outdoor” relief. Subsequent experience, 
however, was to prove this conclusion untrue. 

Dehnite reductions in expenditures for the care of the poor were 
e\ddent in the parishes. Sir Frederick Eden showed that initial 
savings from the introduction of the workhouse system were found in 
Bristol, Maidstone, St. Andrews, and Halborn.” These savings were 
;secuiied at the expense of human security and happiness. At their 
best the workhouses provided "existence for the inmates . . . barely 
tolerable” and at their worst they were “cotton mills.” In most of 
them the sick and poor, the young and old, the feeble-minded and 
those of normal uitdligence were herded together, the only separa. 
tion being on the basis of sex, Ultimately public opinion turned 
agmnst the workhouse “ 

The indictment of this system was carried on by crusaders such as 
the eccentric Jonas Hauway, who spent years visiting workhouses 
and presenting his facts to the public. Parliament Bnally recognized 
the problem when in i’^67 a committee of the house of commons 
studied the problem of children in workhouses. 

Nevertheless the system continued and in some respects became 
worse rather than better. A provision in the Law of 1722 permitted 

Anonymous, An Account oj Snerai W ^fkhousci far Empkying and Main- 
tatning the Poor (London: 1732), p, I18. 

** Eden, op. cit., pp. 150-52. 

“ Gilbert Slater, Poverty mi the State (Kew ^orks Smith, 1930), pp. 
64-65. 
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the parishes to contract with individuals for the care of dependent 
persons In many parishes the poor were literally farmed out to 
successful bidders. The terror of the workhouse then became 
matched with the prospect of employment at contract labor, often 
under the supervision of someone intent upon a fat profit and pro- 
viding only the bare essentials to the workers. 

Numerous critics joined those who condemned the system. One 
of the most ardent of these was Thomas Gilbert, a member of parlia- 
ment Finally he succeeded in securing the passage of a law, known 
as Gilbert’s Act,” in 1783, which repealed the portion of the law per- 
mitting the contracting of the poor. 

“Gilbert's Act” in effect repealed the Law of 1712. The entire 
approach was reversed; instep of forcing the able-bodied poor to 
go to workhouses, they were now to be provided with assistance in 
their own homes until suitable employment could be secured for them. 
So once again the doctrine of public responsibility for the relief of 
human destitution became positive in approach," 

POOR LAW USED TO SUPPLEMENT WAGES 

After the unsuaessiul effort to force the able-bodied poor into 
workhouses, the poor law system reverted to one of its original pur- 
poses, the regulation of labor and the control of wages. The second 
half of the eighteenth century was one of prtuiounced economic 
changes which resulted in an increased volume of poverty. This 
period was similar to the sixteenth century. During the sixteenth 
century the manorial and guild systems had begun to decay and the 
agricultural populadoD was subjected to almost revolutionary 
changes. Enclosures which came about as the result of extensive 
sheep raising began to displace the old medieval three-field system. 
Recurring periods of famine and food scarcity arising from succes- 
dve crop f^ures, the beginnings of merchant capitalism with attend- 
ant worker insecurity, and inflation 4ue to the debasement of the 
coinage as a result of an influx of gold from the Spanish colonies 
heightened the sodo-economic maladjustments of the period." 

In the last half of the eighteenth century an increase in the move- 
ment toward enclosures caused much suffering, but it did not stop 
the landed genby from introducing act alter act in parliament for the 
enclosure of the commons and turning them from public to private 

" de Schweinitz, op. dt., pp. 67-6S. 
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uses. Subsistence farming was rapidly giving way to the large-scale 
operations of a landed aristocracy. The small farmer lost his land^ 
the common land upon which his cow grazed^ his fuel supply, and land 
for hunting game. He found himself a squatter and in many cases a 
vagabond.^ 

A complementary development was also occurring in domestic 
manufacturing. The use of steam power was bringing cotton into 
favorable competirion with wool Manufacturing concentrated more 
and more in cities where steam or water power was available. An 
additional blow was thus delivered against the rural laborer; not 
only was he thrown out of work on the farm but he was also denied 
the opportunity of working in his own home as a weaver. Hs only 
alternative was to move to town and live as a laborer. 

The kte eighteenth century was a period of increasing prices, and 
as usual the rise in wages did not keep pace with the accel^ted cost 
of living. The landed gentry and the manufacturers had to do some- 
thing if they wished to enjoy their new-found prosperity. Also the 
povcrty^trickcn laborer had to be assured of enough bread to eat or 
production would slump, 

A simple expedient would have been to increase wages, but the 
historical roots of the poor law offered an easier avenue of escape. 
The Statute of Laborers, enacted In 1349 and considered by many the 
starting point of English poor relief, fixed a maximum wage. Ulte- 
, wise the Act of 1563 had empowered the justices to limit the rate of 
wages; so did a similar law passed in 1604, 

Accordingly a group of justices met at the Pelican Inn in Speen- 
hamland, May 6, 1 795. They proposed a maximum wage system with 
a subsidy from the poor law. The rate of wages was to be adjusted 
to meet the high price of corn The justices did not propose to raise 
wages, but to use a “table of universal practice’' to supplement low 
wages with poor relief. They drew up a simple but ingenious scale; 
when a loaf of bread sold for one shilling, enough poor relief would 
be added to bring the laborers’ wages up to three shillings. A wife 
added a shilling, and a child two shillings. 

This system, known as the Speenhamland Act, was introduced 
into Berkshire and spread quickly throughout the realm. Parliar 
meat graciously facilitated the spread of the system in 179$ by per- 
mitting justices to order relief to any industrious person at his home. 
In order to assure the permanence of the plan the house of commons 

® Sbc J. L and Barbara Hammond, The l^bower^ If6a~i8^2 
(London: Longmans, Green, 1912). 
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voted down a proposal of Samuel Whitcbread in 1796, which would 
have established a minimuni l^al wage.^ 

The Speenhamland system was pardy responsible for the storm of 
criticism against the entire poor law policy that was unleashed by the 
so-called classical economists. The system also led to the apt saying 
“that we could have as many poor as we are willing to pay for.” 

In addition to this syst^i, other plans were tried, but they were 
variations of the same thcjiie. All the /dans callii\g for allowances in 
support of wages were detnmental, to both the individual recipient 
and the taxpayer. Employefs permitted to pay low wages and 
have them supplemented hy the state* The eflfect was to lower wages 
and the standard of livitig of the wage-earning class. Individual 
workers often had no choice; they were forced to accept poor relief 
because of the low wages paid for foll-timc employment 
The reaction against the use of the poor law to supplement low 
was so pronounced that it, led once again to the virtual elimina- 
tion of outdoor relief- The reforms of 1834 were written by the clas- 
sical economists who were among the bitterest opponents of the eco- 
nomic restrictions of the Speenhamland system. Their revolt against 
the system was based prinjarily upon economic rather than humani- 
tarian principles. The results of their reforms were retrogressive 
rather than progressive and they delayed for more than seventy- 
five years the devdopment of a positive public policy for the relief^ 
of human destlt^ji. 
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POOR LAW ADMINISTRATIOK PHJOR TO 1 834 

The art of public welfare admijus* 
-tration was virtually undeveloped between i6or and 1834. Many of 
the worthwhile achievements during this period — work relief, ad- 
ministration through unions rather than parishes, and institutional 
care for the impotcut— were seriously handicapped by the current 
inadequacies in administradve know-how. When one cooMders the 
inadequate and often incompetent administration of the English Poor 
Law it is remarkable that it had an uninterrupted history from [6or 
to 1834. The tenacity of the poor laws was not due to their efficient 
and effective administration. Thdr longevity can be accounted for 
only by the persistent and complicated problems associated with 
wage security in an emergent industrial society. 

By 1834 the British had begun to be interested in efficient adminis- 
tration in government- During the first part of this period govern- 
ment, was the paternalistic obligation of the ruling class, during the 
\ last century of the period the leading thinkers loo^d upon all forms 
of interference with natural economic laws*' as undesirable. 

Herbert Spencer's ideas were typical of the nineteenth century. 
Spencer believed that the government of an industrial society should 
be only negatively regulative. In tllustradon of his theory of the 
proper scope of governmental action he made numerous references to 
the poor laws. The hardships of the poor he ascribed primarily to 
** over-legislation."^ Under such an intellectual atmosphere it was 
impossible to develop a podtive and scientific approach to public 
administration. 

Furthermore the unit for poor relief administration was too small. 
Hiere were i jjooo parishes with an average population of less than 
1000 during the Utter port of this period. It should be noted that 
from 1601 through 1639 the privy council exercised national leader- 
ship in the administration of poor relief. This leaderslup, although 
of mwked importance during those yearn, may be considered an ad- 
ministrative aberration. In general the administration of the poor 

‘ Herbert Spencer, Mntipkt (London and New Yorkj Apple- 
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laws in England from i6ox to 1834 was a prune example of extreme 
localism. This localism was Increased bf the Act of Settlement in 
1662. 

Many fair and discriminating critics complained of the inefEciency 
of relief administration during this period. Sir George Nicholls wrote 
about the “inefficiency of indi^dual judgment” for deciding upon the 
claims and representations of applicants.^ Dr. Richard Burn pictured 
many who were unfit for the office of overseer. Some were “ignorant 
and inexperienced,” others unwilling “to disoblige their neighbors,” 
and “all of them wanting to get over the office, with as little trou- 
ble to themselves as possible.”^ The most scathing criticism was 
ofiered by Sidney and Beatrice Webb writing some hundred years 
later. They found the system to be not only inefficient but also cor- 
rupt. “There was no end to fraud . • > Every workhouse was a 
center of embezzlement . . . Receipts extorted from fathers of 
illegitimate children were systematically embezzled . . , Every 
contract was shamelessly jobbed . . ” ^ 

As the Webbs themselves point out it is unfair to judge ancient 
poor law administration- by twentieth-century standards of perform- 
ance and efficiency. But the corrupt nature of that administra- 
tion was no more excusable from i6qi to 1834 than it would be today. 

The administration during this period stands indicted for ineffi- 
ciency and incompetence both according to standards of the time and 
in light of modern procedures. It is no wonder then that it turned 
once again, with the reforms of 1834, to the workhouse as the chief 
medium of assistance and service. 

RETORMS or 1834 

Criticism of the poor laws continued. The Speenhamland syston 
led to a. precipitous rise in the tax rates. Between 1760 and 1818 
poor relief expendituies had increased sbtfokL In 1832, with a 
population twice that in 1760, poor relief rates were five and one- 
half those of 1760. ' There were, also loud and bitter complaints re- 
garding the lessened craftsmanship and the deterioration of the 
quality of labor. With two “ bosses” — their employers and the over- 
seers of the poor — the laborers considered themselves to be half 
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slaFe. Thfi Act of Settlement which froze the worker to the locality 
of his birth added to his feeling of dejection and indifference. 

As a result of the critical state of affairs a Royal Commission for 
Inquiry into the Administration and Practical Operation of the Poor 
Laws was created in February, 1B32. This Commission, dominated 
by the philosophy of classical economics, embarked upon its work 
intent upon abolishing the use of poor relief to subsidize wages. 
Their inquiry was thorough, dramatic, and forccfiiL The fruits of 
their labors were quite unique in the annals of social legislation; 
parliament accepted their recommendations and enacted them into 
law, viftnally without change. 

Two prindpal recommendations were enacted into law: the es> 
tablishnient of a national supervisory authority to comhine parishes 
and improve the standards of local administration; and a prohibi- 
tion against granting assistance to able-bodied persons except in 
workhouses. 

The report held poverty to be due to the moral inadequades of the 
Individual. An essential corollary of this was the doctrine of ‘‘less 
eligibility." It was held that the condition of the poor ought on the 
whole to be less eligible or less desirable than that of the lowest paid 
individual laborer, Relief would not be denied to the poor, but it 
^ would be given under such drcumstances that the recipients would 
be encouraged to improve their moral outlook and their economic 
. condition. 

As soon as the new law was passed in 1834 three Poor Law Com- 
missioners were appointed* They were men of first-rate intellectual 
and administrative capacities. Thomas Frankland Lewis had been 
a member of parliament for more than twenty years; Sir Geoige 
Nicholls, rctird banker and sea captain, had been an overseer of the 
poor and later wrote an authoritative history of the poor laws; and 
George Shaw-LeFevtc was a dvil servant. The Secretary was the 
energetic and capable Sir Edwin Chadwick who had written the Re- 
port of 1834 in collaboration with the classical economist, Professor 
Nasau W. Senior. Geotge Coode, later an authority on the Act of 
Settlement, was appointed Assistant Secretary. 

The Commissioners set upon their tasks with high zeal and op- 
timism. Nine Assistant Commissioners, who actually served as 
field investigators, were appointed. A scries of orders, which were 
later codified into the Outd^r Relief Prohibitory Order, were issued 
prohibiting assistance to the able-bodied outside of workhouses. The 
Commistioners also had been given authority to stimulate the par- 
ishes to unite into unions for the administration of workhouses. 
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Within three years after the passage of the Law, 13,164 or 90 per 
cent of the parishes had combined into 568 unions. Furthermore the 
CominissionerB attempted to put into efiect the doctrine of ^‘less 
eligibility” 

Reductions in poor relief expenditures were immediately apparent. 
By 1837 the cost of poor relief had been reduced by at least one- 
third as compared with 1834. Except for periods of depression such 
as 1648, costs continued to decline and by 1 653 costa were lo per cent 
less than in 1834 despite a population increase of 15 per cent. 

The repressive policies of the Commissioners which were not new 
have to be balanced with the improvements that resulted from uni- 
form national policies. Although the Commissioners were referred 
to as “the three bashawa of Somerset House*’ who issued bureau- 
cratic decrees to the operatofs 0/ “basrilles” (worWiouscs) they did’ 
supervise poor law administration on the basis of rules and regulations 
rather than in accordance with the personal whims and fancies of 
local officials. Their basic pdicLes were stem but the law they ad- 
ministered was stem. 

Sir Edwin Chadwick, the Secretary who was later to become even 
more important as the father of the public health movement," added 
to the difficulties of the Poor Law (^missloners. Sir Edwin disa-f 
greed with them in regard to many policies and their methods of 
operation. He was unquesrionably correct in many assumptions but ' 
his crusading zeal and his boundless energy aggravated the Com. 
missioners and local officials. This situadon was a lialnlity to the 
Poor Law Commission. With* no official spokesman in the house 0/ 
commons the Commissioners were unable to present their point of 
view. Parliament as a consequence le^slated the Commissioners 
out of existence and created the milder Poor Law Board in 1847." 

With the coming of this Board national leadership declined and 
localism r^ained the initiative. The quality of administration de- 
teriorated and its spirit became callous. The stage was set for hirther 
changes. 

THOlTOElt mOM THE RIGHT AND J.EFT 

The reforms of 1834 did not satisfy the economists who were in- 
terested In classical purism. Their ideal, as we have previously noted, 
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was the abolition of public and private charity. Poverty had become 
in their opinion virtually a crime. Professor Henry Fawcett, member 
of parliament and later Postmaster General, emphasized that “too 
much is done for those who make no proper effort to help them- 
selves.” Public poor relief according to Professor Fawcett was al- 
most as sinful as that plague of society) the demand for free educa- 
tion. The demand for poor relief and public education “simply 
show how many there arc who will always try to escape from the re- 
sponsibility of their own acts,” ’ 

Nevertheless humanitarians such as Charles Dickens, whose Olher 
Taist with its descriptions of workhouses was first published in 1837- 
1838, wrote about the pitiful condition of the poor. Although 
Dickens* influence upon poor law administration was not pronounced 
it kept alive an Important spark of criticism. The humanitarians 
became slgniflcant only when they proposed an alternative to the 
poor relief system; this they did with the establishment of the Charity 
OrganizadoD Society. 

Hard times were felt in London during the winter of 1861. Sen- 
sitive people were appalled at the great distress of the poor. The 
oondidons of that winter extended over a relatively long period be- 
cause of the “cotton famine” resulting from the American Civil 
War. By 1866 England was contending with a major business de- 
pression and the poor law system was unable to meet the require- 
ments of the times. Numerous private organizations sprang up to 
cope with the problem. The need for cooperation among these 
agencies was pronounced and It led in 1869 to the formation of the 
Society for Oiganizing Charitable Relief and Rq>ressing Mendicancy, 
which later became the Charity Organization Society. It offered, 
without charge, central registration of all charity cases and investiga- 
tions for the various relief-giving agenaes. Ultimately it became 
a relief-giving society in its own right. 

The Charity Organization Society was a vigorous new development 
fostered by many of the ablest people in London. It left a pronounced 
impact upon public poor law policy. In the very year in which it 
was founded George J. Goschen, President of the Poor Law Board, 
issued a memorandum on “how far is it possible to work out a separa- 
tion of the Poor Law and charity respectively, and how Is it possible 
to secure joint action between the two. “ The Society had the stamp 
of classical economics on a rather high humanitarian level. Personal 
responsibility of the dependent person for his socio-economic plight 
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waa emphasized. Hedce the Society opposed any further' extension 
of government in the field 0/ poor relief. In fact it gave strong sup^ 
port to the campaign for minimimg public eacpenditures ibr poor re- 
lief. 

The influence of the Society was not entirely negative. Its leaders 
expressed the importance of investigation of each case. The goal of 
investigation was not merely the Jimination of ImpoAors hut also 
the diagnosis of the true causes of maladjustment and destitution. 
Its leaders^ Octa^da Hil 4 Frederick Denison Maurice, Sir Charles 
Loch, and the others were interested in the practice of social-case 
work in the administratiori of private charity. The writings of Sir 
Charles Loch in particular, “dearly mark (he transidoQ from the 
ideology of poor relief to that of social-case work.” * 

As has ban noted previously modem public welfare administra- 
tion is characterized by a distinctly professional spirit. The pro- 
fesslonalizatioti of public welfare is directly traceable to the develop- 
ment of sodal-case work. So in spite of the desire of the Society 
advocates to minimize or abolish public poor relief, they eventually 
provided it with a tool for greater service and expansion. 

The period between the Royal Commission of 1834 and the Royal 
Commission of 1909 was one of great activity by worldng-dass 
people. The earliest example was the Chartist ftfovement, a purely 
working-class movement whose immediate objective was political 
reform and whose ultimate objective was social regeneration.* The 
Chartists drew up a People's Charter, a draft of an act to be pre- 
sented to parliament. The provisions of the Charter fell into six 
categories: universal manhood suflfmge, voting by ballot, continual 
redistribution of parliamentary districts based upon census returns, 
parliament to be summoned and elected annually, no qualification 
for election to parliament (e.g,, ownership of property) other than 
being an elector, and salaries for members. In all the Chartists 
presented three petitions to parliament; one presented in 1839 with 
one and a quarter million signatures, one in 1^2 with three and a 
quarter million, and one in 184B with two million. 

Anti-poor law agitation passed in large measure to the Chartists. 
During the summer of 183S they called meetings in protest of the re- 
forms of 1834. Soon, however, poor law agitation sank into the back- 
ground and they became concerned almost exclusively with political 
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refbriQ. From the point of view of immediate results the Chartist 
movement was unproductive. In the long run, however, the move- 
ment was by no means a failure. The political principles of the Char- 
ter have gradually become accepted aspects of the British consti- 
tution. As a negative policy of protest against the Poor law of 
1834 the Chartists left their stamp. 

Christian Socialism was a force of consequence during this period. 
One of its central characters was Frederick Denison Maurice who 
was also associated with the London Society. Maurice was one of the 
truly great spiritual figures of nineteenth-century England; a pro- 
found, sensitive man with high political ideals and an essentially 
nationalistic feeling. He endeavored to socialize the Christians and 
christianize the sociahsts. Maurice viewed socialism as essentially 
the business of the church and not of the state. Charles Kingsley, 
friend and adherent of Maurice, wag a poet with revolutionary ardor 
for socialism. Kingsley said, would shed the last drop of my life 
blood for the soda! and political emancipation of the people of 
England.'’ Christian Socialism originated In the late 1840’s and 
spent itself by 1B54. The efforts of the Christian Socialists, however, 
were not wholly ineffectual. Thdr demand for a living wage and foil 
employment did not help to popularize the Poor Lnw of 1834.%/ 

Karl Marx, although born in Germany, was one of the important 
personalities of the left wing during this period. The most important 
part of his life (184^1883) was spent in England. The elements of 
his economic system were gleaned from the writings of Ricardo and 
his ibllowtrs, buttressed with statistical data from the British Blue 
Books. Marx stressed that the material conditions of life — “the 
way.m which man, as a social being, produces the means of life” — is 
the prime motive power in the stream of human history. The influence 
of Marx as an intdlectual socialist was profound. His emphasis upon 
the irreconcilable opposition that he believed existed between those 
who controlled the means of producrion and those who possessed the 
labor power was too revolutionary for Britain. But he provided an 
intellectual tone which proved to be an invigorating and vital dis- 
cipline for those who were to chaminon the cause of labor in England 
during this period.^ 

Among all of the societies for social reform during this period the 
most Important was the Fatnan Society, at least no other “exercised 
so marked and beneficial on influence on educated public opinion and 
on legislation.” Thb Society was founded in January, 1884, with a 

“ M. Beer, A History cj Bri^sh Socialism (Loudon: Bell, igao), Vol. II, 
pp. 202-13. 
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name adapted from Fabius CuQctator, a Roman, general whose tac- 
tics it followed. These consisted in a policy of watchful waiting or as 
Sidney Webb described it; ^*the inevital^ity of gradualness.” A 
few months after the Society was/ormed it attracted the attention of 
two intellectuals, Sidney Webb and George Bernard Shaw. In those 
dap Shaw was an obscure 'and lowly journalist and Webb held an 
unimportant clerkship in the colonial o^ce. 

The Fabians were sodalists of a definite British stamp. Theirs 
was not a revolutionary movement for the working-class population 
but a movement that hoped to establish a new society by the use of 
democratic and parliamentary methods. The literary and scientific 
publications of the Society were numerous and highly Influential. 
Thdr magnum opus was the Report the Minority the Royal Com- 
mltsion on the Poor Laws, /pop written by Sidney and Beatrice Webb. 

Some of the most important factual ammunition in the fight against 
the Poor Law of 18J4 was provided by a businessman who was by no 
standard whatever a socialist. Three years after the founding of 
the Fabian Society, Charles Booth undertook an important inquiry 
of the eitent of poverty in London to disprove the socialists. In order 
to discover the true volume of poverty in London, Booth undertook 
as a private study a monumental inquiry. He studied the conditions 
under which thousands of workers lived Booth’s patient and care- 
ful investigations revealed that one-third of the population in London 
was living in poverty.^ 

Another factual attack upon the Poor Law of 1834 came, iromcally 
enough, from none other than Sir Edwin Chadwick, Secretary of the 
Poor Law Commissioners. Sir Edwin had been asrigned as an official 
task an investigation of the sanitary condition of the working-class 
population of England, In report he showed how social oonditions 
rather than personal imperfections were contributing to the ill health 
and mortality of the people.** 

With all of this thunder from the left augmented with the findings 
of Charles Booth and Sir Edwin Chadwick the poor law was to meet 
a challenge greater than any during its three centuries of uninter- 
rupted reign. By the turn of the century a more humanized concept 
of the doctrine of public responsibility for the care of dependent per- 

** Charles Booth, Life and Lehur of the PeopU in London (London: Long- 
mans, Green, 1909), Vol. IX. 

” Report to His Majesty's Prineipai Seeretary of State for the Home De- 
partment from the Poor Commissioners m an Inquiry into tie Sanitary 
Condition (f the Lahstring Population of Great Britain (London: H. M. Sta- 
tionery 0£^, 1842). 
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sons was to manifest itself and the poor Uw was to lose its repressive 
characteristics and reappear as social insurance and public assistance. 

ROYAL COMMISSION OF I9O9 

The general dissatisfaction vnth the Poor Law of 1834 led to the 
appointment on December 4, 1905, of a Royal Commission on the 
Poor Laws and the Relief of Distress. The eighteen members of the 
Commission soon became divided into two distinct groups; the ma- 
jority of fourteen representing the Poor Law Board and the Charity 
Organization Society, and a minority of four representing a Fabian- 
Labor point of view. Mrs. Sidney Webb with the able assistance of 
her husband who was not a member spearheaded the attack upon the 
majority* 

Poor law reform was of particular interest to the Webbs. As did 
all Fabians they believed in a democratic state prepared to accept 
reform duties. A Royal Commission was an excellent medium for 
their intellectual arguments for an idea] state which would enact 
progressive social legislation. Fere was an opportunity to investi- 
gate a particular problem, to point out the essential remedies, and to 
persuade the country to accept the remedies as a practical necessity. 
In fact as Fabians, the Webbs^ mission was to acquire the necessary 
facts and to explain them to the public* They believed in everyday 
politics for social legislation, ^ 

They set upon their task of poor law reform with their usual zest 
for facts. After the exhaustive research of the Commls^on was com- 
pleted— 159 hearings were held, and the special studies of experts 
Ksulted in more than forty-seven published vulunies— the Webbs 
were in complete revolt against the majority, even though the ma^ 
jority re^rt was by no means a whitewash of the Poor Law of 1834. 
It is apparent that the Webbs forced the majority to recede much 
further from 'the principles of 1834 than they would have done 
under their own initiative. 

The majority complained of the harshness of the poor laws and 
suggested that the term pu^tc assistance be substituted for poor law. 
They emphasized further that the general aim of public assistance 
should be “the independence and welfare of the people.” Toward 
that end they wanted to 'introduce into all branches of the work a 
spirit of efficiency and helpfulness.” ^ In addition they suggested 

“ Beer, op. ff/., pp. 280-81. 

Rtport oj ihe Rayat Cmmissian on fie Poor Laws and RiHef of Distress 
(Majority), Vol. I!, pp. 140-59. 
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the establishinent of a nadoDiI system of employment exchanges, the 
use of public works to combat unemploymcuti the acceptance of so* 
cial insurance, the elimination of the doctrine of less eligibility and 
the workhouse test, and the eliininatioii of the disenfranchisement of 
recipients. 

liie mrnority, on the other hand, rejected completely the philos- 
ophy and methods of the poor law. For the able-bodied they wanted 
to substitute a national unemployment insurance system. An addi- 
tional national program within the same general adniinistrativ^ unit 
would provide vocational training for the unemployed who were not 
eligible for these insurance benefits. While the men were in these 
training programs benefits would be provided to their funilies. Poor 
relief would be abolished entirely and the various existing agendcs 
such as schools and public health authontles, through the coordina- 
tion of a Registrar of Public Assistance, would care for those in nec(L“ 

It is unfortunate that the minority members did not recognize the 
administration of public asristance as a specialty in its own right. 
They were motivated by laudable ideals but they became extremists. 
Subsequent history was to prove the necessity of public assistance as 
a Complement and a supplement to social insurance. 

The majority and the minority were in common agreement on 
certain points: both rejected the principles of .1B34; both agreed 
upon a larger unit (the county) for administration; and both agreed 
upon a positive approach, the principle of prevention and sodal pro- 
vision.“ In spite of the work of the Commission the actual structure 
of the poor law was not immediately affected. Actually England 
had to wait until the dection of a Labor Government in I920 ^ore 
substantial reforms were taken, y 

EUEXGEKCE OF SOCIAL INSUXAKCB 

The new economic and inteUectual climate as exemplified by the 
Royal Commission of 1909 made possible the devdopment of social 
insurance. Various social insurance programs were adopted as defi- 
nite rights for labor and as an expression of resentment against the 
poor laws. Such eminent men as David Lloyd George and Winston 
Churchill sensed the inevitable changes that were to occur, "I be- 
lieve there is a new order coming from the people of this country/’ 
said Lloyd George, In a later speech he referred to the ‘^scanty and 
humiliating fare of the pauper,” In its stead he urged that “the 

de Schweinitz, op, eit., pp. 195-96. 

Ibid., pp, 197^8, 
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spare wealth of the country” should be dUtributed as social insurance 
grants to the wage earners. Churchill emphasized that "the ever- 
growing complications of civilization create for us new services 
which have to be undertaken by the state, and create for us an ex- 
pansion of existing services.” ” 

This was the political spirit of the times and it soon manlfosted 
itself in legislation. The first social insurance act passed by Parlia- 
ment was the Old-Age Penrion Act of 1908. Noocontributory pen- 
sions were provided to deserving persons who met a maximum annual 
income requirement of less than fifty pounds. [The rate of the pension 
was graded with the rate of income, the full rate being ten shllliags 
per week. Certain moral factors entered into eligibility; one could 
not qualify who had "habitually failed to work, according to his 
ability and need . . 

Within twenty-five years after the passage of this Act the number 
of pensioners and the annual expenditures had greatly increased. 
The number of pensioners in the United Kingdom (Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland) increased from 647,494 In X909 to i>579}938 in 
1933. Expenditures increased from apafipoo pounds to 4IP47POO 
pounds during the same period.^ 

The Impact of noncontributory old-age pensions upon poor law 
administration was noticeable at once. Persons seventy years of age 
and over virtually ceased to be recipients of poor relief after 1913. 
During January of that year, de Schwdnitz states, the number 
seventy years of age and over receiving poor relief was 6 per cent of 
the number during January, 1910. 

In 1911 the Nationai Insurance Act was passed by parliament to 
provide social Insurance against the hazards of sickness and unem. 
ployment, incidentally, England was the first country in the world 
to pass a national compulsory unemployment insurance act. Both 
these programs were based upon contributions by the employer and 
the employee with an added subsidy from the state. Originally it 
applied only to manual laborers who received less than 160 pounds 
per year, but this was gradually changed until in 1941 it was 420 
pounds. More than ten million were covered as early as J913, by 1916 
four million were covered, and by 1920 mote than two-thirds of the 
employed were covered. “ 

de Schweinitz, op. tii.j 201. 

u Committee on Eoonomte Security, Stfcial Snurity in Jmtrica (Wash- 
ington: Government Printing Office, Soeifd Security Board Publicatioir, 
No, 20, 1937)* ?P- 449-50- 

” pp. 17^1. 
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Further agitation for old-age security led to the passage of the 
Widows, Orphans, and OlctAge Contributory Pensions Act of 1925. 
Flat cDntriVmtions were matched with flat payments. In the case of 
men the employer paid four and one-half pennies weekly and the work- 
ers paid the same amount. The employer paid two and one-half 
pennies for women and the women paid two pennies. Pensions of 
ten shillings per week were provided to eligible retired men and 
women. 

Social insurance in .Great Britain was a positive development in 
that it emphasized the rights of workers to receive certain specified 
grants on a contractual basis; through a system of compulsory sav- 
ings the workers provided benefits for themselves when they became 
sick, unemployed, or superannuated. The state had become more 
liberal in respect to the wage earner. Social insurance was an overt 
recognition by the state of the inevitability of the major hazards of 
industrial life — old age, sickness, unemployment, and widowhood. 
The worker^s right to benefits was emphasized; this was the antith- 
esis of the poor law. 

In contrast to the old poor law sodal insurance emphasized the self- 
respect and independence of the worker. Under social insurance a 
worker contributed for his own assistance; under poor relief the state 
assumed the entire burden and in discharging this burden it often 
humiliated' the workman. Social insurance was more than a mini- 
mum grant rampatiblc with minimum standards of health and de- 
cency, it was a floor established by the state. The recipient could 
even add to this guarantee of the state through his own resources. 
The development of social insurance was a significant milestone in 
the sodal history of England and of America and its effect upon poor 
relief was pronounced. Today poor relief has been transformed into 
public assistance which is, theoretically at least, a complementaiy and 
supplementary program to the social insurances. 

Significant changes did not occur in the poor relief system itself 
until the final days of World War 1 In 191 8 the Representation of 
the People Act extended the suffrage to those who had not previously 
been enfranchised Spcdfically this prevented a person from being dis- 
qualified from voting because of the receipt of poor relief. This re- 
moved the basis of Disraeli’s contention, soon after the reforms of 
1834, that poverty was considered a crime in England. 

In 1919 poor relief, was placed under the supervision of the Ministry 
of Health. A more liberal attitude manifuted itself although the 
ministry still recommended the use of workhouses and the work test. 
The depression of 1921 proved to be too severe a blow for the poor 
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law and seveml local poor law boards reached the point of bonk- 
ruptcy. Thereupon the ministry superseded the local boards with 
its own appointees in two localities in 1926 and in 1917. This situation 
was a contributing factor to the passage on March 27, 19291 of an act 
which changed the entire poor law system. Under the terms of this 
act each county council (rural) and county borough council (urban) 
was to devise its own administrative structure subject to the approval 
of the Ministry of Health. 

Many advocates of social insurance had believed that social in- 
surance would eliminate the need for poor relief. This it will be 
recalled was the position of the minority members of the Royal Com- 
mission of J909. Sxpcriencc with mass unemployment after World 
War 1 provi the error of this contention ® After the discharge of 
large numbers of men from military service who were not covered by 
uneraploymeiLt insurance but were out of work, the English endeav- 
ored to segregate them from the stigma of the poor law by giving 
them extended "Out-of-Work Donationa" from the insurance system. 
Actuarially, theunemploymentinsurance system ceased to exist and by 
1931 the fund had been insolvent for several years. An Economy Act 
endeavored to place the system once again on a quasl-actuarial basis. 
Insurance benefits were limited to "transitional benefits'* with the 
poor law as the second line of defense. Ultimately a new national 
organization, the Unemployment Assistance Board, was created, 
June 28, 1934. Thb unit was specifically designed for those unem- 
ployed who had lost their insurance rights and were still in need. 
The Unemployment Assistance Act in creating this Board substituted 
national a^inistration for national supervision. 

In 194D the Unemployment Assistance Board became the Aa8is^ 
ance Board. It administered national assistance for the unemployed, 
the aged, the widows, and war sufferers. Relief administered by the 
counties was continued for other dependent groups not otherwise 
cared for. In 1941 the "household means test” was abolished; the 
resources of members of the household other than the applicant for 
pubHc assistance— except those legally obliged to support him — 
were not investigated, Social security in England prior to 1946 con- 
sisted of these programs: the various national social insurance 

See A, C C. Hill and Isador Lubm, The British Attack on Unemploy^ 
ment (Washington: The Brookings Institudon, 1934), Industrial Relations 
Counadors, Inc., An Historical Basis for Unemploypuntinsuratice (Minoeapo- 
lis! University of Minnesota Press, 1934), atiij Final Report of the Royal Com- 
mission on Vnmphyrnent Insurance (Londoii: H. R Stationery Office, 
1932). 
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groups; and county public assistance for those not covered by the 
other programs,*^ 

MODERN PUBLIC ASSISTANCE IN ENGLAND 

Modem sodal security programs in England date from the publi- 
cation of Sir William Beveridge’s famous report® Sir William is a 
well-known economist who ha^ been associated with social security 
developments since he became Director of Labour Eichanges in 
1909. During World War I he was Secretary of the Ministry of 
Food; from 1919 to 1937 he served as Director of the London School 
of Economics; in 1937 he became Master of University College, 
Oxford; pd he served as a liberal in Parliament, 1944-1945* Al- 
though his report was published as a personal document, it was writ- 
ten as a quasi-oSlcial publication under the sponsorship of an inter- 
departmental committee. With the exception of Sir William the 
members of the committee were all civil servants; it was assumed 
that because of the high policy involved it would be inappropriate 
for any dvil servant to express an opinioiL 

Universal contributory social insurance was the main feature of 
Beveridge’s plan. Under the scheme each dtken of working age 
would make contributions toward comprehensive insurance bene- 
fits. The six fundamental prindples of the scheme were; (i) Flat 
rate of subsistence benefit; (2) Mat rate of contributionj ^j) Uni- 
fication of administrative responsibility; (4) Adequacy of benefit; 
(5) Comprehendveness; and (6) Classification. 

The plan also presupposed three assumptions. The first was a gen- 
eral scheme of children’s allowances. This involved direct provision 
for the maintenance of children by cash payments directly to those 
responsible for their care. The second assumption was a national 
health service for the prevention and cure of disease. This meant, 
according to the report, “that a comprehensive nadonal health serv- 
ice will ensure that for every citizen there is available whatever medi- 
cal treatment he requires, in whatever form he requires it, domidl- 
jary or institutional, getieraJ, specialist or consultant, and will ensure 
also the provision of dental, ophthalmic and surreal appliances, 
nursing and midwifery and rchabilitarion after accidents.” In other 
Words this meant complete medical service for all citizens to be pro- 

“ Intfmatknal Survey oj the Sociai Sermees (Geneva: International La- 
bour Office, 1936), pp, 356'402. 

■ Sir William Bweridge, Soeiul Injurance and MUied Serviw (Americaii 
edition published by MaemULan, New York, 1941). 
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vided through general taxation. The third assumption was the oon- 
tinuancse of employment and the prevention of mass unemployment. 
Sir William assumed that unemployment should be not more than 
8^ per cent for all Insured employees. 

For a limited number of persons whose need could not he met by 
social insurance Beveridge proposed a national assistance scheme. 
It was to be administered on the basis of a'uniform means test based 
upon a subsistence level. Costs would be met through the National 
Fjcchequer. It would be administered as an integral part of the 
Ministry of Social Security. 

Under his scheme Beveridge looked upon public assistance as es- 
sential only for a transitional period before pensions reached the sub- 
sistence level. Public assistance would be required for persons fail- 
ing to fulfill contribution conditions or those exempt became of 
deficient income. Also it would be needed by persons who were 
disqualified for social insurance benefits because they refused suitable 
employment or were dismissed from work for misconduct. Also 
people reqinring special diets would need public assistance. 

National Insurance Act of 1946 placed in operation most of 
the essential provi^ons of the Beveridge report It provided for cash 
social msurance benefits on the basis of right for those who contrib- 
ute. These benefits are for all periods when there is interruption of 
earnings^ are the same for all contingencies, and are awarded on the 
basis of fiat contributions and flat benefits. That isi the contributions 
and benefits are the same for all workers and are not based upon the 
percentage of wages. 

The Act also created a single agency^ the Ministry of National 
Insurance, to administer its provisions. This agency takes the place 
of ''an a^inistradve jungle that has hitherto involved no less than 
seven Central Government departments and a host of local govern- 
ment authorities.” For the citixen this means one insurance card, 
one stamp, and one office for the receipt of sodal insurance and 
public asristance benefits.^ sj 

A companion act, the National Health Service Act of made 
revolutionary changes in the distribution of medical care. The Act 
has been the source of controversy within the medical profession, 
but it went into efiFect July 5, 1948, after several compromises with 
the British Medical Association. 

Prior to the enactment of the National Insurance Act England 
had passed the Family Allowance Act on June 15, 1945, under which 
payments were fit^t made in August, 1946. This Act also is based 

^ John S. Morgan, “Some Recent Devdapments in. Sodal Service in 
Great Britain ” SfKtal Security Bulletin^ VoL 10, Na 6 June, 1947), p, 3. 
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largely upon the Beveridge report. Under its terms an allowance is 
paid to every family with two or more children. Payments arc five 
shillings per week for each child in the family with exception of 
the eldest. A child» according to the Act^ is dehned as one who is 
under the upper limit of the compulsory school attendance age, or 
an older child ^ attending sch<^ or apprenticed until August 1, 
follomg his sixteenth birthday. 

Family allowances are finanad from general tax revenues It has 
been estimated that the scheme wiU cost at least 57,000,000 pounds 
annually. In addition the allowances are supplemented by school 
lunches and free milk at school, bnngbg the total estimated annual 
cost up to at least 60^000,000 pounds, 

England now has a broad comprehensive program of social in- 
surance, family allowances, and public medical care. Public assist- 
ance will thus become a program to supplement these services. 
The program was conceived by a Conservative government com- 
mittee, written by a Liberal government, and enacted by a Labor 
government While there may be controversies over some of the de- 
tails it is obvious that the plan has widespread popular acceptance. 
Eventually it will influence the development of social policies in other 
parts of the world, particularly in English-speaking countries. 

Thus the doctrine of public responsibility for the care 0/ dependent 
persons has been transformed in England from the harshness of the 
ancient poor law to the positive fcaratts of comprehensive social 
insurance, family allowances, public medical care, and a humane and 
liberal program of supplementary public assistance. 
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American Poor Law History 


COLONIAL BACKGROUND 

The history of public responsibil- 
ity far dependent persons in the early American colonies was similar 
CO the history in England during the same period. Most of the col- 
onists came from England attracted by the prospect of religious free- 
dom, the lure of adventure, or the possibilities of economic independ- 
ence. They brought with them their English manners and customs, 
social and legal institutions, and their philosophical approach to 
human existence. One of die institutions they import^ was the 
English poor law system. 

Before we analyze the early development of the poor law system in 
America it may be of some value to note the socioeconomic status 
of the early colonists. In the mm the colonists were persons of mod- 
erate means who were seeking economic opportunities in the new 
world. A very large portion of them were poor, so poor indeed that 
they were unable to pay thdr own passage. The frontier conditions 
of the new country meant constant danger, hard work, and simple 
living. Life under these precatious conditions forced a dependence 
for necessities upon the mother country and gave a certain common 
status to all the people. 

Nevertheless from the very beginning there were many settlers 
who were lower than others in social and economic status. There 
were two classes of white servitude in the American colonics: volun- 
tary and involuntary. The voluntary were indentured servants who 
had signed a contract in Europe agreeing to work for a specified period 
in return for their passage and the *‘free willers^’ who had not signed 
papers of indenture in Europe but were given a certain number of 
days after their arrival in America to arrange to pay for their passage. 
Involuntary servants were convicts sentenced to transportation, de^ 
pendent persons sent arbitrarily by the King or courts, kidnaped or 
“spirited*^ persons, and dependent children sent under the appren- 
ticeship laws. 

The involuntary servants often were considered undesirable. The 
transported convicts were considered to be the most menacing and 
the coloiusts protested to the mother country, but this source of new 
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population was not cut off until the American Revolution, Kid- 
naping or ‘‘spiriting” was also a common source for the recruitment 
of new world population. Persons of all ages were kidnaped by 
traders and sea captains from the streets of Lmdon and Liverpool, 
taken to America, and there held in servitude: This was a highly re- 
munerative trade; a person could be transported for six to eight 
pounds and sold for as much as sixty pounds. Many dependent 
children were sent from England under the apprenticeship laws. It 
is reported that as early as i6i^ over one hundred poor children were 
gathered from the streets of London and sent to America by the 
Mayor and Council. 

The voluntary servants were considered more desirable. In the 
main they were honest, hard-working, thrifty individuals. Their 
terms of servitude tanged from one to ten years, the most common 
being five or seven. At the end of this period they usually received 
“freedom dues.” In Viiginia, dating from 1690, this was a gift of 
fifty acres of land. 

The number of wHte servants entering the colonies was relatively 
large. At the begmning of the eighteenth century it was estimated 
that one-third of the immigrants entering Pennsylvania were serv- 
ants. The usual ratio, however, was approximately one servant for 
every ten or eleven free men. 

The legal status of an indentured servant changed somewhat during 
the years hat his position was always superior to the Negro slave. 
From 1619 to 1648 in Virginia a servant was regarded as chattel and 
his services could be sold without his consent. Otherwise his position 
before the law was like a free man‘a; he paid poll tax, he had the right 
of tnad^ and he could acquire property. Often he was a skilled ar- 
tisan and was treated with respect. Inasmuch as he was looking for- 
ward to freedom he did not consider Kimself a slave. Although the 
evidence is somewhat conflicting it is apparent that the maj ority of the 
freed servants became self-supporting. A large number, however, 
failed to make good and formed a class of dependent persons.^ 

Freed servants were not the only persons who contributed to the 
pauper class. From almost the first days of the colonies certain in- 
dividuals could not support themselves. They were not merely the 
shiftless but also the sick, the demented, and the maimed. As one 

1 J. C. Ballagh, White ^erxtude in (hi Colony of Firginia (Balrimore: 
Johns Hopkins Studies, 1895, Vd. XIII); E. I. McGirmac, WkUe Smitvdc 
in Maryland (Johns Hopkins Studies, 1904, Vol. XXII); and Morcas W. 
Jemegan, Laboring and Dependent Classes in Colamal America (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1931). 
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writer sdd, "they were the natural residuum of existing social con- 
dition's— that inevitable, though varying percentage of the vicious, 
the shiftless, and the weak always to be found in every papulation, 
no matter how thrifty and energetic." * Numerous colonists could 
afford little beyond the absolute necessities of life. This rituation was 
aggravated in the South by the almost complete absence of free schools. 

The total volume of poverty was not nearly so large in the new 
world as in the old. The people who came to America were in the 
main those who were fired with sufficient ambition to improve their 
economic status. Wages were and skilled workers were few. 
With a large area of land and all of the difficulties of the frontier the 
demand for labor was great Thus any able-bodied worker, es- 
pecially if he possessed some skill, had little difficulty In becoming 
self-supporring. 

Even though the number of poor persons was small, colonial Amer- 
ica was without the resources of the mother country. The endowed 
charities, the almshouses, the private hos];ntals, and various other 
institutions were not present. Tht resources of the well to do whe 
migrated to America were used to develop their holdings in the new 
country; the great fortunes which serve as the basis for large endow- 
ments were yet to be mode. Responribility for the care of the poor 
in colonial AmericOj therefore, rested almost exclusively upon the 
poor law system.* ^ ^ 

The poor law became operative almost as soon as the colonists 
became settled and social controls were established. In New Eng- 
land poor relief was administered through the township, which was 
the parish of England shorn of its ecclesiastical powers. The court 
of Piymouth colony held ss eariy as that every town had to 
make competent provisions for the maintenance of the poor. In 
1682 the court was even more specific, directing the selectmen to see 
that the poor in thdr respective towns were relieved. 

L^al settlement was accepted as an eligibility requirement for the 
receipt of poor relief. Strangers who could not give evidence of their 
ability toj support themselves were "warned out" of town by the 
local officers although on occasion persons were accepted if they pos- 
sessed suitable credentials. 

Outdoor relief for the poor was provided, but in addition the 
adult poor were "fanned out" to me lowest bidder. Dependent 

* William Meade, CW Churchti and FamiUes vj Vir^ia (Philadelphia; 
Appleton, 1B61), Vol. I, p. 9a 

* Elizabeth Wianer, “The Puritan Background of the New England Poor 
Laws/' SociM demte Vol. XIX, No. j (September, 1945), p. 381. 
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children were also cared for by outdoor relief. As in England^ how- 
ever, a system of indenturing of apprenticing destitute children was 
in general use. Many colonial statutes contained elaborate' pro- 
visions for apprenticing children. An Act of 1705 in Pennsylvania 
required the overseers of the poor to put poor diildren to work and 
bii^ them out. In 1793 Maryland passed an act for the better regula; 
don of apprendoes which indicates that there had been previous l^s- 
lation on this subject. Colonel Lawrence Smith of Gloucester County, 
Virginia, had complained as early as 1699 of the “excessive charge'* 
that was brought to the parishes “by means of bastards bom of serv- 
ant women." He asked ^at more stringent means be taken to con- 
trol the problem and suggested apprenticing and binding out.^ 

The colonies adopted strict laws of settlement with the result that 
a large number of poor persons did not belong to any to^ and hod 
to be supported by the state. In Pennsylvania runaway indentured 
servants constituted a special problem because few of them could 
claim legal settlement. By 1749 legal settlement , in Pennsylvania 
was based upon length of residence, occupation, and payment of tax 
levies. In Massachusetts the stringent setdetnent law created a 
special class of “alien poor" who did not have setdement in any lo- 
cality and had to be cared for by the state. This group was known 
as the “State Poor" in New York. 

There was not any definite policy in regard to the care of insane 
indigent persons. For the most part they were included in the same 
class as the ordinary adult poor. As late as 1829 in Michigan the 
pootlftouaes were also serving as asylums for any "pfaapex lunatics.” 
Likewise the insane were spedfically included with other poor per- 
sons under an Act of 1838 in Michigaiu 
The colonial policy toward vagrants and delinquents was parallel 
to the English policy during this pericxL According to a North 
Carolina law of 1755 all vagrants were to' be whipped as runaways 
and then taken to the counties where their children lived. Here they 
were to be put to “honest work." Tf they failed at this they could 
be hired, out by the state — the state had the authority to place in 
servitude criminals and vagrants. 


POOH LAWS IN NORTHERN STATES 

An examination of the development of poor-relief legislation in 
selected northern colonics is one of the best ways of tracing the in- 

* Philip Aleiander Bruce, InstituHQnal History Vir^ma in tia Seocth 
teenth Century (New York; ^tnam, 1910), Vol. I, p. 50. 
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fluence of the Elmbethan Poor Law m America. Rhode Island 
offers an opportunity for the obserrarion of more than three hundred 
years of umntermpted poor law administration, 

The first session of the colonial legislature, meeting in 1647, an- 
nounced that the Elizabethan Poor Law was assumed to be in force 
and that the doctrine of local responability was accepted. Over- 
seers of the poor were appointed and the administrative provisions 
of the Elizabethan Poor E^w were put into operation. In 1662 pro- 
vision was made for the election of overseers. 

At first there was apparently no specific provision made for the 
financing of poor rdief, for in 1687 the overseers of the poor in New- 
port asked the General Assembly^haw money for poor relief should 
be raised. As a result the colonial legislature ordered the overseer of 
each town to make and assess a tax levy for this purpose “ according 
to the custom of England.’* Rate-making introduced many difficult 
problems, but resulted in a laige proportion of tax funds being spent 
for the care of the poor. 

The Act of Settlement was accepted In Rhode Island and one of 
the early duties of the overseer was the administration of the nu- 
merous regulations for certification of the persons seeking admission 
to the towns. In 1675 the Portsmouth overseers were ordered 
take care that straingers be not entertained in this townc.” The re- 
sponsibility relating to support of members of their family, as was 
the case in England, was also accqited in Rhode Island. Miss Mar- 
garet Creech cites the case of John Howard who was in need of re- 
lief. He lived with his son Ebenezer who was unable to support him. 
Relief was extended by the town of Frovidence in 1722, but the son 
was asked to sign a receipt for relief given so that he could be held 
responsible at some future time. 

Many of the English experiments were tried in Rhode Island, 
One of these was the workhouse. An act was passed in 1765 giving 
broad powers to the overseers of the Newport workhouse. They 
were given authority to commit persons to the workhouse and to 
refuse assistance to those who refused to go there. The overseers 
were also empowered to hind out for as long as four years any person 
committed to the workhouse who might become chargeable. In- 
ddentally this also included the binding out of children as appren- 
tices, Vagrants were supposed to be apprehended by the oversccra 
and returned to the town where they belonged. 

Legal settlement, although recognized from the beginning of the 
poor law in Rhode Island, grew up piimariiy from the practice of the 
early town governinents. Each town had devised its own way of 
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dealing with strangers. Actually there was no definite law on the 
subject for more than one hundred years. From the very beginnings 
however, a distinction was made between those who were permitted 
to live in a town and the freemen who were entitled to vote. As new 
towns sprang up they established measures for controlling the size oF 
their population. In 1638 Portsmouth decreed that no one should 
be received into the town except those given specific consent by the 
governing body. Soon the general assembly debated about legal 
settlement and in 1655 passed its first reguladon on the subject 
This was a protective measure assuring a person sent for by another 
jurisdiction that the town officers where he resided should make the 
decision. By 1661 each town council was given jurisdiction over the 
subject of settlement Finally in 1748 the general assembly passed 
an act determining legal settlement. In order to become settled a 
person had to give notice of such intention to the town council. 
Then if the request was approved it was entered in the town ooun> 
cil book. If the person lived b the town for a year after the notice 
was given without bdng ^‘warned out" * he gained settlement Pur- 
chase of a freehold of 30 nounds also entitled one to settlement. The 
administration of this act was given to the overseers of the poor. 
They had to report persons not legally settled and likely to become 
chargeable to ^e town. Then at the meeting of the town council 
the legal residence of an individual was determined and, if necessary, 
he was removed together with an authentic copy of the order of re- 
moval. All of this was done by "virtue of the Laws of England.” 

Apprenticeship was widely used to care for orphaned or dependent 
children. No special care, however, was provid^ for insane persons. 
Sick were cared Cot thiQUgjb. the genetrsl poor Law pmvisionss 
There are numerous records of the payment of bills for mdical care, 
medicines, and attendance at the time of illness. 

Financing poor relief was a real problem in colonial Rhode Island 
where resources for the ordinary government functions were often 
lacking. Separate tax assessments were often made ibr individual 
cases and in other cases produce, stock, or land often were substituted 
for tax levies. Fines for certain misdemeanors were sometimes as- 
signed to the care of the poor. Usual fines going to the care of the poor 
were a penalty for keeping a tavern or alehouse without a license and 
a fine for a townsman "found tippling for one hour’s space in tavern.” 

^ “Warning out” was a practice whereby a community oould refiere it- 
self of subsequent responsibility for a potentially dependent person. For 
the deTebpment of these procedures in New England see Josiah FI Benton, 
Warning Out in Nevs England {Boston: GarkCj 1911). 
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Natural resources were often given to the poor: land for pasturage, 
wood for fencing, and fuel.® 

Colonial poor relief legislation in Rhode Island was adopted di- 
rectly from the Elizabethan Poor Law of England. Although in 
light of modem standards many of the provisions seem to be harsh 
and inhumane, Miss Creech has emphasized that the towns assumed 
their responsibility for the care of dependent persons. As in England 
they kdted administrative skill, but inattention and coldness were 
not typical of the care given for those persons for whom the towns 
of Rhode Island acknowledged responsibility."^ t/ 

The poor laws in Pennsylvania were likewise ndt indigenous to the 
state but were based upon the Elizabethan Pcxir Law, As early as 
1676 the Duke of York Laws made provision for the care of the poor. 
The first general poor relief measure was enacted in 1705-1706. 
Definite administrative machinery was created by this law. Justices 
of the peace of the respective counties were authorized to meet an- 
nually and appoint three or more ‘^substantial householders*' to be 
overseers of the poor in each township. The overseers' were empow- 
ered to levy taxes for the relief of the poor and to bind out dependent 
children. Applicants for relief had to procure an order from the jus- 
tices before their names could be entered on the ‘‘poor books.” The 
act also made imperative mutual responsibility of grandparents, 
parents, and children. 

Indentured servants created problems in Pennsylvania as wdl as 
in other states. In addition to indentured servants many criminals 
were transported from England to Pennsylvania. By 1717 the gover- 
nor became concerned and suggested to the assembly that some reg- 
ulation was necessary in order to cope with the unlimited number 
of persons coming to Pennsylvania without license from the King. 
Evil consequences, the governor believed, might result from their 
settlement in “too large numbers together, or promiscuously among 
the Indians.” 

As a result the assembly passed the General Settlement Act in 1718. 
This Act enumerated those persons who were deemed to have ac- 
quired legal settlement which was based on continual residence and 
occupation. All those who were unable to comply with the terms of 
the Act were considered to have no legal settlement and were subject 
to removal to the place from whence they came. Every person who 
received relief, including all members of his family, was reqiured to 

* Margaret D. Creech, T-te Ccntvrifs ^ Poor Law Admimstration (Chi- 
cago: University af Chicago Press, 1936). 

^ pp, xiv^v. 
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wear the Roman letter P on the shoulder of the right sleeve to in- 
dicate his pauper status and to serve as a deterrent to the weak- 
willed citizens. Neglect to wear the badge meant the withdrawing of 
md and commitment to the house of correction, there to be whipped 
and placed at hard labor for a time not exceeding twenty-one days.” 

A more rigorous settlement act was passed in 1735 which made 
it impossible for anyone to gain legal settlement unless within five 
days after arrival in a community he furnished the overseers of the 
poor with a statement of his residence. Any householder who con- 
cealed “roguesj vagabonds, and other idle and dissolute persons” or 
anyone without legal settlcrrient was subject to he fined twenty 
shLUings for every offense. Poor persons who wished to move from 
one community to another had to secure a certificate of legal settle- 
ment from the overseers where they resided. Expenses for the re- 
lief of such persons were chargeable to the overseers where they had 
legal settlement. 

By 1771 Pennsylvania was ready to codify all laws relating to the 
care of the poor under an Act for the RelidF of the Poor. This Act 
incorporated previous legislation regarding the appointment of over- 
seers of the poor and made the township the basis of appointment and 
administration. It also outlined the duties of the overseers. They 
were to provide houses for the employment of the poor, locate the 
dependent children, levy taxes annually for the care of the poor, se- 
cure a sufficient stock of hemp, fiax, thread, ^‘and other things nec- 
essary for settbg to work such able poor as applied for relief,” and 
furnish the impotent with assistance in their own homes. Settlement 
was once again based on length of residence, occupation, and pay- 
ment of taxes. Whenever a man deserted his wife or children the over- 
seers were authorized to obtain a warrant from two magistrates and 
seize his goods and chattels which were to be sold to support the wife 
and children. In case he had no such resources he was to be bound 
over to the court and committed to jail. 

The Act of 1771 was thoroughly revised in 1836 when the law pro- 
vided that relief was to he restricted to those who had legal settle- 
ment within a district. It wag made lawful for any overseer to em- 
ploy poor persons on road work. The nonsettled poor were to he 
relieved until they could be removed to their place of last legal set- 
tlement. Settlement could be gained in any one of the districts in 
any one of the following ways: (i) by inhabiting a place for one con- 
secutive year and “in discharging the duties of any office to which 
he has legally chosen;” (2) by paying tares for two successive 
years; (3) by taking a lease on real estate of the yearly value of ten 
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dollars, paying the rent and dwelling thereon for one year; (4) by 
owning real estate and living on it for one year; and (5) by being 
hired in service for one year. Liability of fathers, grandfathers, and 
children for mutual support was also provided. 

The ^ct of 1836 introduced the district system of administration 
in Pennsylvania. The county system had been launched with an act 
passed in 1798 providing for the erection of “houses of employment.'’ 
Township and borough administration had been continued for out- 
door relief. The Act of 1836 made it possible to create poor relief 
districts; the first was not created however until 1857.* Subsequent 
amendments made minor changes in the Pennsylvania poor relief 
system from 1836 to 1925. Thf poor laws of 1^5, however, were 
still based substantially upon the Act of 1836.* v 

The history of poor riief in New York differs from the other 
northern colonies because of its Dutch background. Poor relief in 
New Netherland was vested in the ecclesiastical officials of the Dutch 
Reformed Church rather than in public authorities. It was found 
necessary, however, for the Dutch to pass a poor jaw in 1661 as a 
means of protecting the oolony from the influx of persons without 
means. The ordinanoe provided t^at only poor persons carrying cer- 
tificates would be cared for. Each settlement was to support its 
own poor through church collections. In villages, Jacking a church, 
“where there is no preaching" the ma^trates were directed to col- 
lect funds each Sunday for the relief of the poor. 

In provincial New York there was very li^e uniformity m the ac- 
ceptance and administration of the prindples of the English poor 
law. In general these differences are attributable to the difficulties 
of superimposing English procedures on the predominantly Dutch 
population. D^itc these problems province-wide provision for the 
care of dependent persons was made as early as 1683 with a general 
poor law. This law was similar to other colonial measures patterned 
upon the Elizabethan Poor Law. All classes of indigent persons were 
treated alike, with assistance usually provided in their own homes. 
There were a few specialized forms of care, but dependent children 
as in other colonies were often,apprenticed. One section of the laV 
related to settlement and was designed “for the prevention and dis- 
couraging of vagabonds and idle persons to come into this province.” 
The result was that the poor unskilled laborer was looked upon with 

■ William Qinton Heffner, History ^ Poor ReHcJ Le^sMon in Pmnsyl- 
vaniOy i682-r^j (Clcona, Pennsylvania: Holzopfel, 1913). 

* Emil Franl^, Poor in Ppmsyiuania (Harrisbujg: Department of 
Welfare, 1925), p. 9. 
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suspicion and it was difficult for him to acquire legal settlement. In 
fact public welfare administration In provincial New York was pre- 
occupied with preventing indigent persons from gaining legal settle- 
ment 

Specialized provisions were made for certain classes of dependent 
persons in the post-RevoIutionary period. Grants were given to the 
New York hospital for the treatment of poor patients, financial 
assistance was given to the Bloomingdale Asylum, the first institu- 
tion in the state to care for the insane. State grants were also given 
for the care of deaf mutes and for the care of manumitted slaves. 

The unusual interest which was manifested in the poor law prob- 
lems of New York in the early nineteenth century may be attributed 
to the depressed economic conditions of the first two decades of the 
century, a precipitous rise io relief expenditures, and the interest in 
poor law questions in Great Britain. Events In England often had a 
direct bearing upon affairs in New York, espedaUy because numer- 
ous New York reformers kept in close touch wirii English aflairs. 

J. V. N. Yates, Secretary of State, was commissioned by the state 
legislature to make a comprehensive survey of poor relief. His re- 
port based mainly upon questionnaires sent to the poor law authori- 
ties was presented to the legislature in February, 1824.*® Yates es- 
timated that New York averaged one permanent dependent person 
for every 220 inhabitants This he compared with one for every 68 
in Massachusetts, one for every 1 50 io Connecticut, and one for every 
265 in Pennsylvania. He shov^ further that poor relief expenditures 
in the state had risen from ^245/300 in 1815, to 1368,645 in 1819, 
and to >470,582 in 1822. 

The Yates report oflfers an eiccUent account of the prevailing poor 
relief methods. He found that four main systems were used in var- 
ious localities for ±e care of dependent persons. These were; alms- 
house relief; home relief; the contract system whereby the poor were 
cared for by dtizens at a specified rate; and the auction system 
whereby the highest bidder secured the services of the poor. 

Yates was not content with a mere factual survey; he also offered 
critJclBm. He declared that where the poor were “ f^armed out*' they 
were “frequently treated with barbarity and neglect by their keep- 
ers.*' Likewise he found that “education and morals of the children 
of paupers ... are almost wholly neglected.** He complained that 
the able-bodied poor were not employed and that the poor relief sys- 

An extract of this report is reprinted in S. P. Breckinridge, Puklic W 
fare Administration in the United States: SAect Documents (Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1938), pp. 39-54* 
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tern cQcouraged begging. He proposed tiiat indoor relief should be- 
come the chief form of public aid and that the county, rather than 
the town, should become the administrative unit. His report was 
well received and between 1815 and 1867 there was a steady trend 
toward county rather than town administration. This movement 
started with the passage of the County Poor House Act of 1814 and 
by 1840 all but four counties had accepted poor relief responsibility. 
A new poor law official, the county superintendent of the poor (pri- 
marily the manager of the county almshouse), was created. 

State-owned and managed institutions were founded during this 
period for the care of special classes of dependents, defectives, and de- 
linquents. These institutions which were separately managed needed 
a special state supervisory authority. The Board of State Com- 
missioners of Public Charities was created for this purpose in 1867. 
The development of state supervisory authorities of this sort marked 
a new phase in public welfare in America and will be considered in 
a subsequent chapter. 


POOR LAWS lisr THE SOUTHERN STATES 

The poor relief system of England was also reproduced in the South- 
ern colonics with some local adaptations. In Virginia, for example, 
there were laige numbers of indentured servants who had been re- 
cruited from the ranks of the poor, the unemployed, and the convicts 
in England. The children of these indentured servants, legitimate 
and illegitimate, often were in need of poor relief. Many mulatto 
servants and free Negroes also were dependent persons. A mulatto, 
bom of a free white mother of an indentured servant, was in turn 
indentured and ultimately became a free person of color.” In addi- 
tion there were those special classes of unfortunate persons, such as 
the sick, the feeble-minded, and the insane. Like the other colonies 
Virginia was confronted with the problem of protecting the locali- 
ties from a large number of vagrants and vagabonds and at the same 
time securing an adequate labor force for a growing colony. 

Unlike the other colonies Virginia had a definite system for ai 
ministering relief, the English parish system which was reproduced 
on civil-ecclesiasticd lines. The counries of Virginia had been di- 
vided into parishes in 1641. The parish in Virginia as in England had 
mixed civil and ecclesiastical duties, the governing body being the 
vestry composed of ^ve men chosen, after 1676, by the freeholders. 
Their duties were to levy taxes and tithes, appoint clergymen, ad- 
minister the poor laws, investigate immorality, and care for the re- 
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ligious affairs of the parish- Church wardens served as the executive 
arm of the vestry. 

The first poor law was passed in Virginia in 1646. In addition to 
general legislation the administration of poor relief was based upon 
special customs and practices which grew up in various parishes. 
This is dearly shown, as Professor Jemegan has pointed out, by the 
minutes of the vestries. 

Church wardens in colonial Virginia were concerned with the same 
problems as the overseers of the poor in other colonies. They ad- 
ministered a system of apprenticeship which was aimed at protecting 
the parishes from the support of a large volume of poor and illegici- 
mate children. Also they attempted to use the poor relief system to 
reduce idleness and encourage productive enterprise; they secured 
stocks on which to place the able-bodied to work. Furthermore the 
problem of legal settlement was of interest to the church wardens as 
it was to the overseers in other colonies. 

This system of civil-ecdesiastical poor relief became more and 
more unsatisfactory during the eighteenth century. A number of 
sodo-cconotnic changes — the lack of coverage and administrative 
inefficiency of the Anglican Church, the migration of population to 
the western frontier section of the state, and the delay in the for- 
mation of additional parishes— forced the state to adopt a poor 
relief system in accord with modern conditions. Between 17B0 and 
1785 the assembly passed a series of acts (tissolving the, vestries and 
providing for overseers of the poor in every county. A general act 
was passed in 1785 providing for the care of the poor and the ap- 
pointment of overseers in all counties. Control of poor relief thus 
became a matter exclusively of dvil concern and the Anglican Church 
ceased to have any voice in its administration. After the American 
Revolution Virginia's system of poor relief was similar to that of other 
colonies because of the complete separation of church and state, ^ 

A somewhat similar history of poor relief is found in North Caro- 
lina. There were the well-educated "gentry” who lived like their 
aristocsatic counterparts in England, but they formed only a small 
portion of the population. The masses were hard-working people 
who suffered the hardships of a pioneer life. However, the mildness 
of the climate and the abundance of game made subsistence easy, so 
the volume of actual pauperism was not large. 

This society of frontiersmen contained numerous involuntary im- 

" Marcus W. Jemegan, Lahring and Depmdtnt Classes in Colonial Amer- 
icoy i 6 of’il 8 y (Chicago; University of Chicago Press, 1931), Ch. XII, 
pp, 175-88. 
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migrants. Many free N^oes and mulattoes were dependent, and 
there was the problem of caring for dependent children. It was not 
found necessary, however, to pass an act for the relief of the poor imol 
175s, with a '‘for the restraint of vagrants and for making pro- 
vision for the poor/’ It contained the following provisions: (i) a 
poor person could not move from one parish to another without a 
certificate from the sheriff or magistrate showing that he had paid 
his taxes or was not taxable; (2) a vagabond had to furnish security, 
be bound as a servant, or be whipped with thirty-nine lashes on his 
bare back; and (j) the church waidens or justices of the peace were 
empowered to remove poor persons to their place of legal settlement. 

The American Revolution brought about changes in the system 
wthout disrupting the general pattern of admimstrarion. In 1777 
the administration of poor relief funds was transferred from the ves- 
tries to the overseers of the poor who were elected by the freemen of 
the county. These overseers'selected two of their number as wardens 
of the poor. 

During the nineteenth century numerous poorhouses were de- 
veloped in North Carolina. Poverty, however, still continued to be 
associated in public opinion with idleness and crime. As a matter 
of fact there was very little change either in methods of administra- 
tion or in public opinion concerning poor relief between 1700 and 
1900.“ 

The ecclesiastical influence was much less pronounced in the new 
states of the South that were carved out of the western frontier. 
When Kentucky separated from the state of Virginia in 1792 it re- 
tained most of the Virginia political traditions. By that time the 
American Revolution had separated church and state in Virgjma 
and the Anglican influence had virtually disappeared from the ad- 
miniatrarion of poor relief. The office of overseer of the poor, 
however, was not well enough established in Vir^nia for it to be im- 
mediately reproduced in Kentucky, In 1793 Kentucky legislature 
authorized the county courts to levy taxes for the relief of the poor. 
The sherifls and the coQectors of the county levy administeied the 
funds. It is also significant that the original ^ntucky poor law 
utilized the Elizabethan principle of local responsibility, but it was 
silent on the question of family responsibility and legal settlement. 
Family responsibility was not added until 1906 and legal settlement 
as such is still not a part of the Kentucky poor law. 

Kentucky made it dcar.in its original Poor Law of 1793 that the 

“ Roy M. Brown, Pvktic Poor in North Carolm (Chapel Hill; 
University of NqrthXarolina Ptcm, 1918). 
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county WHS to be the administrative unit Prior to 1850 the adminis- 
tration of the poor law was vested in the county courts which con- 
sisted of justices of the peace rather than a county judge. With the 
adoption of the third state constitution in 1850 the county court was 
presided over by a county judge. At the October term of court the 
justices sat with the judge as a court of claims and made provirion 
for the poor. Thus between 1850 and 1891, when a new constitu- 
tion was adopted^ the county court had complete control over the poor 
law system. Fiscal courts established in 1891 took over the adminis- 
tration of the poor law. From then until tiie enactment of the fed- 
eral Social Security Act of 1935 there ^ere very few changes in the 
administration of the Kentu^y poor law other than the appearance 
of special categorical assistance programs beginning ^th soldiers' 
pensions in 1912.“ 

These examples of poor relief administration in the southern 
states show that there was a peculiar combination of public respon- 
ribility and ecclesiastical authority. This mixed type of adminis- 
tration in Virginia and North Carolina was due to the importation of 
the English parish system. The English parish became the town- 
ship in New England because the “Separatists'* who settled in the 
northern colonies were not Anglicans. The southern parish and the 
northern township have not, howevier, had a similar effect upon local 
public administration. In the northern states the township has re- 
mained, in many instances even to the present day, as the unit for 
the administration of poor relief. With the connection of church and 
state in the southern states the parish ^ became Important as a civil 
administrative unit until it was succeeded by the county. When 
new states were created from the western frontier of the southern 
states they adopted the county as the administrative unit for poor 
relief. As was noted in the development of the Kentucky poor law, 
the Anglican Church had little or no influence upon poor law admin- 
istration in the new states of the South. 

POOR LAWS I2f WESTERK STATES 

As people migrated from the eastern seaboard to settle the states 
west of the Appalachian Mountains they carried with them the prin- 
ciples of the Elizabethan'Poor Law. Amidst the diflicultics of fron- 

^ Etnil M. Sunley, Thf Kentucky Poor (Chicago: Uni- 

verrity of Chicago Press, 1942). 

^ la one southern state (loaisiana) the pariah is the unit of local govern- 
ment LOTiriana parishes are geographically like counties in othw states 
are not similar to northern townships or the parishes of colonial Vitginia. 
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tier life they re-enacted the poor laws of the American colonies which 
had been in turn patterned upon English laws. When the Northwest 
Territory first took cognizance of the poor in 1790, only three years 
after its csablishmcnt, the country waJ a wilderness with compara- 
tively few settlers. It possessed no roads nor means of communica- 
tion and although the land was fertile there were perils of famine^ 
flood, and exposure of every sort. Many of the earliest settlers had 
exhausted their fortunes in war and as one author states had "re- 
tired to the wildcmcss to conceal thdr poverty." ^ 

The first territorial poor law enacted in 1790 made the township 
the unit for administration. Under this act justices were authorized 
to appoint annually overseers of the poor in every township. The 
overseers were to report those persons likely to become chargeable and 
to relieve thoee in need. In 1795 the governor and judges of the ter- 
ritory revised the territorial laws and copied the Pennsylvania Poor 
Law of 1771, under which the overseers became subordinate to the 
justiccfl from whom they had to secure approval for granting relief 
and for levying taxes. 

Elizabethan principles infiucnccd the Poor Law of 1795; settb- 
mentj for the purposes of poor relief, depended upon having paid taxes 
for one year, having paid a yearly rental of not less than twenty-five 
dollars, or having lived on the property for one year. Strangers 
coining into a township were required to have a ccirificate attesting 
to their settlement in their previous township. The principle of family 
responsibility was also written into this Law. 

While the state of Ohio mherited from the Northwest Territory the 
poor law principles that were EngEsh in origin, territorial legislation 
for the poor was succeeded by a simpler law in 1805. "Warning 
out," a New England practice, was also added to these principles. 
The warning to leave a township was given by an overseer and served 
by a constable. By 1898 the township trustees were providing pub- 
lic assistance to dependent persons in Ohio. At that time the "per- 
manent paupers " were contracted to the lowest bidder, the " unsettled 
poor" were the expense of the county commissioners, "temporary 
paupers" were the responsibility of the township or municipal cor- 
poration, and those in need of partial relief were the township’s 
burden. The able-bodied poor could be placed at work upon the 
highways or other public property. 

Between i8g8 and 1934, just prior to the passage of the Social 

“ John T. Short, Ohio: Sktkh (flnduitrial Prep'ts! as quoted by Aileen 
E. Kennedy, The Ohio Poor Lav and Its AMnUtrsHm (Chicago: Univer- 
aty of Chicago Press, 1934), p. 10, 
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Security Act, the poor relief system remained essentially as it ^ 
In 1898. The only significant change was that in 1927 the settle- 
ment law was made more stringent. Settlement could be acquired 
only by living for twelve consecutive months in a county without 
recciring public or private aid. A person who had acquired county 
settlement could secure township settlement only by living In the 
township for three consecutive months without receiving public or 
private aid.“ 

The influence of poor relief legislation of the Northwest Territory 
upon the development of poor relief in Iowa was quite marked. As 
F^fessor Gillin has shown, the origins of poor relief legislation of the 
Territory of Iowa may be traced to the statutes of the Territories of 
W«coflsLtt and Mfch%aa which in turn had been adopted from the 
poor laws of the Northwest Territory. The first poor relief act was 
passed by the Legislative Assembly of Iowa io 1840 and “was almost 
a duplicate of the Wisconsin law approved on January 3, 1838,” 
The principal features of the poor laws of the Northwest Terri- 
tory and the Wisconsin Territory were found in the original Iowa 
poor law. After statehood was acquired the territorial poor laws 
were retained until the passage of lection forty-eight on “The 
Settlement and Support of the Poor’^ of the Code of 1851. The Code 
of 1851 was similar to the laws of Ohio and Michigan where the county 
judge was the dominant %are in the administration of poor relief. 
In addition the usual Elizabethan principles were found in the law; 
relatives* responsibility, farming out of the poor to the highest Indder 
for their labor, use of'the poorhousc except where some other plan 
seemed more desirable, and relief to the impotent in their own homes. 
Professor Gillin made a comparison between thejowa law of 1851 
and the Revised Statutes of the State of New York of 1 848 and sliowcd 
that Iowa “borrowed quite fredy from the New York legislation.*’ “ 
In 1873 Iowa adopted a comprehensive poor law which eliminated 
much of the patchwork legislation that had been passed, regarding 
poor relief up to that time. This law. substituted the county, super- 
visors for the county judges as its administrators. Overseers of the 
poor could also be appointed in dries of the first and second dass. 

Iowa also accepted the New England system of warning out. 
This system originated with a territorial law of 1842 giving authority 
to the township overseers of the poor to issue the warning to depatt, 

“ Kennedy, op. at 

John L, Gillin, His^ ^ Pm RAuf LcpslaHon in htsa (Iowa Gty: 
The State Histarical Society of Iowa, 1914), pi 44. 

”/^/rf.,p.8o. 
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the warning being served by the constable. The iS^i Code provided 
that a written warning could be issued by the township trustees^ 
the directors of the poor farm, or the county judge. This system was 
retained by the Code of 1873. According to this Code the order was 
to be issued by the township trustee or the county supervisors. 
Iowa has as a matter of fact been preoccupied with the problem of 
settlement and removal. This has been regrettable because English 
experience had shown the unwisdom of such legislation.^ 

The history of poor relief legislation in Kansas also shows a com- 
plete and unquestioning acceptance of the Elizabethan principles; 
local responsibility and legal settlement have never been abandoned. 
Special frontier conditions forced the state from time to time to supple- 
ment tracEtional poor relief by special legislation designed to afford 
temporary relief from pressing economic conditions. The iir^t pcx>r 
law was enacted by the Kansas Territorial Legislature in 1855 when 
the proslavcry party was in power. As a result the law was based 
upon a Missouri statute. When the anrislavery group came into 
power in 1859 this statute was repealed and was succeeded by a du- 
plicate of the Indiana Poor Law. The only deviation from strict 
Elizabethan principles was in the omission of family responsibility. 

Fortunately Kansas adopted the county rather than the township 
as the admmlstrative unit. The New England almshouse, however, 
made its reappearance in Kansas as the county poor farm. Appren- 
ticeship and binding out were algo accepted at a very early date in 
the development of poor relief legislation. Through the years the 
traditional methods have been retained with very little change in 
Kansas. The joint system of indoor and outdoor relief was modified 
m 1906 when the poor fum became the fundamental poor relief In- 
stitution. With the coming of the depression, in I933, it became once 
again supplementary to outdoor relief. 

Kansas like other states attempted to take certain special groups 
from under the poor law authorities. Such measures as mothers* 
pensions and pensions for the disabled are evidence of this trend. 
Special state legislation also occurred during periods of emergendes. 
Public opinion was in favor of special care for those affected during 
the “grasshopper scourge’* of 1874-1875. Spcdal legislation author- 
ized the townships to issue bonds for relief purposes to be used to 
supply provirions, seed, and grdn to the victims.” This law was 
tested in the supreme court of the state in 1S75 and in a famous de- 

” Gillin, op. at, 

" Grace A. Btxiwniag, The Development ^ Poor RcHeJ Legiilation in Kan- 
sas (Chicago: University of Clucago Press, 1935), 
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ciaon the learned Justice Brewer, who afterwards served on the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, declared the law to be unconstU 
tutionaL. He reasoned that an unsound and dangerous principle 
was involved because the act was designed to aid a spedal class of 
persons.^^ 

The history of the poor law in one of the newer western states, 
Montana, is of interest primarily because of the difference in consti- 
tutional interpretation of a case similar to the Kansas ^^seed and 
feed” decision. Montana had enacted a poor law as early as 1864, 
based upon the territorial acts of Washington and Idaha The county 
was accepted as the administrative unit with the commissioners au- 
thorized to provide for the poor through a contract system or by ap- 
pointing overseers. There have been few changes in the Montana 
poor law since this original territorial legislation. Special legisla- 
tion, however, provided for certain classes who otherwise would 
have been cared for under the poor law. One example is the Seed 
Grain Act which was passed after a hard winter and the dry season 
of 1914 had ruined crops. This Act authorized counties to issue 
bonds for the puipose of providing grain to needy farmers,** Its 
constitutiotidity of course was soon tested in the courts. In de- 
claring the Act constitudonal Justice Sanner said in reference to the 
Kansas decisloo that ^'though written by one of the foremost jurists 
of that era, it shows how even mighty minds are circumscribed by the 
spirit of their time.” ” 

As the pioneers trekked across the great plains of the Middle West, 
to the Rocky Mountains, and to the Pacific Coast they carried the 
Elizabethan Poor Law with them. The andent principles were writ- 
ten into statutes with little thought of their applicability to the con- 
ditions of the West, Some innovations, however, were attempted by 
the newer states. The precarious conditions faced by the hard- 
working pioneer fanners because of drought and pestilence brought a 
change in attitude toward some dependent persons. The seed and 
grain acts of the western states have undoubtedly been a liberalizing 
influence in the administration of public assistance. 

The doctrine of local responsibility was not adopted in the West 
with the harshness and inflexibility so prevalent in New England. 
The West foUowed the South rather than New England and the Mid- 
west in its form of local government. County government in the 

^ State V. Osawket Tomskipt 14 Kan. 322 (1S75). 

” Frederic R. Veeder, The DtveiopmeTit of t^ Montana Poor Law (Chicago: 
University of Chicago 1938). 

® State ex rel, Crydermaa v. iV'mruh^ 54 Moat. 390 (1918). 
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West as in the South is primarily the result of the size of the typical 
unit of agriculture. There the plantations and the ranches do not lend 
themselves to township government, '^or whatever reason it was 
adopted the county is preferable to the txjwnship as a local unit for 
the administration of public asristance. 

POOR LAWS STILL WITH US 

With the exception of a few jurisdictions the poor laws are still 
with us. These laws as we have seen are the feudal remnants of a 
period in history that preceded our modem industrial-urban society. 
The advancing social welfare has brought the Social Security Act 
with its modern social insurance and public assistance provisions 
into exiatence. Federal aid is not provided, however, for poor re- 
lief, general assistance, or pauper relief. Many of the states have 
neglected to modernize their poor law systems and have failed to 
integrate the poor law as a fourth, or general assistance, category 
under the supervision of the state public assistance agency. 

New York modernized its poor law in 192^ with the passage of the 
New York Public Welfare Law.** The State of Washington abol- 
ished its old poor law system in 1937 and gave responsibility for the 
care of indigents who did not fit into the Social Security aid cate- 
gories to the State Department of Social Security.** Wisconsin has 
also made some progress along these lines. The laws relating to the 
relief of the poor were completely rewritten in 1945. The term 
pauper no longer appears in the Wisconsin statutes and legal settle- 
ment has been changed so that need, not geogruphical location, is the 
chief determinant in granting assistance. 

While the spirit of administration rather than legal phraseology is 
the important factor in public assistance it is interesting to note the 
terminology of the poor laws. Miss Edith Abbott found in 1934 
that the outmoded and disgraceful term /itfsc/vr was used in thirty of 
our state poor laws. As Miss Abbott pointed out, the mere change 
in phraseology wiO not automatically mean a change in basic philos- 
ophy but it would be a recognition of the social changes that have 
taken place in the last century.*® 

One of the changes that must be made in order to modernize 

** Lawsiif Nev Yorkf 1919, Ch. 565, pp. 1149-97. 

» Remington, Reoised StattOes ^askingtont Xy "Annual Pocket Part/' 
Tide 67. 

• Edith Abbott, “Abolish the Pauper Laws," Social Service Review^ Vol. 
VIII, No. I (March, 1934), p. 4. 
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completely our public welfare systems is to elimitiate the poor laws 
with their outmoded, feudal administradve devices, thur harsh lan- 
guage, and their inadequate standards. After more than three 
centuries of experience local responsibility has not been able to ac- 
complish this. It will come only through state and federal financial 
assistance. The logical method to secure the abolition of the poor 
laws would be to create a fourth or general assistance category under 
the public assistance provisions of the Sodal Seoirity Act. 


POOR LAW PRIirciPLES 

The longevity of the poor laws has been phenomenaL While 
many of the Elizabethan principles arc deterrents in a modern society 
one cannot ignore the fact that one of the basic principles — public 
responsibility for the care of dependent persons— 'is compatible 
wi^ the democratic way of life. But along with this principle we 
have also been forc^ to continue others that are regressive and from 
a social point of view, undesirable. A brief outline of these princi- 
ples will allow the student to judge for himself the extent to which 
they have hindered progress in the development of social welfare. 

txcal Rcspomihility. It was quite natural in the days of Queen 
Elizabeth that the localities should assume responsibility for the ad- 
ministration of public assistance. Local government was at that time 
the only area of government that directly reached' the people. This 
principle, however, has led to inadequate standards of assistance and 
inefficient and sometimes corrupt administration. Deterrent meas- 
ures such as the ** work test” and the publication of the names of 
TtcipKnts have been used to ttdate the*rol!(S. An un\mal burden 
has been placed upon the overworked local property tax. Usually 
the localities that could least afford to have high tax rates for poor 
relief have had the largest volume of dependent persons. 

The inadequacies of local responsibility were exposed everywhere 
during the depression. Federal '^emergency relief” saved the day, 
but when the Social Security Act was passed in 1935 state after state 
retreated to the poor law system for the administration of general 
assistance. 

Fami/y Rrsponjfiiif/y. Another Elizabethan principle that is un- 
sulted to an industrial society is family responsibility. The poor laws 
in most of our states still spedfy that parents are to support their 
children and grandchildren and vice versa. Expensive and unwork- 
able methods of enforcing this legal obligation are spedfied in the 
Laws. Those who have had experience in the administration of 
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modem public assistance programs usually testify to the antisocial 
and wasteful nature of such procedures. Universally recognized 
social obligations, such as the responsibility for the care of one's 
parents, cannot be successfully enforced through legislation. The 
family as the baac unit in our society is not strengthened by these 
antiquated devices. 

Legal SetdmenU This. principle which was enacted in England in 
1662 as a logical caroUary of the principle of local responsibility, 
makes each community responsible for the care of its own poor. As 
a consequence a barrier is erected which interferes with the mo- 
bility of labor. Legal settlement has led to much expense and use- 
less litigation and with the main portion of the funds for the Social 
Security aids comii^g from the state and federal governments there 
is little need for its retention as an cligilwlity requirement. Although 
this principle has been retained in most states ^ere have been some 
notably progressive developments. The state of Rhode Island, for 
example, has eliminated it as an cligibOity requirement for all forms 
of public assistance. 


SOCIAL LAO AMD THE POOR LAWS 

Many of the new states accepted the principles of the English 
poor laws of 1601 rather than those of the reforms to the poor laws of 
1834. Thus the American states did not make provision for state 
supervision over the local authorities or for a larger unit of local ad- 
ministration than the township or county. This is not surprising, 
especially when we consider the primitive nature of early American 
states. The settlers were, in general, young in age and anxious to 
express their individuality through self-support. Even when the need 
arose for governmental aid for the dependent there was always a lapse 
of time before the enactment of the statutory remedy. This has been 
true the world over and has been called “social lag” by social scien- 
tists, particularly William F. Ogbum. In a democracy where all 
legislation U a result of compromise and deliberation is expected, 
this is especially true, 

In many respects the state does its work in a more competent 
fashion than most of us care to admit. But it is also true that when 
the state lags too far behind the accepted social standard abuses and 
graft become prevalent and vested interests attach themselves like 
parasites to the body politic, looking upon the outmoded adminis- 
trative machinery as a host chat must be preserved at all costs. 
Vested interests of this sort plus the absence of vigilance on the part 
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of taxpayers and benefictaries has resulted in the retentLon of many 
ancient poor la^r principles that should be legislated out of existence. 

An example of soda! lag is the Illinois Poor Law of 1874, which 
with only minor changes, still furnishes the principles for the ad- 
ministration of general assistance in the state. The Law provided 
for county administration of poor relief. With the depression, in 
19JI the legislature passed the “Finn Bill” giving financial respon- 
sibility of poor relief to the townships because the counties could 
not raise additional funds. During the early depression years the re- 
lief of “paupers*' or "unemployables'* remained the responsibility 
of more than 1400 Independent local administrative units, while the 
federal government gave financial assistance to a temporary state 
commission which administered relief to the indigent “employables'* 
in the counties. With the passage of the Social Security Act in 19;]^, 
all general relief became the responsibility of the states and/or the 
localities. In lUlnols general rdief is administered independently 
of the public assistance programs (old-age assistance, aid to depend- 
ent children, and aid to the blind) through the township overseers 
of the poor, who receive state grants. TTius the Elizabethan prin- 
ciples of with emphasis upon local responsibility, family re- 
sponsibility, and residence requirements for the receipt of relief are 
still the foundation for the administrarion of general rehef in the great 
industrial state of Illinois. 

Some states have revised drastically their poor laws. The Sodal 
Security Act of the State of Washington, 1937, incorporated respon- 
sibility for the administration of pauper relief m its state public 
welfare department Many states, such as Missouri, have state grants 
for general assistance, although they have not completely abolished 
the poor laws. Louisiana, a state that escaped the traditional Eliza^ 
bethan poor law history, administers general assistance through the 
same ac^inistrarive channels as the Sodal Security assistance cate- 
gories. However, the appropriation for general assistance is generally 
inadequate because it is not given financial aid by the federal govern- 
ment under the Social Security program, 

Thus the Elizabethan poor law principles with emphasis upon local 
responsibilicy, legal settlement as an cli^bility requirement for pub- 
lic aid, and family responsibility are still with us. The retention by 
modern states of prindplcs designed for a parochial and undemocratic 
society can hardly be described as social lag. From 1601 to the pres- 
ent may be, geologically speaking, a relatively short period of time 
but from the point of view of sodo-ecoaomic organization it is a mil- 
lennium, The “poor law mentality ” aa the Webbs characterized it, 
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is still the guiding star of our general assistance programs in the 
various states; indeed, very few states have legislated the poor laws 
completely out of existence. This is more than social lag, this is so- 
cial backwardness. The student of the development of modem public 
welfare administration must remember that the poor law principles 
of i6oi as well as modern sodal security legislation arc part and par- 
cel of the American system. 
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The Formative Years 
in Public Welfare 



-J. The Rise cf State Agencies 


EARL7 STATE INSTITUTIOITS AND SPECIAL CLASSES OF STATE 
DEPENDENTS 


Specifll colonial and state iasti- 
tutions were provided at an early date for ceimn classes of depend- 
ent persons. The recognition of an obligation by the state was a 
reaction against the inadequate and inefficient care gjven by the local 
overseer of the poor and the local institutions, rather than a reaction 
against the concept of local responsibility. In general this special 
state provision was made for the insane, the criminal, the deaf and 
dumb, the Wind, the debnquent, and the feeble-minded. 

The first institution for the insane was established at Williamsbuig, 
Virginia, in 1769. According to the preamble of the act creating the 
institution, several persons of insane and disordered minds ‘^have 
been frequently found wandering in different parts of this colony, 
and no certain provisions have been made either towards effecting a 
cure of those whose cases are not become quite desperate, nor for 
restraining others who may be dangerous to society » . Local 
PEsponsibility was not able to cope iirith the special problems of the 
dependent insane. 

The Williamsbutg institution was administered by a court of 
directors.” They were empowered to j>urchasc land for a suitable 
location convenient to the city of Williamsburg and to contract for the 
erection of the institution* In addition they were to select a proper' 
keeper and matron” and to call upon physicians and surgeons “for 
the assistance and relief of such poor patients ” Persons were to be 
committed by the local raa^strates in accordance with "such meas- 
ures as his or her case may require.” 

Hospital care had previously been provided for the insane but the 
Williamsbmg institution, which was erected in 177J, was the first 
special institution. When the Pennsylvania Hospital was com- 
pleted in 1753 mentally ill patients were reedved. The insane were 
often chained in iron rings and fitted with a “madcUhirt,” a device 
reaching below the knees which deprived the person of motion. 
Boston had on several occasions been on the verge of establishing a 
special institution for the insane since 1730. The Williamsbuig in- 
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stitution remained thfi only separate hospital for the insane in America 
until half a century later wh^ the Eastern Lunatic Asylum was es- 
tablished in 1824 In Lexington, Kentucky.^ Throughout the first 
half of the nineteenth century thc*^oorhouse cared for most of the 
insane.^ 

Criminals were the second group in need of special state care rather 
than local care. In 1790 the Pennsylvania legislature provided that 
a jail located on Walnut Street in Philadelphia should be remodeled 
Co receive the prisoners of the old High Street Prison. Two classes 
of prisoners, those who had committed serious offonses and those 
who had committed lesser crimes, were to be kept in the Walnut Street 
Prison. The law provided a QDogh basis for the classification of pris- 
oners, the beginning of the rational treatment of prisoners. The ‘ 
serious ofienders were confined in sixteen solitary cells and the less 
hardened and dangerous were lodged in large rooms. Convicts in the 
solitary cells were not provided with any work but the other convicts 
were to work in shops during the day. The Walnut Street Prison was 
of national slgiiiiicaiice because it became the pattern for numerous 
other state prisons. It established thd pioneer prison system of the 
United States which lasted nearly forty years. Aa one European visi- 
tor, a Doctor Julius of Prussia noted, this penitentiary house was the 
“cradle of the American system of reformative discipline.*' An un- 
paid board of managers called inspectors were appointed from among 
the citizens by the mayor and two aldermen to govern the Walnut 
Street Prison. A subcommittee of the board made weekly visits to 
the prison in order to supervise In detail its management. In addi- 
tion the prison was visited dally by one or more of the inspectors, 
who “ took great ddight and were indefatigable in the execution of 
the humane task allotted to them.*’ 

Other states in looking for a model for a state prison followed the 
lead of Pennsylvania. New York built a state prison in 1796, Vir- 
ginia in i8co, Massachusetts in 1804, Vermont in 1808, Maryland 
in 1811, and New Hampshire in 1812,’ Harry Elmer Barnes has de- 
clared that there were two sets of infiuences which gave impetus to 

‘ Albert Deutsch, The Mentally fU in America (New York: Douhleday, 
Doran, 19J0), pp. 

^ John L. (Min, Poverty and Dependency (New York: Appleton-Centuiy, 

* Orlando F. Lewie, The Development of Amerksn Pnsons and Prison 
Customs, Tyy6-j84S (New York; The Prison Association of New York, 
192a), pp. 25-31. See also Blake McKelvcy, American Prisons: A Study tn 
American Soeial History Prior fo /p/5 (Chicago: Univmity of Chicago Press, 

>936), pp- 5-1^- 
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the prison system in America- One was the general social forces which 
made for lefonn of all kinds in the eighteenth century; the other 
was the speafic attempts to reform criminal jurisprudence and penal 
administration during tijAme period. This latter set of forces 
centered around the wriSfs of Beccaria and Howard. Philadel- 
phia was particularly susceptible to these forces. Numerous French- 
men had brought rarionalismj with its emphasis upon the greatest 
happiness for the greatest number," to that dty and many impor- 
tant Fhiladelphiansi such as Benjamin Franklin, had been in France 
during the late Revolutionary period. The philosophy of Montes- 
quieu, particularly in relation to the doctrine of the separation of the 
powers, was brought to America in part at least by these visitors/ 
To these forces should be added the demonstrated inadequacies of 
local responsibility to properly care for these special wai^ of the 
state. 

The deaf and dumb were another group for whom special state care 
was provided. Kentucky was the first state to provide a special pub- 
lic institution. The trustees of the Central College at Danville, Ken- 
tucky, were the governing body of the institution. They were em- 
powered to receive donations and legacies and to appoint “teachers 
and other officers that they may think necessary.*' A committee of 
twelve ladies selected by the trustees were to “aid in the manage- 
ment of the asylum.*' Indigent children, irrespective of residence 
in the state, were to be Supported gratuitously, but those families 
who had resources were to provide for- the keep of thdr children, 
Three private schools had previously been established at Hartford, 
New York, and Philadelphia to provide education for the deaf but 
the establishment of the Kentveky school starred a new era. Many 
states followed Kentucky's example: Ohio in 18^9, Virginia in 1838, 
Indiana in 1844 after a private school had been started in 1841, and 
Georgia in 1846. The Kentucky school had a pronounced influence 
u^n developments in other states. For example the Tennessee 
school was started in 1845, “after an exhibit of pupils from Ken- 
tucky.** By the middle of the nineteenth century there were schools 
for the deaf and dumb in a dozen American states.^ 

In the beginning the schools for the deaf were founded as charitable 
or benevolent institutions. This was true not merely of private in- 
stitutions but also of state schools. The governor of Minnesota, for 

* Harry Zlmer Barnea, The Siory of Pimishment: A Record ^ Man's /»- 
humanity to Man (Bostons Stratfo^ 1930), pp, lao^i. 

< * Harry Beat, Veefnui and the Deaf in At United States (New York: 
Macmillan, 1933), pp. 395-98. 
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example, referred to the state school in 1867 as " this noble charity,” 
The promoters 0/ these schools were concerned with deaf and dumb 
children who were in poverty. Early statutes frequently mentioned 
"care, aid, and support” of these poverty-stricken children. A New 
York statute spoke .specidcaUy of "tfie support and maintenance of 
those whose parents arc unable to care for them ” * Local respon- 
sibility had proved to be inadequate to deal with the deaf and as a 
result they became special wards of the state. These state schools 
for the deaf were operated by small bodies of citizens sometimes with 
the “power to choose the seat of its operations.” In Florida and Kan- 
sas the state hoard of education was the governing body, in Arizona 
and Utah the schools were In the beginning attached to the state 
university, and in Oklahoma the school was affiliated with the state 
normal school. As we have already noted the Kentucky school was 
placed under the trustees of Central (later Centre) College where it 
icmained for more than fifty years.^ 

State care for dependent and delinquent children came about as 
a revolt against the placing of children in local “mixed almshouses.” 
The first institutions were private orphan asylums, but as early as 
1847 ^^sachusetts passed a law for the estabbshment of a state 
reform school, the first state institution for delinquent boys. Al- 
though this was a specialized institution for juveniles it was still a 
miniature prison rather than a reformatory. The Ohio Industrial 
School for Boys, ori^nally the Ohio State Reform School, which was 
established in 1854 was the first true reformatory. Gradually the 
number of such institutions increased and in 1900 there were »xty- 
five,* 

The effort to segregate delinquent children resulted in state laws 
demanding the removal of children from almahouses. Ohio passed 
such a law in 1866, Massachusetts in 1872, and Wisconsin in 1873. 
In Michigan the childr^ were cared for in the Michigan State Public 
School, established in ^874 as a result of Governor Baldwin's visits 
to several poorhouses in 1869. He appointed a commission which ' 
made an exhaustive two-year study of the dependent children in 
county almshouses. They found more than sue hundred dependent 
children under the age of sixteen living in almshouses under degrading 
influences and surroundings.* ^ 

* Ihil, pp. 403-Q^. ^ p. 

* John L. Gillin, Qrimnulm (ind Pmhgy (New York; Appleton-Cen- 
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The mentally defident were likewise provided with special state 
care. In 1846 Dr. F. Backus introduced a bill in the New York 
legislature for the establishment of a State Asylum for Idiots which 
was defeated. An inquiry was made the same year by Massachusetts 
'^into the condition of idiots in the Conunonwealth” and a School 
for Idiots under the superintendency of the celebrated Dr. Samuel 
Gridley Howe was opened in South Boston, October i, 1848. This 
was the lirst state institudon for the teaching of the feeble-minded. 
It was later moved to Waverly and is now the Walter E. Fcrnald 
State School. New York enacted the proposed legislation of 1846 in 
1 85 1 when a State School for Idiots was opened at Albany. A pri- 
vate school for the feeble-minded was started in Germantown, Penn- 
sylvania, in 1852; after 1854 it was partially state supported. Ohio 
established a school at G]lumbus in 1857 and in 1858 one was opened 
at Lakeville, Connecticut. Fourteen states operated institutions of 
this sort by i89a“ 

Another special group who were given state care in some juris- 
dictions were dependent persons without legal settlement witltin a 
state. Prior to 1639 in Massachusetts, the towns appeared to have 
done as they pleased regarding the admission of persons to legal settle- 
ment. In 1639 the towns were required by the state to dispose of 
all ^'unsettled persons’’ Into ’’such towns as they shall judge to be 
most fit.” In 1665 they returned to the former system, but in 1704 
the period of residence required for legal settlement became one year 
and in 1766 It became impossible ‘*to gain a settlement by any length 
of residence.” A person made application to the selectmen which had 
to be approved by vote of all the inhabitants assembled in a town 
meeting. Soon a spedal category of state paupers or state poor be- 
gan to develop. Relief for these persons was provided by the state 
as early as 1675, but it became extensive only after 1766. With the 
development of factories the harsh law of settlement caused a marked 
increase in the number of state poor and by 1B32 the number was 
almost as great as the town poor. 

Many of the Massachusetts towns were without almshouses and 
were in the habit of disposing of the poor by auctioning their services 
to the lowest bidder. Because the state poor were farmed out to the 
towns they were usually turned over to these contractors who bought 
their services at auction. This was not only inhumane but enabled 
many towns actually to profit at the state’s expense. In spite of the 

'' Stanley P. Davies, Sodat Control tf the hfentaUy Defdent (New Yorki 
Crowell, 1930), pp. 36-38. 
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fact that the state paid the it did not have a central supervisory 
authority.^ 

Similar provision^^were made in other eastern states, particularly 
in New YorL In 1809 a special category of county poor was recog^ 
nized by statute. Unsettled poor persons who could not be movd 
tO' the place of legal settlement on account of sickness were made 
chargeable to the counties. This finally led to a county system of 
relief in the 1820's. During the transition from town to county ad- 
ministration a policy of state aid for special groups also developed. 
This had started as early as 1778 with aid for the dependent families 
of New York soldiers who had participated in the Revolution, With 
the establishment of the State Board of Charities in 1867 a State 
Paupers Act provided state assistance for dependent persons who did 
not have legal settlement in Vny county. This group became known 
as the State Poor.“ 


NEED FON A CEKTEAL STATE AUTHORlTT 

The various institutions established in the states were adminis- 
tered by separate boards. Theoretically the governor and the legis- 
lature were expected to supervise and coordinate their eftorts in a 
general way, but men with so many duties had little time to super- 
vise the charitable and cortectional institutions of a state. Massa- 
chusetts, for example, had in 1859 three lunatic asylums, a reform 
school for boys, three state almshouses for the care of the state poor 
or alien poor, a hospital, and an industrial school for girls, dn addi- 
tion, four charitable institutions reedved annual state grants — the 
?erldns Institution and the Massachusetts Asylum for the Blind 
at South Boston, the American Asylum for the Deaf and Dimib at 
Hartford, Connecticut, the Massachusetts Eye and Ear Infirmary at 
Boston, and the School for Idiotic and Feeblc-MindeH Youth at South 
Boston. Each of these institutions was managed by a separate 
board of trustc"^, but the legislature was not concerned with thdr 
administration other than dnancially. Each was created without 
special reference to the others and in no degree as a part of a uniform 
state system. 

^ Robert HaivtfVfhitteti, PuiHe /idministrstion in MaswhtaettSi Stud- 
ies in History, Economics, and Public Law, Vd. VII, No. 4 (New York; 
Columbia University Press, 1898), pp. 40-44. 

^ John Archibald Ealtlic, The CetUrdlitatim ef Administratian in Nea 
York StatCy Studies in Economics, History and Public Law, Vd. IX, No. 3 
(New York; Columbia University Press, 1898), pp. 79-84. 
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A special Icgisladye committee pointed out anomalies In the or- 
ganization of these insdtutiona which increased the expense of operar 
tion and management. The lunatic hospitals had five trustees, the 
reform and industrial schools seven each, and the almshouses and the 
pauper hospital three each. “There may perhaps be good reasons for 
these difierences in organization. Our present purpose in mention- 
ing them/’ declared the committee’s report, “is simply to indicate the 
obvious fact that a want of symmetry so palpable on the surface be- 
trays an absence of system — of a^ptation of different parts to 
each other — which cannot fail to produce confusion and loss/’ “ 
A ^ilar situation was evident in New York, The State Lunatic 
Asylum at Utica was opened in 1843 and was the first state-owned and 
operated institution. A State Asylum for Idiots was established In 
1851, the New York Institution for the Instruction of the Deaf in 
1B57, and a State School for the Blind in 1865. The rise of these insti- 
tutions, each of which was separately managed, required the services 
o£ a central supervisory authority.'^ 

Conditions in midwestem states were like those in Massachusetts 
and New YorL An Illinois report of 1870 “ stated that “ the grea^ 
cst of all the faults in the construction of our county prisons is the 
absence of any means of classifying the prisoners. TTic sane are not 
separated from the insane . . . The sexes are not always separated 
from each other ...” A report in Ohio “ condemned the poor- 
houses and the county jails and like the Ulinols report stressed the 
need for a central state authority. In 1873 a conference was held in 
Chicago to consider the problems of county jails. “A minute and 
careful examination of the jails of Illinois, Wisconsin, and Michigan 
. , . reveals the fact that as proper places of punishment, they fail 
to accomplish the object of their creation . . . They are an absurd 
attempt to cure crime.” What was needed, the report emphasized, 
was a state agency for supervision of these local jails/' 

Dr. ViigiJ 2 . Long in his intensive unpublished study of the de- 
velopment of state supervision of public charities and institutions in 

“ Massachusetts State Charities: Report of the Special Joint Committee to 
InoesUgaie the ff^haJe System the Puklie Charitable Imtilutions of the Com- 
momaealth qf Massachusetts^ During the Recess of the Legislature in iSjS 
(Maaaachusetts Senate Document No. 1, 1859), pp. 3-ia 
^ David M. Schneider, The History of Pt^ie Welfare in Nm York 
f 6 op-iS^ (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1938), pp. 37^9. 

“ Board of State Commiasioners of Public Charities of lUinols, Report to 
the Governor, fSyo, 

“ Second Annual Report of the Board of State Charities of Ohio^ iS 6 $, 
Report of the Conference ^ State Boards, 1872. 
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Wisconsin declared that there were many diverse eonditions which 
hrought the State Board of Gintrol into being. The well-constructed 
and welJ-cndered local jail or poorhouse was seldom ibund in the state 
and numerous irregularities existed in the management of state in- 
stitutions. According to Dr. Long "the inefficiency of decentralized 
supervision and control'' was dearly established on five points. In 
the first place, there was a pronounced lack of efficiency and economy 
in the management of the state institutions* Secondly, the inmates 
of local ^shouses and jjuU were often treated in cruel and inhu- 
mane ways. Thirdly, some of the officials had committed fraudu- 
lent acts. Fourthly, there was a need for -increased institutional 
facilities. Finally, certain classes of dependent persons were uncared 
for. Dr. Long concluded that "the evils of the poorhouses and jails 
were not peculiar to this state, but similar conditions were found 
generally throughout the United States.^' ^ 

AtASSACHUSETlS STATE BOARD OF CHARITIES 

The first development in the supervision of state charitable insd- 
tutions and agencies was the Massachusetts Board of State Chari- 
dcs established in 1863. Suggestions had previously been made to 
unify the staters charitable institutions and agendes ® Immigration 
from abroad had been increasing and, for more than ten years, an 
Alien Commissioner had partial control over the facilities for the care 
of the state poor.®' Many able men were concerned with the prob- 
lems of public charity in Massachusetts, They were convinced that 
“if ever there was a sptem at loose ends, it is the present pauper sys- 
tem of Massachusetts. There is a total want of harmony between 
the administrative elements ... In truth, there is an evident feel- 
ing of jealousy prevalent, and a want, of centralize authority in- 
jurious to the interests of the state. Unison, cooperation, oneness, 
is eminently derirablc." 

The Massachusetts Board was established with seven men and a 
paid secretary, general agent, and several derk^. While managers 

Vit^l E. Long, “State Soperrision and Control of Welfare Aancics 
and Institutions in WUconsin” (Unpublished Ph.D. dissertation! UniTer- 
sity of Wisconsin, 1940), p. 6a 

Report ifihe Joins Aanding Commitiee on PtbUc C^'taile ImfiSutions 
(Massachusetts Senate Document, No. 63, 1858). 

® jicts and Resolves Passed hy the Gmerd ComtfUassaehiuem in the Ymt, 

Chap 225. See also 1 851, Chap. 342. 

® Report oj the Joint Standins Committee on Public Charitable Institutions 
(Massachusetts Senate Document, No. 63, 1858). 
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retained control over their respective state Institutions, the Board 
had certain deiinite and specific duties. It acted as an alien com- 
mission, supervising the care of state paupers, and it inspected and 
reported on all charitable and correctional work done in the state in- 
cluding the activities of local jails. Among its first dudes were 
arranging for the examlnatlDD of more than iS,ooo immigrants; re- 
moval of 1000 to jooo persons per year; securing the return of 
public charges from 334 cities; and the inspecdoti of three lunatic 
hospitals, four hospitals, three reform schools, the state prison, five 
other state institudons, and scores of local jails. 

The membership and the caliber of its paid staff was in no small 
way responrible for the success of the Board’s undertakings. For 
ten years, five of them spent as president^ Dr. Samuel Gridley Howe, 
the eminent physician-philanthropist, was a member. Dr. Howe 
was one of the important men in the development of American phi- 
lanthropy in the nineteenth century. He was a roman ric character 
whose bfe was “adventurous, and at the same time full of beneficent 
activity.” Graduating from the Harvard Medical School at twenty- 
three he went to Greece to serve in the patriot army in its war for 
Greek independence. Upon his return to the United States he became 
interested in a project for teaching the blind and pioneered in this 
field at the Massachusetts School and Asylum for the Blind. Later 
he experimented in the teaching of idiotic children and established 
the Massachusetts School for Idiotic and Feeble-Minded Youth. 
He also found time to serve as a member of the state legislature 
from 1840 to 1846, to be an active supporter of the Boston Prison 
Discipline Society, to campaign for abolition through the Emigrant 
Aid Committee, and to serve as a member of the Sanitary Commis- 
sion (a forerunner of the American Red Cross) during the Civil War.® 
The Board was also very fortunate in having as its first secretary 
Frank B. Sanborn, a young man of intelligence, ability, and energy. 

The Massachusetts Board embarked upon its work with the energy, 
enthusiasm, and efficiency which so often characterizes a pioneer 
project in social reform. Instructive and informative statistical data 
were gathered; le^slation was suggested to reduce the number of 
unsettled poor; and a plan of dassificarion was suggested in order 
to promote a more intelligent use of state institutions. At the end of 
five years this resulted in a great reduction In the number of state 
paupers and order had been brought Into the administrative struc- 
ture of the state’s institutions. 

® Edith Abbott, Some American Pioneers in Soeiai Welfare (Chicagor 
University of Chicago Preas, 1937), pp. 88-97. 
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The Board was not content with merely administering its statu- 
tory duties with eifidency and dispatch; in addition it became an 
instrument oi national Jeadcrahip for social welfare. As early as 1857 
Dr. Elowe had aiigued against placing dependent persons in asylums. 
He convinced the Board that it should place children who were state 
charges m the care of private femilies where they would lead more 
nearly normal lives. In 1869 the governor created a State Visiting 
Agent to supervise this work, thus instituting a plan whereby a 
representative of the Board attended every trial of a juvenile delm- 
quent and reported the drcu^tances of each case. Supervision was 
given to those children who were not sent to state institutions. This 
was the beginning of public foster home care and juvenile probation 
in the Uni^ States. ' 


SUPERVISORY AUTBORinES IN OTHER STATES 

The experience in Massachusetts soon led to similar developments 
in other states. As early as 1847 an act of the New York legislature 
provided for the election of three prison inspectors in accordance with 
the constitution of 1846,” The interest of a lawyer, John L. Pruyti, in 
the bad management of an almshouse in Albany led him to campaign 
for state supendsion of public charities. An appeal was made to the 
governor and in 1867 the legislature created the Board of State Com- 
missioners of Public Charities with Pruyn as Chairman. Dr. Charles 
S. Hoyt who had been chairman of the Committee on State Chari< 
table Ijistitutiona was made secretary of the Board and served until 
hla death more than thirty years later. The New York Board 
started with visitorial and supervisory powers over charitable and 
correctional institutions receiving state aid and over county and city 
almshouses. The members had no authority over the state prisons. 
In 1873 the name was changed to the State Board of Charities and a ^ 
new law extended its powers of visitation to all charitable, coriec^ 
tional, or reformatory institutions (prisons excepted) in the state. 
The New York Board was given some slight powers over the removal 
of insane persons in 1S73 and in z88o it was empowered to return 
alien paupers to foreign countries. It also supervised, b^inning in 
1880, programs of boarding state paupers in select^ local alms- 
houses. 

In sjHte of the addition of certain administrative functions the 
Board 8 chief activities were supervisory. Of particular significance 

■ if the State f New Yorit, Chap. 460. 
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are the studies, inquiries, and reports that were made on the adminis- 
tration of outdoor relief, the causes of pauperism^ the condition^ of 
the insane and feebl&minded, and the population of local almshouses. 
This was research with a purpose and resulted in improved standards 
and corrective legislation. Through this research the board secured 
the classification of Inmates in almshouses, improved care for the in- 
sane, and a pronounced reduction in the number of children in alms- 
houses.^ 

Ohio established a Board of State Charities in 1867 as the direct 
result of a l^slator* s Interest In state supervision of charitable in- 
stitutions. Entirely supervisory in character the Board visited and 
reported on all charitable, correctional, and penal institutions sup- 
ported by taxation One of its most diligent campaigns was for the 
removal of children from almshouses. In fact the members were so 
ardent that the board was abolished in 1872. It was revived in 1876 
under the governorship of Rutherford B. Hayes, later President of 
the United States, who took a very active interest in the board s 
activities. General R. Brinkerhoff,* an able and enthusiaatic man, 
served as Chairman for many years. The Secretary was also an able 
man, the Reverend A. G. Byers. The history of this Board is virtually 
the history of reform in the social welfare field from 1875 to 1900 in 
Ohio. Its efforts resulted in supervision by the county of lo^ in- 
sdtudons, the separation of prisoners in county jails, the creadon of 
a system of graded prisons, the adopdon of an indeterminate sen- 
tence law, and the establishment of special provisions for the care of 
epileptics. It remained essendally a supervisory body during the 
nineteenth century although it was given in 1896 the power to trans- 
fer aged deaf and dumb Inmates from local almshouses to proper state 
institutions. In 1898 it was granted authority to approve all plans 
for new charitable or correctional Institutians, Like the Massachu- 
setts Board it encouraged the placement of dependent children in 
private homes. 

Pennsylvania established a State Board In 1869. As In other 
states the Board's powers and duties were largely those of inspection 
and suggestion, although they were empowered to approve or re- 
ject plans for local jails and almshouses. It displayed the intelligent 
and enlightened social aggressiveness that was characteristic of 
boards in other states. It was instrumental, among other thin^, in 

“ Jeffery R. Brackett, Supmisicn end Educetton in Charity (New York; 
Macmillan, 1903), pp, 27-30. 

“ Sec his report on the Ohio Board of Charities, Prueedings oj the National 
Cof^erence if Charities and Cmeetiaru^fiSSr^ pp, Bi-82, 
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securing the passage of a law which prohibited the intention of chil- 
dren in almshouses.®* 

The Illinois Board was likewise estahijshed in 1869, From its very 
inception it displayed a distinct interest in central financial super- 
vision which ciilminated in the adoption of the Illinois Adminstra- 
» tive Code in 1917, an important milestone in the development of state 
public welfare agencies. The governor apparently sought the ad- 
vice of the Board in regard to appropriation^ and it was able to pre- 
scribe unifonn accounting procedures for ah institutions in the state.*^ 

The Reverend Oscar C, McCulloch reported to the National Con- 
ference of Charities and Corrections in 1S89 that the Indiana Bo^rd 
of Charities was established in that year after six years of hard work. 
** Before the legislature came together, while the newly elected men 
were in that impressionable state in which every new legislator is 
when he is desirous of useful information, we used to send them^ 
aboutonce a week,var[ous papers on State Boards of Charities . . 
Although this Board was purely adwsory it made many notable im- 
provements by securing the interest of the public and the press. 
Some of its accomplishments were measured in economic terms; the 
cost of maintenance of inmates in state institutions was reduced and 
supervision over the expenditures of local outdoor lelief resulted in 
“a saving of over $400,000 a year, and a diminution m the poorhousc 
population over that of ten years ago —a great social gain.'' ® 

Connecticut established a State Board of Charities in 1873 com- 
posed of five members, three men and two women. It was not very 
active until it was reorganized in 1884 with a full-time paid sec- 
retary It served as an Inspecdonal authority for all “institutions 
for the care or support of the dependent or criminal classes" and as 
a prison commission and^a lunacy commission. Beginning with the 
year 1884 it also arted as the pladng-out agency for children in 
county institutions.” 

Report of Dr. Diller Luther, Secretary of the Board of Charities of 
Pennsylvanlft, Prf)ceedings of idie N^onal Caiftnitce if Charities and Cmec- 
thnsy idfSy ppi 19-20; Report by the Rev. J.'L. Mulligan, ibid.^ pp. 

^ Brackett, op* riA, pp. 43-44. See also Report by George S. Robinsoa 
in Proceedings of the Natio^ Conference of Charities and CotrecHonSy iSSSy 
pp. Si' 54 . 

® "Minutes and Diaeiissiofts, " Proceedings if ^ N^anal Conference ^ 
Chaniies and CorretiionSy 188 ^, p. 2J5. 

" Brackett, op* ciS., p. 56. 

” Ibid.y p. 48. 

” "Re^rt from Connecticut," Proceedings ^ the National Coherence of 
Charities and Cmectim, iSSs, pp- 33-36. 
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Minnesota established a State Board of Charities and Corrections 
in 1 883. It was modeled originally upon the Ohio system of advice, 
inspection, and supervision. Additional powers, especially relat- 
ing to the protection of children in local institutions, were soon given 
to it» In sixteen yeans of existence forty-seven of its dghty-three 
recommendations were fully accepted hy the legislature. It was suc- 
ceeded in 1901 by an administrative board, the State Board of Con- 
trol,® 

In Wisconsin the State Board of Charities and Reform, established 
in 1871, also gravitated at a relatively early date from supervisory 
to definite administrative power. During its early years it was em- 
powered to condemn unfit local jails, to prevent the building of jails 
deemed by it to be improper, and to refuse state aid to county asy- 
lums that were unfit The first board on which a woman served, it 
was able to bring about many improvements in the public charities 
of the state, especially in the county institutions. A political up- 
heaval in 1890 led to its reorganization as a Board of Control with 
many definite administrative rather than supervisory responsibilities.®* 
By 1 886 H. H. Giles of Wisconsin was able to report to the Na- 
tional Conference of Charities and Corrections that twelve states 
had boards of charities Connecticut, Illinois, Massachusetts, Mich- 

igan, Minnesota, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Kansas, Pennsyl- 
vania, Rhode Island, and Wisconsin, Giles declared that although 
the statutory basis of the boards was different and their organiza- 
tional structure was not uniform, they all had a similar purpose: 
to bring the institutions they supervised directly under the eye of 
the state. At that time the main functions of all state boards were 
advisory, but in some states they had acquired administrative au- 
thority, In New York, Pennsylvania, and Massachusetts members of 
the boards were commissioners of immigration and they also had au- 
thority to remove paupers to counties from whence they came. The 
Wisconsin board possessed the right to remove the chronic insane 
from one institution to another. In Kansas and Rhode Island the 
boards were “purely administrative*’ because they served as boards 
of trustees for all state institutions.*^ 

The state boards were very alert to their responsibilities. The 
*® Samuel G. Smith, “The Board of Control in Minnesotaj” American 
Journal cf Swialosy^ Vol. VI, Nou 6 (May, 1901), pp. 778-81. 

•* Bemett 0 . Odegard and George M. Krith, A Himry of the State Board 
^ Control of Wisemin, (Ma^fison: State Board of Control, 1939). 

” H. H. Giles, “Report of the Committee on State Boards of Charities,” 
Proceedings the National Conference tf Cheri^s and C&irecUonSy j 886 ^ 
pp. 19-26, 
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members often believed that '*a state Board of Charities is the most 
advanced achievement of government philanthropy.” They were 
embarking upon crusades “seeking to lessen degradation, suffering, 
vice and crime and laboring to uplift the d^endent, defective, and 
delinquent classes to “nobler lives, purer homes, and better dtizpn- 
fihip." “God’s good time/* they believed they would live to see 
“a United States Board of Charitie|.” !t isdittle wonder that such 
zeal and enthusiasm led to more and more administrative respond- 
bilities, setting the stage for a controversy regarding the rdative 
merits of supervision versus administration. 

ACCOMPUSHMEtrrs or the state boards 

Frank B. Sanborn, writing in iB 87 j assessed the importance of 
these boards in the development of American social poHcy, He be- 
lieved benehdal results could be dassided: (i) improv^ treatment for 
the mentally ill; (2) a decrease in pauperism; (3) better care and pro- 
tection for children; (4) reforms m the criminal law; (5) the contiDol 
of immigration “as affecting insanity, pauperism, and crime**; (6) 
more efficient and economical administradon.** Sanborn offered care- 
ful documentation for his daims and in conclusion dedared that "an 
important examination of what the state boards have done within the 
past twenty years will convincje any person of their utility/’ 

It must be admitted that they were able to secure improved treat- 
ment for the mentally ill. In Massachusetts, Ohio, and New York 
they were created, in huge part, becauscof theshockingcaJiber of care 
afforded the insanp in those states. As Sanhom pointed out, these 
boards were “early drawn to the subject of insanity ... and to the 
provirion needing to be made for its treatment with a view to re- 
covery.** ^ They secured an increase in the medical staff in many 
states, commitment procedures were improved and humanized, and 
physical fadlities were expanded and improved This was a period 
when the number of cures effected appear to have been stated in 
highly optimistic terms and some of the daims of the boards on this 
point are questionable,” Nevertheless the treatment of the insane 
became more skillful, restraint and sedusion disappeared as every- 
day necessities, and occupational therapy introduced. 

* Frank B. Sanborn, "Work Accomplished by the State Boards,** Procted- 
ings efthe National Conference Charities and CorrecHonSi fSS^y pp. 75-101. 

” See Albert Dcutsch, The Mentally III in America (New York: Double- 
day, Doran, 1938), Chap. VllI, *'The Cult of Qirability and the Rise of 
State Institutions,” pp. 131-57. 
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The boards were not so successful in dealing with the problem 
of pauperism which they usually blamed upon the hordes of poor 
immigrants from Europe and intemperance among the native worldog 
class. They endeavored to check the growth of pauperism by in- 
creased eflorts to educate and to care for dependent and neglected 
children. 

At the time the boards were first established (1863-1870) dependent 
children were usually cared for in poorhouses in association with the 
insanci the infirm^ the incurably diseased^ and the feeble-minded. 
The reformers described the poorhouses aa “a painful heterogeneous 
mass of humanity . . . Fow impossible to prevent these smitten 
creatures preying upon one another In the diseased conditions of body 
and mind ” ” In many states — notably Massachusetts and Michi- 
gan — special state care came to be provided for dependent children, 
and in all states the number of children in poorhouses greatly dimin- 
ished. 

Most of the boards had authority to inspect prisons and local 
jails and they labored to promote better prison legislation, to improve 
prison management, and to take steps for the rc-cducation and ref- 
ormation of criminab. The Massachusetts Board, for example, se- 
cured the establishment of a spedal reformatory for women in 1B77. 
The state boards in Michigan, Ohio, Illinois, and Wisconsin were also 
active in prison reform," 

Several of the boards (New York and Massachusetts in particular] 
were aware of the “great port which foreign immigration plays in the 
increase of our social evils/* The boards in other states “g^dually 
perceived the same evils, “ and urged Congress to make immigration 
subject to national regulation. This was done as early as 1882, but 
the laws were not too effective, They were convinced that there 
was a disproportionate number of lunatics, criminals, and paupers 
among immigrants and their children. “To some extent, this evil is 
increased by the blendiog of foreign races in our large cities.” Id 
spite of an inadequate and incorrect diagnosis of the problem San- 
born said “the Boards of Public Charity in the past have had fre- 
quent occasion to comment on this, and must continue to do so in 
the future.**" 

** Presidential address fay the Right Rev. Geotge D. Gillespie, Proceedings 
of the National Conference ef Charities and Ccfwfriww, pp. nii-xiiii. 

” A. H. Young, ^'RefoiTDation in Penal Treatment," Proceedings of the 
National Corference cf Charities and Cwrwriwu, iSS^i pp. 177-88; and E. H. 
Hall, "Reformation of Crimiiial Girls,” I^d^t pp- i8t^9. 

** Sanborn, op. ri/., pp, gB-iro. 
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The trend toward more ecoinomjcaL and efficient administration 
was almost as important as the results in scxrial reform. As we have 
already noted, one of the principal activities of the lUinc^ Board 
was to prepare budget estimates and supervise expenditures over the 
charitable institutions* Many other boards were given similar re- 
sponsibilities. The charitable institutions of the states became well 
administered and set examples for other state services which resulted 
in an economy and efficiency movement, which will be discussrfl in 
a later chapter. The boards also investigated the subject of uniform 
statistical reporting. At the request of F. H. Wines of the Illinois 
Board special committees of the National Conference of Charities 
and Corrections were appointed to work on this problem. As early 
as 1885 Wines was aware of the necessity for uniform and precise 
factual data as the ba^ for sodal reform.^ 

The boards also provided the stimulation and leadership which 
resulted in the esta^shment of the National Conference of Chari- 
ties and Corrections, later known as the National Conference of Social 
Work. The Conference was founded in 1871 when the representa- 
tives of the state boards of charities of Connecticut, Illinois, Kansas, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, New York, Rhode Island, and Wisconsin 
met "to better get acquainted, to discuss questions of common 
interest, to meet for mutual benefit and encourageraent** Seventy- 
nine j)erson5 (only one of whom was a woman) started an organiza- 
tion destined to become a great national forum on social problems 
and social policy,® It is significant, as Dr. Ellen G. Potter noted in 
her presidential address of E945, that the conference was "created 
to meet a governmental need,” As^^a matter of fact the charity or- 
ganization movement did not come into being in America until 1877 
and it was not until 1890 that the private charitable societies domi- 
nated the conference.^ 

Selected hihlio^aphy 
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^ F. H. Wines, “Uniform Statistics,” Prweedtnxs (f the National Cot^er- 
ence of Charities and Cerrectionsy pp. 390-93. 

® For the history of the National Coiiferenoe of Charities and Corrections 
(which changed its name to the National Conference of Social Work in 1917) 
see Frank J. Bruno, TrenAs in SodiU fVerk (New York; Columlna Umver- 
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® Ellen C. Potter, M.D., "The Year of Decision for Social Work,” Pro- 
eeedings the Natit^ Conference of Social Work, p. 4. 
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6 , The Beginnings of Federal Aid 


SIQNinCAKCE OP lEDEltAL AID 


Finandal aid from die federal and 
state governments has been responsible in large measure for die 
phenomenal growth of our public welfare services. ^Federal grants- 
in-aid have been increasingly important since the establishment of 
the Emergency Relief Division of the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poradon in 1932 and the Federal Emergency Rjelief Administration in 
May, 1933. The Social Security Act, passed in August, 1935, per- 
manendy established the grant-in-aid. In 1947 f^ral ^ds ac- 
counted for 52 per cent of our expenditures for old-age assistance, 38 
per cent of our expenditures for aid to dependent ^Idien, and 50 
per cent of our expenditures for aid to the blind.^ 

It is significant that all of the services administered through the 
provisions of the Social Security Aet are financed by means of grants- 
in-aid with the exception of one of the social insurances (old-age and 
survivors* insurance). Unemployment compensation, child welfare, 
voptional rehabilitation, public health, and the public assistance 
prograzns are all administ&ed la the states with the help of federal 
funds. Federal grants-in-ald for public education, health insurance, 
and hospital construction have been advocated by many persons and 
apparently will be more extensively used in the future. To know 
wherewe are today with the grant-in-aid system>tounderstaDd howwe 
got that way, and to appreciate where we might go in the future, a 
student should have some knowledge of the history of grants-in-aid in 
America. 


BRIEF HISTORY OF QRANTS-IN-AID IN AMERICA 

Sodal reformers turned to the federal government as a means of 
supporting state welfare agencies and Institutions at a relatively early 
date, in fact more than four decades prior to the establishment of the 
first state welfare authority. This was quite natural because the be- 
ginnings of fodml aid can traced to the days before the constitution. 


* Anrml istpm af Ga Fedml J««ri/y p. 104. 
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When Congress was sdlL meeting under the Articles of Confedera- 
tion in 1785 it was decreed that a portion of the public domain in 
the Northwest Territory should be used for the htitmcial support 
of public schools. In 1802 when Ohio was admitted to the Union 
its enabling act stated that "the section number sixteen in every 
township . . . shall be granted to the inhabitants of each township, 
for the use of schools.” Government functions at this time were so 
very limited that revenues frequently exceeded expenditures. With 
the large amount of land which belonged to the ft^eral government 
the problem arose of finding suitable services to finance trough the 
sale of the public domain. 

Most of the original colonies had used various revenues, mainly 
derived from the sale of land within their borders, for the subvention 
of public schools and occasionally of the church. New York used the 
idea of a grant-in-aid for schools when in 1795 an annual appropria- 
tion of 20^1)00 pounds was made ibr the support of local schools. 
After a rather checkered career the grant-in-aid system for local 
education was established on a permanent basis in New York in 
180 The permanent fund was secured from the sale of certain public 
kn^ and in 1811 all unsold lands were added. A similar history 
of the use of state lands for public education is evident in Massa- 
chusetts, Pennsylvania, and Connecticut. Although the grant-in- 
aid system probably owed its origin in these states to a surplus of 
revenues above needs, the system became more or less permanent. 
This, as Dr. Henry J. Bittermann has pointed out, is due to the fact 
that support from this source, once established, becomes accepted 
and treated as a normal expenditure of the central government.^ 
Only three of the states admitted to the Union since 1802 have failed 
to secure from the federal government a dower of fand for their 
public schools. Indeed from 1848 to 1894 it was standard practice for 
the federal government to grant two sections in each township to the 
newly-admitted states for this purpose. 

^^igher educarion also benefited as early as 1787 when Congress 
decreed “that land not amounting to more than two townships be 
given perpetually for the purpose of an univerrity.” This practice 
led to the passage of the Morrill Act in 1862 which donated lands to 
the various states for “the endowment, support and maintenance of 
at least one college where the leading object shall be, without exclud- 
ing other scientific and classical studies, and including military uc- 
tics, to teach such branches of learning as are related to agriculture 

* Henry J. Bittermatin, State and Federal GrsfitMft-Ald (New York and 
Chicago: Mentzer, Bush, 1938), pp. 59-62. 
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and the mechanic arts ” Many senators, particularly those from the 
South, were fearful of this Act’s effect upon the sovereignty of the. 
states and it was only passed in 1862 after the southerners had with- 
drawn from Congress. ^ 

In its final form the Morrill Act granted 30,(5po acres of land to each 
state for each member of the House and Senate. According to Pro- 
fessor Austin F. MacDonald, one of the leading authorities on the sub^ 
ject of grants-in-ald, this Act was a disdnet advance over earlier laws. 
For the first time the states were required to meet certain standards — 
ineffective to be sure in light of present requirements — in order to 
receive the federal aid. They had to invest the money derived from 
the sale of federal lands in certain stocb yielding not less than five 
per cent interest. They could use only the interest; the principal 
was an “inviolable fund’* for whose permanence they were made re- 
sponsible. Each year the governor had to make an annual report to 
the Congress upon the state of the fund and upon the progress of the 
college. The passage of the Second Morrill Act in 1690 added a new 
device; a clause enabled the Secretary of the Interior to withhold the 
“annual allotment feom any institution not fulfilling its obligations/* 
Although for the first time the federal government had a heavy club to 
force compliance with federal requirements,* the true potency of 
this weapon has been more imagined than real.* 

Parts of the federal domain were allocated to the states in the 
early days for purposes other than education. Large areas of swamp 
land were given to fifteen-states on the condition that the proceeds 
be used for the reclamation of the land. Some states were also given 
title to salt lands within.their borders. Approximately five million 
acres were bestowed by the federal government upon the states for 
use in building canals. Nineteen states secured five hundred thou- 
sand acres under an Act of 1841 for use in internal improvements. 
Twenty million dollars of surplus funds in the federal treasury were 
apportioned to the states in 1837 ^^d an additional distribution of this 
sort was made in 1841. Immediately after the Civil War the federal 
government gave forty million acres of federal land to the states for 
the construction of railroads. The railroads, often under scandalous 
conditions, received more than twice that amount from the states.' 

• Austb F. MacDonald, Feitrel Aid: A Study of the American Subsidy 
Systm (New York: Crow^, 192B), pp, 13-24. 

* See for examples, Robert T. Lan^ale and aaaociates, The AdministraHon 
of Old-Age Assisutnee (Chicago: Public Administration Service, 1939) and 
Arthur ?, Miles, Federal Aid and PubUc Assistanee in IlHmis (GucAgo: 
Univenity^ Chicago Press, 1941). 

^ MacDonald, op. cit^^ pp. 13-15. 
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With federal land available in large quantities it ia little wonder 
that social reformers turned toward the central government. They 
had every reason to believe that the federal government should make 
a portion of the public domain available to the states for the care of 
the dependent, defective, and delinquent classes. 


EAJLLIE 9 T EFFORTS AT FEDERAL AID FOR PUBUC WELFARE 

We have noted previously how the states were forced to assume the 
responsibility for the care of certain groups of dependent, defective, 
and delinquent persons because of the inadequacy of local facilities. 
The state accepted responsibility for the care of the insane, the crimi- 
nal, the deaf, the feeble-minded, and various other special groups. 
They usually established special Institutions for the care of these 
groups; insane asylums, prisons, reformatories, and asylums for the 
deaf were erected. In the early days of these institutions some 
states developed reciprocal or interstate relations. The fact that 
these institudons were used by residents of other states gave them a 
special claim for federal aid. In addition the fact that they attempted 
to provide educational as well as custodi^ service seemed to warrant 
classification as educational insdtudons. 

The first to make this special plea for federal aid was the Connect- 
icut Asylum for the Deaf and IXimb. In 181^ an association of cit- 
izens raised by voluntary contribution a fond to send the Reverend 
Thomas H. Gallaudet to Europe to learn the methods used there in 
teaching the deaf and dumb, He was especially impressed with the 
work of Ahb6 Sicard who was prindpal of a school for the deaf and 
dumb near Paris. A pupil of the Abb6 was engaged by Gallaudet as 
a teacher and arrived in Connecticut, August, i8i6. The Connecti- 
cut Asylum, incorporated in May, i8r6, had more than fifty pupils 
in 18T9 from the following states in addition to Connecticut: New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, Vermont, Rhode Island, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, and Kentucky. 

Data were presented to Congress showing that the tuition of j2oo per 
year per pupil was not sufficient to cover the costs of board, laundry, 
and lodging. The committee representing the institution declar^ 
that it was “open for the reception of pupils from every part of the 
Union,” but that its funds were “too small to admit of its becoming 
extensively useful,” and said it trained persons to qualify as teachers 
of the deaf and dumb in other states.^ 

^ From Armais aj Cmgress (15th Congress, 2nd Sssekid, 1818-1819), 11 > 
pp. i 329 - 3 a 
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A bill iocorporating the recommendations of the Connecticut pe-^ 
titiofl was introduced in Congress, March r, 1819, and pass^ March 
3, 1819, agmnst considerable opposition. The opposition painted 
out that the institution was primarily local in characterj that it was 
not strictly charitable because the rid also recdred Its benefits, and 
that such a step would establish regrettable precedents. As passed, 
the bill granted 23,ocx> acres of public land to the institution. When 
the land was sold 1300,000 was realized.* 

Congress also granted in 1826 a township of public land for the 
benefit of the Kentucky Deaf and Dumb Asylum whose facilities 
also were made a7Bikble to the residents of other states. In fact 
it was the only institution of its kind to serve the population of the 
entire Mississippi valley. Thus was Inaugurated a new policy for the 
care and education of the deaf in the United States. insci- 

tution in Connecticut was operated under private auspices the Asy- 
lum in Kentucky was operated directly by the state and all of the 
schools subsequently established through state effort, with the ex- 
cepdon of one in Maryland and some in New England,- followed the 
Kentucky precedent.* 

The New York Deaf and Dumb Asylum which had been Incorpo- 
rated in 181B by “several benevolent gentlemen,” attempted un- 
successfully to introduce a bill for federal aid in 1824. A “small 
portion of our immense landed estate” was requested for this “good 
and humane purpose.” Ferny Clay,* the Speaker, objected on the 
ground that another institudon in addidon to the Connecdcut 
Asylum was not required. Many others spoke against the bill, in- 
cluding a Mr, Foot of Connecticut, who declared that the precedent 
of the Connecdcut Asylum did not ^pJy in this case. The grant 
to the Asylum in Hartford he contended had been made because it was 
the first institution of its kind in America and was intended to intro- 
duce a system of teaching the deaf and dumb to the entire nation. 
The Connecdcut institution, therefore, “had peculiar claims to the 
aid of the Government,” not possessed by the New York institution.** 
The bill failed to pass and with the exception of the bill relating to 
the institution in Kentucky, federal aid was not requested for public 
welfare until the days of Dorothea Lynde Dix. 

* Hairy Best, The Desf (New York: Crowell, 1914), ppi 136-37. 

* pp. 141-42, 

* Clay had previously shown a “particular r^ard*' for the Connecticut 

undertaking. It was largely through his influence that the bill relating to 
the Connecticut institution was maneuvered through Congress, p. 

> 37 )- , 

Anim of Confess (16th Congress, ut Session, 1819-20), 1 , 882-91. 
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At least one state made an attempt to secure federal aid for the 
establLshiuent of county poor farms. In 1830 Indiana memorialized 
Congress requesting that an act be passed so that one section of 
public land in each county could be sold and the proceeds '*be ap- 
plied to erect asylums and provide farms to receive all persons to be 
objects of charity, and also granting two sections, to be located in 
lil^ manner, to be applied to the benefit of the deaf and dumb within 
her entire boundaries, and also granring one section, in like manner, 
to erect and sustain a state lunatic asylum.” The legislature of In- 
diana expressed a hope that all western states having unsold lands, 
“may apply for and succeed in obtaining similar grants to those 
applied for in the memorial.'* “ 

The Indiana state l^isliture also memorialized Congress In 1834 
for the establishment of federal hospitals ”on the Ohio River in In- 
diana, as may afford relief to such sick and disabled persons as navi- 
gate the stream ” The state complamed that ** the great number of 
poor and distressed boatmen and others engaged in navigating the 
Ohio, who are constantly thrown destitute upon her banks, has be- 
come excessively burthensome to those inhabiting her borders.'* It 
was claimed that three millions of persons were directly interested in 
the river commerce, including drizens of New York, Virginia, Penn- 
sylvania, and Ohio, thus maldng it a national problem.” In neither 
case did the federal government accept the responsibility suggested 
in the memorials. 


LIFE AIXD TIMES OF DOROTHEA lYlTDE DIX ^ 

ITre persomtlfcy of Dorothea Lynde Dfx is virtually syiiojiyntous 
with the movement to secure federal aid for the state institutions ibr 
the insane. In order to appredate the significance of this movement 
it is desirable to have some information regarding the life and times 
of this remarkable woman who, at the time of her death, was called 
“the most useful and distinguished woman that America has pro- 
duced.** Certainly she was an unusual sodal reformer who relied upon 

^ Special Acts ef Indiana (1830-1831), Chap, cxlvii, p. 18 B, as reprinted in 
Alice Shafier and Mary Wysor Ke< 5 er, The Inborn Poor Law (Chicago- 
University of Chicago Press, 1936), iipu 195-96. 

u Indiana Local Imvs (1834-1835;, pp. 271^2 as reprinted in Shafier and 
Keefer, tfp. rif., pp. 19^7. 

“ TTus information is based upon Francis Tiffany, Life tf Dorothea Lynde 
DU (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1890), and Helen C. h^hall, DmOiea 
DU: Forgotten Samaritan (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 
> 937 )- 
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facts as well as a proibund etliical drive iti order to achieve her ob- 
jectives. 

Miss Dix was born April 4, i8oa, in Maine. Her father, Joseph 
Dix, an impoverished itinerant Methodist evangelist, had been forced 
to leave Harvard because of his marriage. Her mother, eighteen 
yean the senior of her father, was considered beneath him in social 
status. Joseph’s father was a shrewd Boston physician who had ac- 
quired vast acres of wooded land on the banks of the Penobscot 
river. Dr. Dix had plans to bring settlers to this wild and unin- 
habited region in Maine, sell the land on long-term contracts, set 
up sawmills, and make enormous profits from the sale of lumber and 
from the increase in land values. The puritanical old gentleman de- 
cided that his son should be sent to Maine where he would act as 
business agent. 

Business interests may not have been the chief reason for sending 
j oseph and his bride to Maine. Dr. Dix was also Interested in having 
the couple removed from Boston where the Dix family had already 
taken a strong dislike to Joseph’s wife. Joseph, however, had little 
enthusiasm for the rugged life of the frontier. He had studied some 
theology at Harvard and later experienced a “conversion” so fre- 
quent in those days. When he got to Maine he had a "call ” to preach. 
He became a preacher of great ability, but he earned very little for 
his efforts. 

Soon after Dorothea was bom Dr. Dix and his wife asked to have 
her come and visit them in Boston and because of “ the miserable 
and loveless home which their son's own wickedness and folly had 
created” Dorothea’s visits became numerous. After the death of 
Dr. Dix in 1S09 she went to live with her grandmother in Boston. 

After the usual education fot a young lady of refinement attend- 
ance at several public and private schools, private instruction from 
Harvard professors, teadmg at Boston’s famous libraries, and ab- 
sorbing knowledge at public lectures —Miss Dix turned to teaching 
as a career. In 1811 she opened a “Dame School” in Orange Court, 
where she was apparently a thorough teacher and a harah discipli- 
narian. But teaching the well to do did not satisfy her and she 
started a school for the poor. This was the period when a “So- 
ciety for the Moral and Rdigjous Instruction of the Poor” was 
flourishing in Boston. In spite of her interest in this organization 
and in her two schools, her energies were not taxed to the limit and 
she began writing hooks for young people. The first one entitled 
Conversations on Common Things appeared in 1814. This was fol- 
lowed by The United States Literary Gazette in i8a6, containing "use- 
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fill knowledge for young people/’ This book was especially well 
received and went through sixty editions by 1 869, Many of her books 
reflected the Unitarian ideal, the concept of a God of goodness who is 
always present. This was especially true of Hymns for Childtm^ 
Aforal Tales, and Meditations for Private Hours, 

All of this activity caused Miss Dix to suffer a complete physical 
coUapse in 1836. She closed her schools nnd went into virtual retire- 
ment until 1841 when she heard that someone was needed to teach a 
Sunday School class in the East Cambridge jail. The barbaric 
treatment of prisoners profoundly impressed her and from that time 
she was a true sodal reformer. She decided to visit every j^l, house 
of correction, and all other places where the Insane might be kept in 
Massachusetts. Charles Sumner and the celebrated Dr. Samuel 
Gridley Howe, who was a member of the state legislature, encouraged 
her. At that time Boston was the '^Athens of America” and was 
teeming with intellectual excitement over women’s rights, vegetarian- 
ism, and the efficacy of water cures. Brook Farm was flourishing, 
The Liberator was preaching abolition, and Margaret Fuller was con- 
cerned with woman’s place in the world. Miss Dix set out to harness 
this mental effervescence or at least to detour some of it into a move- 
ment to provide better care for therinsane. 

Within eight months she had visited half of the jails, poorhouses, 
and workhouses in the state. She wrote down all the details she saw. 
She described mentally-ill persons who were confined in cages, closets, 
cellars, stalls, and pens and how some had been chained, beaten with 
rods, and lashed. It was not a pleasant picture, but she wrote it all 
with literary vigor and clarity in a memorial to the state legislature 
She declared, come to present the strong claim of suffering hu- 
manity. I come to place before the Legislature of Massachusetts the 
condition of the miserable, the dissolute, the outcast. I come as 
the advocate of the helpless, forgotten, insane and idiotic men and 
women, of beings sunk to a condition from which the most uncon- 
cerned would start with real horror , . . If jny pictures are displeas- 
ing, coarse, and severe, my subjects, it must be remembered, 0^ no 
tranquil, refined, or composing features. The condition of human 
bdngs, reduced to the extremest states of degradation and misery 
cannot be exhibited in softened language or adorn a polished page.” “ 
The Massachusetts Memorial was referred to a committee of the 
legislature which uiged its passage. Miss Dix’s report was verified 

“ Dorothea Lynde Dix, Memorial to the Legisktm of MossachusettSi 
"Old South Leaflets ” Vol. VI, No. 148, p. a. 
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by the committee and they recommended that buildings for an addi^ 
tional two hundred beds be provided for the msanc, ^ 

Miss Dis embarked upon a crusade in many other states. The 
period from 1843 to 1853 has been called her “decade of victory** 
by her most recent biographer, Helen Marshall. Even a cursory ex- 
amination of Miss Dix*s accomplishments during that ten-year 
period indicates the extent of her victory. She had learned that social 
reform comes only from patient, factual research. As a result she de- > 
veloped a definite resear^ technique; she visited and inspected evtery 
building] she appraised the care of patients and the quality of the ad- 
ministration, she read widely on the treatment of mental illness, and 
she disciplined herself so that she seldom expressed personal feelings. 
In short she exemplified the New England tradition at its best. 
Economy, S3r3tcm, and personal privation were her lot. She spent her 
time in railroad stations reading treatises on the care of the insane or 
the Bible, she carried her own tools for repairing stage coaches so less 
time would be lost, and she was guided by her belief in the eternal 
Godliness and goodness of mankind. 

Rhode Island was visited by Miss Dix in 1843. intended to 
memorialize the state legislature, but it became unnecessary because 
of private contributions. Nicholas Brown, a merchant and founder 
of Brown University, gave 130,000 for a Rhode Island Asylum for 
the Insane and Miss Dix secured ^40,000 from Cyrus Butler. Addi- 
tional funds were oversubscribed by interested dtizeos. After 
brief trips to Vermont and New Hampshire Miss Dix turned her 
attention to New Jersey. A memorial to the legislature resulted in 
the establishment of the New Jersey Hospital at Trenton, the first 
hospital to be established directly through her efforts. Then she went 
to Pennsylvania, Indiana, Ohio, and Itatucky. The south was also 
visited and memorialized: Tennessee, Mississippi, Louisiana, South 
Carolina, Georgia, and Virginia- Miss Dix was highly successful in 
her appeal to the states. Eleven states established state hospitals 
and she became a nationally celebrated reformer. 


DOaOTHfiA LYNDE DIX AXD THE CRUSADE FOR FEDERAL AID 

Success in the states was not enough for this militant Christian 
crusader. As early as 1845 conceived of a plan for federal 

aid to the states for hospitals for the mentally ilL As we have noted, 
the federal government had already established the policy of grant- 
ing tracts of land to the new states for the establishment of public 
schools, for intemal Improvemeots, and in a few cases for special state 
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iostitudoQs. By 1^45, 134,704,981 acres of the public domain had 
already been granted to the states. Many people favored using the 
remaining one hundred million acres for homesteads, but Miss Dix 
believed that a portion of this land should be used for the care of the 
insane. Christian duty, she reasoned, made it imperative for the 
nation to assume its rightful obligation to the insane who were the 
wards of the natiotu 

She appealed to Congress for five million acres of the national do- 
main to be used by the states to care for the insane. The knd was to 
be distributed among the thirty states of the Union in accordance 
with their ratio of population to the total population. This may 
seem to be a fantastic appropriation today but it must be remembered 
that in 1848 there was plenty of unoccupied land in America. The 
politicians spoke in as glib terms about hundreds of thousands of acres 
of the public domain as they do today about hundreds of millions of 
dollars of the public debt. Although this was before the lush days of 
railroad building and speculation Congress had already exhibited a 
certain generosity about the use of the public domain fbr such inter- 
nal improvements as canals. 

Miss Dix used the same techniques before Congress that she had 
used before the state legislatures.^ She had the advantage of a suc- 
cessful career in social t^orm. Many of the congressmen either knew 
her personally or knew of her work in the states. A petition to Con- 
gress by Miss Dhc could not be ignored. Her memorial was based 
upon her investigations in the various states. She had traveled sixty 
thousand milesi visited nearly ten thousand insane persons, and had 
investigated jails, poor farms, workhouses, and insane asylums. 
Senator John A, Dix from New York, who was not related to her, in- 
troduced her memorial on June ay, 1848. Congress, however, ad- 
journed without passing the bill. 

This was not accepted by Miss Dix as a final defeat. She calmly 
proposed that the blind and deaf be added to the insane, and that 

11.500.000 acres be given — 10,000,000 acres for the insane and 

2.500.000 for the other classes. Senator James Pearce of Maryland 
introduced the bill which was reviewed by a committee appointed 
by the Vice-PreMdenL The committee reported favorably upon the 
bill. The clergy, the press, and numerous private citizens urged its 
passage which appear^ to be assured. But the excitement over the 

Miss Dix's memorial to the United States Congress is conveoietidy re- 
printed in S. P, Breckinridge, PuhHc Wtjfm AdminUfrathfi iff Vntfid 
States: Select Documents (Chicago; Universky of Chicago Press, 1938), 
pp. 195-MI. 
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land issue prevented this in 1B50. Undaunted, Miss Dix again had 
the bill introduced In 1854 and it passed the Senate in March of that 
year and the House shortly thereafter. 

pitEsiDENT Pierce's veto op miss dix’s bill 

President Pierce vetoed the bill saying he was compelled to “re- 
sist the deep sympathies" of his heart ‘‘in favor of the humane pur- 
pose sought to be accomplished." The President continued by 
stating that “it cannot be quesdoned that if Congress have power to 
make provision for the indigent insane without the limits of the Dis- 
trict [of Columbia], it has the same power for the indigent who are 
not Insane; and thus to transfer to the federal government the charge 
of all poor in all the states . . • The whole field of public ben^- 
cence is thrown open to the care and culture of the federal govern- 
ment- Generous impulses no longer encounter the limitations and 
control of our . . . fundamental law . . . The question presented, 
therefore, clearly is upon the constitutionality and propriety of the 
federal government assuming to enter into a novel and vast field of 
legislation, namely, that of providing for the care and support of all 
those, among the people of the United States, who, by any form of 
calamity, become fit objects of public philanthropy." 

The Presidfint stated that the federal government is one of dele- 
gated powers. In his opinion it could not be claimed that “ the re- 
lief of the needy or otherwise unfortunate members of society" was 
not retained by the states. These were not powers conferred upon 
the federal government, but powers reserved for the states and lo- 
calities. He added that the general welfaj^e clause could not be in- 
terpreted to give such authority to the federal government.^ 

The President's veto was not willingly accepted by the ardent ad- 
vocates of the bib. Debate was occasionally bitter when the Senate 
reconsidered the bill and I^lerce was pictu^ as a northerner with 
southern sympathies, as a strict constructionist, and as a man wholly 
without humanitarian interests. Senator Dix could not understand 
how the federal government could exercise the constitutionai power 
of granting land for one benevolent object and not for another. He 
pointed out that Congress had given land to the states for the con- 
struction of roads and canals; it had donated vast acres of the public 
domain for assisting the states in paying cfiT their public debts; it had 
granted public lands to the states for educational purposes; and it had 

“ GltiU (3;3rd Congress, ist Sesrion, May 3, 1854), pp. 

io 6»-63. 
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appropriated money for building marine hospitals in various states. 
In some cases Congress had time and again^ large portions of 
the public lands, for other purposes — some benevoJent and some 
speculative, and all without any express grant of power under the 
federal constitution,” But now when Congress wished to use a small 
portion of the public domain for an object the most humane and the 
most benevolent, and which appeals most strongly to the sympathies 
of every heart capable of feeling for the misfortunes of the most 
unhappy of mankind, it is interdicted by the spirit of the constitu- 
tion,”" 

One can, of course, discuss the propriety of a President assuming 
the role of the judiciary and attempting to pass on the constitu- 
HoinalJty of proposed Jegisladon, Why not, one might ask, allow the 
lull to be passed and be tested by the courts? After ail, should not 
the justices of the United States Supreme Court, and not the Presi- 
dent, pass on the constitutionality of federal laws? 

It is fruitless to discuss all the facets of President ?ierce*8 consri- 
tutiond philosophy. Whether he was a sincere strict constructionist 
or a wily politician who was courting the favor of southerners is some- 
what beside the point The fact that his message contained grave 
implications because of his reference to governmental power had to 
be reckoned with. The raising of this issue made it politically im- 
possible to pass the hill over he veto. With the defeat of Miss Dix*s 
bill social reformers once again turned their attention to the states 
and localities. 

Miss Dix was tired after the defeat of her bill and decided to travel 
abroad. She sailed for Liverpool in 1854, but she did not cease to be 
a philantbropist while in England and Scotland. Conditions there 
were as bad as she had encountered in her native Massachusetts. 
Miss Dix was given a polite reception, but she was unable to accom- 
plish what she had in her native land. After a tour of the continent 
and parts of Asia she returned to America in 1856. Not long after 
Miss Dix's return to America difficulties between the north and south 
resulted in the Qvil War. She went to Washington and offered her 
services to the Surgeon General. The Secretary of War accepted Miss 
Dix's offer to recruit nurses and she was Commissioned Superintendent 
of United States Army Nurses. Miss Dix organized the service with 
her customary efficiency and dispatch. At the end of the war an order 
was given “In token and acknowledgment of the inestimable services 
rendered by Miss Dorothea L. Due for the care, succor, and relief of 


"/^W.,pp. 3063-66. 
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the sick and wounded soldiers t . She was in virtual retirement 
from the close of the Civil War until her death in 1887. 

There may have been some advantages in delaying federal aid for 
public welfare. Miss Dix’s land grant bill would have made funds 
available to the states for the care of the mentaUy ill, but it would not 
have established national standards or supervision, which did not 
come until the passage of the Maternity and Infancy Act, also known 
as the Shcppard-Towner Ace, in 1921. During the period 1845'! 921 
there was neither federal aid nor federal standards and the wards of 
the state had to be cared for exclusively by local and state revenues. 
» OccaMonally the federal govcrnmcjil: made funds avsulaUe for the 
victims of fires, fioods, cyclones, and^other catastrophes. As early 
as 1803 sufierers from a fire at Portsmouth, New Hampshire, were 
given an extension of time within which to discharge their bonds 
given for customs duties. In 1874 the President authorized an issue 
of supplies 0/ food and clothing amounting to ^190,000 for sufferers 
from the overflow of the Mississippi. In the following year f jo,ooo 
in federal aid was provided for the ^'sufilerers from grasshopper rav- 
ages." The "earthquake and confiogration" in San Francisco 
brought special federal aid in the amount of )l2,5oo,ooo in 1906. 
More than eighty separate appropriations were made for purposes 
of this sort between 1803 and 1932 when the Emergency Relief 
Division of the Reconstnicrion Finance Corporation was created. 
All of these, however, were rdattvcly minor items and not to be conr 
^dered federal grants-in-aid of present day standards.” 

It can be concluded, thcrefw, riiat President Pierce by means of 
his veto of Miss Dix’s bill was successful in forcing the states to as- 
sume the primary legislative and financial responsibility in public 
welfare. He also gave added incentive for the development of pri- 
vate charitable agencies, ^such as the American Red Cross, which 
originated during the Gvil War and assumed the functions of a 
quasi-public organization. The public learned to rely upon agencies 
of this sort and as late as 1931 the President was able to say that 
"the American way of meeting ... a relief problem has been 
through voluntary effort and for many yearp the effort has been cen- 
tered in the American Red Cross, created by the people them- 
selves I . “ But when the depression came with its tremendous 

Hwvtiis sn Vtittei Aid /or XJnmfkyvKnt ReiUf (held before a sub- 
committee of the Senate Committee on Manufactures, 7and Congress, and 
Session), Part 2, pp. 547-53. 

As quoted in lUliiJ Wnrlt in du Drou^ ^ /jyo-j/. Official Report of 
Operations of the American Nattooal Red Cross (August, 1930-Jurve 30, 
i930,p'34- 
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burden of unemployment our private as well as our public agencies 
were unable to meet the challenge. Federal aid had to be given to the 
states, emergency organizations had to be created, and the unem- 
ployed fed. We found that because of the veto of 1854 we were 
almost totally inexperienced in federaLstate^lccal cooperation in pub- 
lic welfare a^inistration. 


UATTER OF TERiillNOLOaV 

As we have noted^ the early programs of federal aid for public wel- 
fare purposes were rather crude devices. In the case of the insti- 
tutions in Connecticut and Kentucky outright grants of land were 
made. After the Land was sold the money was used as the institu- 
tions so desired. Very few safeguards were provided in Miss Dix’s 
bill to grant ten oiillion acres of land to the states to be used for the 
care of the indigent insane. The bill specified that the funds derived 
from the sale of the lands were to be invested in safe stocks which 
were to constitute a petpetuol fund, the principal of which was not to 
be used. Only the interest could be appropriated by the states for 
the care of the insane. Otherwise the states were free to use the 
funds in any way they saw fit 

After considerable experience with grants-in-aid we have now de- 
veloped more definite procedures. This chapter has attempted only 
to present the genesis of the system and we shall discuss in later chap- 
ters the modem use. Nevertheless it is appropriate' at this time to 
define grants-in-aid. From the standpoint of public welfare the 
grant-in-aid system is a method whereby one area of government 
issues funds to another area of government for services usually per- 
formed by the latter. The granting of the funds is customarily ac- 
companied by regulations which govern their expenditure. The 
grants may ccane from a variety of sources: from the general rev- 
enues as in the case of federal funds given to the states for public 
assistance or from specifically designated sources such as the offset 
tax provision for unemployment compensation. The grants are allo- 
cated for specific uses such as highway construction, vocational rc- 
habilitadon, and public assistance. 

The student of public welfare administradoD usually makes a dis- 
dnedon between a grant-in-aid and a subsidy. This is done in order 
to distinguish between a grant of money from a government in be- 
half of a private organizadon and a grant from one area of govern- 
ment to another. The former, for our purposes, is known as a subsidy 
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while the latter is called a grant-in-aid. The subsidy system " has 
been of great importance in the development of the public and private 
social services in America. Our present-day developments in public 
welfare in relation to the private sodal services disclose pronounced 
differences with the arguments advanced in behalf of subsidies by the 
late Professor Amos G. Warner. Professor Warner was a distinguished 
student of American charities and undoubtedly reflected the majority 
view of his day. He believed that subsidies should be given to pri- 
vate agencies the following reasons: (j) The sdgma of ‘'pauper- 
ism'* was less pronounced in a private rather than a public 
insriturion^ (2) Primarily because of religious instruction, the»moral 
atmosphere was more wholesome in a private institution; (3) The 
spolb system and pardsan politics were not necessary adjuncts to the 
administration of private insticudons; (4) Granting sut^dies to pri- 
vate institutions was more economical than mmntalnlng a public one 
by means of taxation.^ 

The modem attitude toward subsidies is iUustrated by the famous 
"Rule and Regulation Number One" which was courageously issued 
by the late Harry Hopkins, then Administrator of the Federal Emer- 
• gcncy Relief Administration, on June 23, 1933, This rule proclaimed 
that after August i, 1933, federal grants for unemployment relief 
were to be administered hj public agencies. Public agencies could 
not turn over iiinds to private agencies and the employees of private 
agencies offering their services to public agencies had to become pub- 
lic employees.^ Since that time the theory that public funds should 
be spent by public agencies has been accepted practice in public 
welfare administration. 
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J, From Supervision to Control 


DUTIES Of THE OUOIKAI STATE BOARDS Of CHARITIES 

The unsuccessful attempt of Doro- 
thea Dix to secure federal aid for the care pf the insane made state 
rather than federal action necessary in the puWic welfare field. We 
have noted in Chapter 5 how this development started with the crea- 
tion of the Massachusetts State Board of Charities in 1863 and was. 
gradually exuded to other states. The first statutes provided for 
unpaid boards, the members of which were appointed for overlapping 
terms. Their duties were generally of a supervisory nature. From 
time to time they visited the various state and local institutions over 
which they had supervision and issued annua! reports to the state 
legislatures. In the early years these duties were performed faith- 
fully, honestly, and with a commendable crusading zeal. 

In the 1870^8 and in the iSSo's it was usually assumed that these 
responsibilities and duties were sufficient to secure the desired re- 
sults. The boards were convinced that they brought to the trustees 
and managing officers of the various institutions and to the state 
legislatures “the fruit of the largest and ripest experience, touching 
the care of the dependent, delinquent, and criminal classes.’^ This, 
they reasoned, was especially valuable because the legislators and the 
trustees of the various institutions did not have sufficient leisure to 
make thorough investigations “of the deep and dark problems of 
social science.” Investigations were necessary in order that the legis- 
latures and the boards be prepared “for the intelligent and proper 
discharge of thdr several duties.’' The boards of state charities and 
corrections were in a strategic position to furnish information. 

The boards also performed an important and useful function 
through the diffusion of information on “the proper treatment of 
pauperism, vice, and crime with a view to thdr reduction within 
the narrowest possible limits.” Numerous studies were made on the 
causes of pauperism and the conditions of jails, almshouses, and state 
institutions. While these studies were somewhat crude and inexact 
when judged from a modern point of view, they helped to mold pub- 
lic opinion and they resulted in numerous worthwhile reforms. 

The boards did not clamor for administrative authority or man; 
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datoiy powm in order to carry oat these functions. They were con- 
tent to present thdr recommendadons “with proper deference and 
courtesy’' to the legislative bodies. They accomplished their desires 
through the spotlight of public opinion and personal influence. “Ad- 
visory boards,” they reasoned, “whether composed of men or women, 
or of both men and women, will in the long run, have all the influence 
to which their wisdom, good sense, and practical knowledge of af- 
fairs entitle them. Complaint of want of power is, under such cir- 
cumstances, confession of a lack of some of the means of influence.” * 

After a decade the zeal of the individual members was no longer 
able to accomplish the dcared results. The Pennsylvania board re- 
ported as early as 1870 that the various state institutions furnished 
“incomplete and even inaccurate responses,” and that the reports 
county jails and almshouses were “meagre and unsatisfactory 
to the last igree.” The board declared that the reason for this 
inability to give correct returns was due to the complete absence of 
accurate business methods in the institutions. The institutions 
used bookkeeping methods of careless tradesmen rather than “the 
exact system of entries and balances by which the accomplished mer- 
chant preserves a perfect knowledge of his business and protects 
himself from the posribility of undiscoveraUc errors.” The board 
also complained about the impotence of visitorial powers. They 
could open the doors of the various institutions, inspect the adminis- 
tration, but were not in a position to enforce their findings. The mem- 
bers hoped that “when the wisdom which maturity insures, shall 
have been acquired, it may be well to invest the commission with 
such judicious executive authority as may be necessary.” * 

Individual institubons did not always welcome the demand for a 
strong central authority. The Association of Medical Superintend- 
ents of American Hospitals for the Insane denounced “supernu- 
merary functionaries, endowed wkh the privilege of scrutmmivg the 
management of the hospital, even sitting in judgment on the conduct 
of attendants and the complaints of patients, and controlling the 
management directly by the exercise of superior power, or indirectly 
through stringent advice.” * In spite of opposition of this sort the 

' Report of Gcoige I. Chacc, oj National Conjmna oj 

ChmtUs end 1882, pp. 19-14. 

* First Annual Report of the Board ^ Commissioners of Ftdlic Charities 0} 
^ State ^ Fennsyloanie (1870), p. xriii. 

• As quoted by F. H. Wines, “Hospital Building for the Insane,” Pro- 
eeedings ^ the National Conjerme Charities and CmectionSi pp. 
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trend was !n the direction of greater' adminlstratiTe power for the 
state boards. 

TREND TOWARD ADMINISTRATIVE RESPONSIBIUIT 

By 1887 only three or four of the state boards remained purely 
advisory. Most of the original boards had been created with duties 
of inspection, visitation, supervision, advice, and recommendation. 
This was true of the boards in Massachusetts, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin, la. all of those stated it 
became desirable at a relatively early date to adH extensive execu- 
tive powers to the boards and to make them a part of state public 
welfare* administration. In New York administrative powers were 
granted In respect to the support of the state poor and the removal 
of immigrants and vagrants. Illinois granted to its state board ex- 
tensive financial responsibility oyer all institutions. The Wisconsin 
board was granted power over the care and maintenance of the' in- 
digent insane in county asylums. In Michigan the board was given 
executive authority over children placed in faster homes. The Rhode 
Island board was granted complete authority and control over all 
state institutions. The administrative authority of the original 
Massachusetts board was abo extended and expanded/ 

The trend towards centralization was not "the result of chance, 
but the inevitable consequence of the creation of state boards. Rob- 
ert W. Kelso, who made an exhaustive analysis of the history of 
public welfare in Massachusetts and wrote one of the early treatises 
on public welfare, has declared the chief cause to be the need ibr speed 
and dispatch in the transaction of public business. This was one of the 
usual reasons given by the proponents of an administrative board. 
The theory was that a single-headed body with a direct line of respon- 
sibility is a more efficient administrative unit than a group of un- 
salaried citizens with purely supervisory dudes. Kelso pointed out 
that the second reason for this trend was the continual assumption 
of welfare functions by larger units of government. The third reason 
he cited as “ the constantly pressing urge of politics.'* In the fourth 
place he mentioned the “American slant toward technical efficiency." 
The pronounced technical advances in business management with 
its attendant emphasis upon dme schedules and standardization of 
duties led to similar emphasis in public administration/ 

^ F. B. Sanborn, "Work Accomplished by the State Boards,” Proceedings 
^ ike National Conjerence (f Charities and Corrections^ p. 103. 

* Robert W, Kelso, The Science ^ Puhlic fPelfsre (New York; Holt, 1308), 
pp, 128-19. 
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WISCONSIN STATE BOARD OF CONTROL 

The development of the Wisconsin State Board of Control is an 
excellent iUustration of the trend towards centralization. Wisconsin 
like the other states met each problem in the public welfare field as 
It arose. The School for the Blind was created in 1849, the State 
Prison in 1 850, education for deaf children was made available in 1854, 
and in the same year hospital facilities were provided for the insane. 
In 1857 the legislature recognized juvenile delinquency as a special 
problem when it created a House of Refuge. Subsequently other 
special institutional facilities were provided. From 1849 
institution was completely separate and independent in Its adminis- 
tration, When a new mstitudon was established a separate board of 
managers or trustees was organized for its administration. Each 
institution was financed by a separate legislative appropriation. 

In 1871 the State Board of Charides and Reform was established 
by the legislature ‘*to the end that the administration of public 
chanty and correction may be conducted upon sound principles of 
economy, justice and humanity, and that the relations exisdng be- 
tween the state, its dependent and ciiminal classes may become better 
understood . . The board was supervisory in authority and its 
powers were limited to inspecdon, visitation, and recommendadons. 
The independent boards of the separate institutions remained in 
cidstcnce, The duties of the Board of Charides and Reform were as 
follows; 

1. To inyesripte and supervise the charitable, correcdonal, and 
state-aided josdtutions and to make recommendations for changes 
which they deemed necessary for economy and efficiency. 

2. To investigate local Insdtudons ^ county poorhouses, county 
jails, dty prisons, and houses of cojrccdon — with pardcular em- 
phasis upon the quality and quantity of the care provided. 

3. To study and determine the adequacy of existing legislation for 
the support and relief of the poor ^*and the causes operatbg to 
increase or finish pauperism in the state.’* 

4. To make an annual report of thdr activities and investigations 
together with suggestions and recommendadons to the governor. 

In z88i the legislature abolished the boards of the following in- 
sdtudons: Wisconsin State Hospital for the Insane, Northern Hos- 
pital for the Insane, Southern Hospital for the Insane, W^isconsin 
State Prison, Wisconsin Industrial School for Boys, Wisconsin In- 
stitution for the Education of the Blind, and Wisconsin Institution 
for the Educadon of the Deaf and Dumb. The powers, dudes, and 
functions of these bodies were transferred to the newly created State- 
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Board of Superyision of Wisconsin Charitable, Reformatory, and Pe- 
nal Institutions* The new Board also was legally empowered to act 
as a cominissian in lunacy, to investigate and study the problem of 
insanity, and to order the ndcaaetof persons placed in state institu- 
tions for the insane. 

The superintendents were given responsibility for the internal ad- 
ministration of their respective institutions, subject to the rules and 
regulations of the State Board. They were responsible for the care, 
health, sanitary conditions, and ereatment of the inmates but the 
Board required monthly reports ^ving detailed information on ad- 
missions and discharges from each superintendent. In addition the 
reports were to specify "cemditions of unusual restraints and con- 
finement of inmates.” The Board was also ^ven definite financial 
control over each institution; all bills and accounts were audited and 
certified before payment was authorized. 

This Board became in 1891 the State Board of Control of Reforma- 
tory, Charitable, and Penal Institutions wluch was created to govern 
all state institutions and to supervise all local institutions. Its duties 
have been summarized as follows: 

I. To maintain and govern the state institutions. 

а. To act as a comnusaiqn of lunacy for investigation of the insanity 
of any person committed to or confined in the^ insane asylum, 
public or private, or testrained of his liberty by reason of alleged 
insanity within the state. 

3, To make quarterly visits to the county asylums for the purpow 
of ascertaining the quality of their management and the condi- 
tion of their inmates, and ordering a correction of such evils as are 
found to exist. 

4, To reject or approve plans and specifications for all new police 
stations or lockups. 

5, To investigate ill complaints against the management of any 
charitable, reformatory, or penal institution. 

б. To collect and tabulate important statistics of insanity, pauper- 
ism^ and crime, 

7. To inspect annually, or more often if necessary, all police stations 
or locl^ps, jails, poorhouses, and private benevolent institutions. 

8. To determine and report to the Secretary of State amounts charge- 
able to the different counties for the care of their insane at the state 
hospitals and at county asylums and for the support of boys con- 
Jinra in the Industrial School.’ 

The development of the various state boards in Wisconsin illus- 
trates the natural history from independence to coordination to 

® Virgil E. Long, "State Supervision and Control of Wdfare Agencies and 
Institutions: Processes and Structures “ (Unpublished Ph.D. dissertatioa, 
University of Wiaconsio, 1944), p. 119. 
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supervision to control. While the developmeDt in Wisconsin spins a 
longer period of time and was somewhat more traumatic than in 
moat states it was similar to the changes that occurred in other juris- 
dictions. 

The members .of the state boards of charities and corrections 
were enthusiastic and capable individuals. They were often power- 
less to execute their ideas on social reform, but they used the powers 
they had — inspection, visitation, and reporting — to the best ad- 
vantage. Judged in the light of modem standards they were inclined 
to be subjective and sentimental, but they usually accomplished 
their objectives. 

The original Wisconsin Board was composed of people with, a com- 
mon purpose: more economical, just, and humane treatment of the 
wards of the state, H. H. Giles, President of the Board, became a 
leader of the National G>nference of Charities and Corrections. His 
concern for the care and treatment of the dependent, defective, and 
delinquent classes is illustrated by his report on the condition of the 
Kenosha County Jail. “The inmates of these cells and rooms are 
deprived of that which is the heritage of all creatures, prisoners, crim- 
inals, or unfortunates, fresh air and God’s bright sunlight. It was 
a painful sight to me to see that fair-faced boy of thirteen years shut 
up with criminals and subjected to all the vile associations of a com- 
mon prison.’* ’ 

The only woman member of the Board, Mrs. Mary E. B. Lynde, 
was also an able and forceful person. She gave special reports, papers, 
and speeches on topics ranging from “The Need for an Industrial 
School for Girls” to “The Prevention of Crime.” In 1874 she was 
designated as the Board’s representative to the National Conference 
of Charities and Corrections. 

Andrew £. Elmore, who was elected President of the Board in 
1877, served in that capacity for fourteen years. A. 0 . Wright, who 
served as Secretary for eleven years, was a capable man who achieved 
considerable prominence in the affairs of the National Conference 
of Charities and Corrections. Stability and continuity were secured 
by the relatively long tenure of office of the members of the original 
board. During the entire twenty-year history of the first five-man 
board (the Board of Supervision and the Board of Charities and Re- 
form were both in existence from 1881-1889) there were only twelve 
different members; their average tenure bring right and one-third 
years. Two members served the entire period and another held office 
for seventeen years. 

^ xRtport iht Wisconsin Stcite Board ^ ChariHes and Rrfitrmt p. 169. 
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The State Board of Supervision, which was created in 1881, had a 
practical approach to its problems. When it was convinced that a 
condition in an institution needed correctian, action was taken but 
without the exhortation and fanfare that accompanied the actions of 
the old Board. The foUo^ng statement explains its scientific ap< 
proach: 

In general it has been the purpose of the board, within the means 
at its disposal, to furnish for these institutions whatever a truly liberal 
and enlightened policy would dictate, and, in the methods purged, 
to keep them abreast of the best tKou^t of the times — avoiding 
alike an adherence to the rules of a blmd and inflexible conserva- < 
tism, on the one hand, and an adoption, on the other, of schemes of 
the empiric and the sentimental and impractical theories of the pro- 
fessional reformer. Red progress in every field of ^rt lies between 
these extremes . . . Misdirec^ 2eal . . . and indiscriminate char- 
ity . may prove as ^judicial to real welfare . . . a$ would the 
harsher sentiments or the indifFereotism of earlier times respecting 
these classes.^ 

The State Board of Control inherited, upon its creation in 1891, 
the traditions of its predecessors for economy and efficiency. Con- 
ditions, however, had changed and the new board was faced on many 
occasions with a recalcitrant legislature. One of the most serious 
difficulties was the failure of the legislating to provide sufficient 
funds for the operation of the vanous institutions. The i905'-t9o6 
report, for example, states that “the appropriations made by the last 
legislature were Insufficient for runningor current expenses of the in- 
stitutions and for spedai purposes were much less than the estimates 
of the board and less than they should have been to make many 
improvements deemed necessary.” 

In general the techniques of the State Board of Contml were not 
only more scientific than those of their predecessors but thdr tactics 
less belligerent, and, as can be seen from their experience in requesting 
fiinds, perhaps less eflective. Several especially well-qualified persons 
were appointed to the Board, but it still was not able to secure ade- 
quate fimds. Ehiring 19^3-1935 thele^slature failed to grant the total 
budget request for any IfienniaL period. Even the largest appropria* 
tion during this period was 30 per cent below the Board's request. 
There are many possible explanations for this failure of the legislature, 
even in the Ikcc of evident emergencies, to appropriate sufficient 
funds. It may be explained In part by the fact that all government was 
expanding during this era and all governmental organizations were 

• Ripen the (^iteomin) State Beard of Supervision^ iS 8 s- 86 , p. 6. 
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spending more money, It may also be true, as some critics contended, 
that the welfare institutions were treated as stepchildren in compari- 
son with other public services. It may be explained perhaps by the 
fact that Wisconsin pioneered during this period in a more dramatic 
fashion by passing legislation on workmen’s compensation, factory 
inspection, and the regulation of child labor. 

Whatever explanation is accepted for the difficulties of the Wis- 
oofism State Board of Control it is apparent that it is an example of 
the transition from cause to function in social work. A similar transU 
tion was occurring in other states and in private agencies as well. 
Porter Lee declared that social work evolved from a movement domi- 
nated by intellectual conviction and that a cause is “a movement di- 
rected toward the elimination of an entrenched evil.'’ “ The cause 
for those who advocated the original state boards of charity was the 
supervision and coordination of the states’ welfare services, partic- 
ularly its institutions. 

When a cause becomes a ihnetion "the cause tends to transfer its 
interest and its responsibility to an administrative unit whose re- 
sponsibility becomes a function of well-organized community life/’ ^ 
Although both causes and functions arc carried on by human beings 
their emphases are different and their demands in the long run re- 
quire a different combination of human qualities. Zeal is required 
for the propagation of a cause, while intelligence is the most essen- 
tial trait for those who are administering a function. In the early 
days of a function there is a tendency, due to the precedent established 
by customs and traditions, to retain the characteristics of a cause. 
In the case of state boards it may have been that the cause was not 
trans/bnned fa a firncffon of government when state hoards 0/ char- 
ity and correction became state boards of control. This had to await 
the development and maturity of professional skill and administrar 
tion in public welfare. 

ECOHOICY AHD EFnCIEKGY MOVEUENT 

Despite the growing pains of emerging maturity the idea of a 
state central authority to supervise, and later to administer, the pub- 
lic welfare services was widely copied. By 1913 all but ten states 
had established such authorities. Nine of the states had boards of 
control similar to the one in Wisconsin; twenty-one had supervisory 

• Porter I^e, Social as Cause end Function (New York^ Columbia 
University Press, 1937), p. 3. 
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boards, and 6vc bad two boards. In three states — Alabama, New 
Jersey, and Oklahoma — the authority was vested in an individual 
rather than a boatxL He was known as an Inspector in Alabama and 
as 1 Gimoiisrioner in New Jersey and Oklahoma.^^ 

A new movement which was generally ktiown as the “economy and 
efficiency movement** arose during this period when the states were 
establishing their state wel/are atithorides on a more stable basis. 
This movement had two principal facets, the establishment of budget 
systems and the legal requirement that personnel must be recruited 
upon the basis of merit. Both of these developments, as we shall 
note, were uniquely associated with the field of public welfare and 
were later extended to other areas of government. An Illinois law of 
1905, which was promoted and fostered by the State Board of Chari- 
ties, made the merit system possible for the selection of cmpbyecs of 
state institutions. The impetus for state budgeting was also re- 
ceived in large measure from the Illinois Board of Joint Estimate, 
created by law in 19IQ for the purpose of joint purchase of supplies 
for the eighteen charitable institutions of the state. Quarterly or 
annually estimates were required from the superintendents of the 
various institutions, the Board advertising for open competitive bids, 
and the entire system being placed on an efficient business basis.“ 

The activities of the Illinois Board were almost exclusively in the 
area of finandai budgeting* A budget has been defined as “a plan 
for financing an enterprise or government during a definite period, 
which is prepared and submitted by a responsible executive to a rep- 
resentative body (or other duly constituted agent) whose approval 
and authorization are necessary before the plan may be.executed.*' ^ 
According to this definition it appears that the Illinois Joint Board 
of Estimate was using a budget as early as 1905. 

Starting in 1910 when President Taft*s Gimmission on Economy 
and Efficiency was organized the budget idea was one of the prin- 
cipal subjects in the field of public administration. The Commission 
concluded that “a very conspicuous cause of inefficiency and waste 
is an inadequate provision of the methods of getting before Congress 
a definite budget, i.e., a concrete and well-considered program or 
prospectus of work to be financed.*’ “ These ideas were not auto- 

^ Summary of State laws Relating to the Dependent Classes (Washington: 
Bureau of the Census, 1913). 

“ Report of the Board of Administration tf lUinois^ igio-ie^ pp. 83-107. 

” Fiederi^ A. Cleveland, “Evolution of the Bud^t Idea in Ac Utut^ 
States/' Amah (of the American Academy of Political and Social Science), 
VoL lill, No, 15 (November, 1915), p. 24. 

^ As quoted in p. 24. 
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maticalljr enacted into kw, but many of tKe states appointed similar 
commissions: in 1912 Massachusetts and New Jersey j in 1913 New 
York, Pennsylvania, Minnesota, Iowa, Illinois, and California. In 
1913 fflx states enacted state legisktion requiring budgeting devices. 
Poetically each year from 1913 to 1924 produced legislation on the 
subject.^ 

The budget assisted in the development of a sound, scientific pub- 
lic service. It ofiered the opportunity of balancing income and outgo 
and served as a measure of governmental responsibility. The adap- 
tation of business methods to government was delayed in many juris- 
dictions because of the squabbles of partisan politics and the use of 
the state service for rewards to the victorious political party. When 
economy was not confused with niggardliness and parsimony the use 
of sound bu^ness methods such as the budget proved to be elective. 

Gvil service reform was also advocated in ^e formative years of 
scientific public administration. The campaign for civil service was 
waged largely around the slogan ^'Keep the Rascals Out.” This was 
similar to the campaign of many of those in favor of the use of the 
budget who argued that budgeting would force a minimum of honesty 
into the public service. It was much kter that civil service con- 
centrated on its positive purpose — selecting the right person for 
the nght job — and that the budget was used as a positive device 
ibr the sound planning of governmental expenditure. 

The first wave of civil service reform came after the assassination 
of President Garfield by a disappointed office-seeker in 1881. In 
that year the National Civil Ser^ce Reform League was organized. 
Largely through the League's efibrts the Pendleton Act which es- 
tablished the Federal Civil Service Commission was passed in Jan- 
uary, 1883. The first expansion of civil service took place under 
President Cleveland’s two administrations and since that time it has 
been extended by each President, New York was the first state to 
accept civil service when a law on the subject was passed in 1883, 
followed by Massachusetts in 1 884. Pronounced activity in the states 
started in 1905 when Wisconsin and Illinois passed civil service laws. 
Laws were passed in Colorado in 1907, New Jersey in 190B, Ohio, 
California, and Connecticut in 1913, and Kansas in 1915. Between 
1915 and 1936 there was only the Maryland law in i9io.^* 

“ A. El Buck, "The Development of the Bud^t Idea in the United 
States," Annals (of the American Academy of Political and Social Science), 
Voli CXIII, No. aoa (May, 1904), p. 34. 

» Alice Campbell Klein, Ciml Strvict in Puilk IPejfare (New York; 
Russell Sage Fo^atlon, 1940), pp. 41-42. 
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Numerous inroads were made upon the new merit systems Jn the 
states, Inadequate appropriations were provided in many juris- 
^dictions. In some states there were no funds appropriated and the 
civil service systems became inoperative. In others the budgets for 
the commissions were too low to permit examinations to be g^ven. 
There was also constant pressure to exempt numerous positions from 
the classified service. Thus the patronage system was permitted 
to intrude upon civil service in many states by the exemption of large 
groups of employees. Durir^ the early days of the New Deal entire 
federal agencies were exempted from civil service regulations, “Po- 
litical clearance’' has also b^n used as a device to mutimize the merit, 
principle. In Illinois during the governorship of Len Small a stream- 
lined vehicle for political clearance and for eilHdcnt dispensing of the 
spoils was discovered in the Civil Service Commission. Ironically 
enough it became a centralized and efficient method for the elimina- 
tion. of the merit principle in state government. Special preference 
for veterans has also be^ a definite handicap to the civil service sys- 
tems. In ip35 it was reported that approximately thrcc-fbiirths of 
all civil service systems were afflicted by this handicap, Other de- 
vices that have been negative infiuences are residence restrictions, 
preference for incumbents when agencies are first placed under civil 
service, and the tendency to consider the candidates’ economic need 
for the potition.^^ 

In spite of the obvious limitations that civil service commissions 
have faced they have been of great importance in the development 
of public welfare In the various states. Without adequate and quali- 
fied personnel it would not have been possible for our public w^are 
systems to make the transition from cause to function. 

lUIXOlS CIVIL ADMINISTRATIVE CODE 

Governmental organizations, like all social institutions, develop 
slowly and often without any apparent plan. Nevertheless govern- 
ment must adapt its work to the changing human needs of the times. 
But new government needs arc usually dealt with only as they arise 
without a complete analysis of the entire machinery of government. 
This type of haphazard development has characterized the history of 
OUT public welfare services. We have noted how the various insti- 
tutions for the care of the dependent, defective, and delinquent 
classes arose without consideration of the other institutions and serv- 
ices of the states. 


pp. 5^-76. 
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The same thing was true in the odicr areas of public service. 
When Frank 0 . Lowden became Governor of Illinois in 1917 he fbimd 
that there were more than 125 independent and unrelated agencies, 
of the state government; some of them were boards, others were 
commissions, and still others were administered by individuals. In 
fact the situation was so bad that no two persons agreed upon how 
many independent agencies of state government there were. This 
resulted in much overlapping of work, in competition for purchases 
and supplies, in needless expense, and in greatly reduced efficiency. 
In theory all these independent offices and agendes were supervised 
by the governor, but it was reaijy impossibie for him to cxerdse any 
genuine supervision. After study, Governor Lowden concluded that 
the services of the state logically fell into various groups or depart- 
ments. He also came to the conclusion that boards or commissions 
were not as adequate as individual control. "The fact is, as all who 
have had experience In business of any kind know, that it is the-lndi- 
vidual who does things ^ not a board or commission.” With the 
passage of the Civil Administrative Code nine departments, each 
with an appointed director, were created: Fuiance, Agriculture, La- 
bor, Mines and Minerals, Public Works and Buildings, Public Wel- 
fare, Public Health, Trade and Commerce, and Jlegistradon and 
Education. 

The Code provided for the vajrious subordinate ofiicers within the 
several departments, but it did not define their precise duties which 
were prescribed by the rules and regulations of the director of the 
department. The directors served as a sort of cabinet for the gover- 
nor. Thus he was in almost daily contact with the affairs of the 
state and the directors had direct control over the divisions of thdr 
departments.”' 

The idea of efficiency dominated the thinking of those in Illinois 
who were responsible for the adoption of the Code. I ts main purpose 
was to give to public service the efficiency of private business. As a 
means of accomplishing this end the Department of Finance was 
made the keystone of governmental structure. It had two impor- 
tant powers: general supervision of the finances of the state, and 
preparation of the state budget. Thus it was the watchdog of the 
treasury charged with seeing that the state lived within its income, 
that unnecessary expenses were checked, and that the policies and 
procedures of all departments were coordinated. By law it had to 

Frank 0 . Lowden, '*Reotganization in Illinois and Its Results/' Annih 
(of the American Academy of Political and Social Sdcncc), Vol. CXUI, No. 
202 (May, 1914), pp. 155-^1. 
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prescribe uniform accounting procedures; it'had to examine, approve, 
or disapprove of all bills^ vouchers, and claims against all other de- 
partments. 

The reorganization of state government in Illinois was the begin- 
ning of a new period in public welfare organization. The Code, 
which provided for a Director of Public Welfare appointed by the 
governor and not subject to the plicy-maklng control of a board, 
was soon emulated in other states. In 19 1 S New Jersey established 
a Department of Institutions and Agencies, modeled in many re- 
spects upon the Illinois pattern. The New Jersey law provided for 
a policy-making board with the power to select and appoint the chief 
executive officer who was called Commissioner. 

The Illinois and^New Jersey systems were widely copied. Both 
^were large departments incorporating assistance, service, and in- 
stitutional programs under a single agency. Other states such a$ 
New York established several departments rather than one to handle 
all the welfare service of the state. In New York under the Public 
Welfare Reorganization Act of 1929 there were three departments, 
one for corrections, one for mental h^ene, and one for social welfare; 

Since the formulation of the Illinois plan there have been numer- 
ous questions raised concerning the wisdom of such a pronounced 
separation of public administradon from the general pul^c and the 
removal of the departmental executive from current political re- 
sponsibility, except through the governor. Is it not too much power 
to be vestwi in one individual? Docs it tend to create a bureaucracy 
with a caste system of dvil servants divorced from democradc con^ 
trolP Is it an example of business efficiency or is it a monopolisdc 
practice ? It is impossible to answer questions of this sort with any 
degree of precision. The answers are dependent to such a' large ex- 
tent upon the personality of the Individual department directors. 
Illinois was fortunate in having well-qualified men serving as the early 
directors. The modern tendency, however, has been to make the head 
of the state department of puhlicwelfare responsible to a dtizen board 
appointed by the governor with the approval of the state senate. 


DEVELOPMENT OF LOCAL WELFARE SERVICES 

The earliest efforts b behalf of a sounder administration of public 
welfare were directed toward the coordmatlon of state institutional 
programs. Local public welfare services ^remained, as they had been 
smee colonial times, exclusively a matter of concern to local govern- 
ments. In many mstances the town rather than the county was the 
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unit responsible for the administration of outdoor relief. The private 
social services were concerned almost exclusively with the problems 
of urban centers. With the concentration of problems of health, 
unemployment, recreation, and personal maJadjustment in large un 
ban centers the development of voluntary scientific charitable agen- 
cies was to be expected. But these developments left the rural areas 
of America virtually without welfare plann’mg and private social 
services. 

As early as 1872, with the organization of the New York State 
Charities Aid Association, interest was manifested in this urban- 
rural disparity. The Association came into existence because of the 
inadequacy of the state’s institutions to care for all the needy of the 
state, particularly the destitute and medically indigent. It was a 
private group of publii>spirited citizens who studied these problems 
and suggested means of improving care for the various wards of the 
state. Early in its history the Association adopted the counly as the 
ideal unit for the admimstration of many public welfare services. 
Their original plan was outlined for these groups; dependent children, 
adult paupers, and inmates of hospitals. A law was passed preventing 
children from being committed to almshouses. County committees 
assisted the overseers of the poor in locating foster homes for these 
children. Experiments in other fields were also carried out.^* 

By 1918 the New York plan operated in this fashion; a group of 
public-spirited citizens was organized as a county unit by the As- 
sodation, This committee entered into a formal agreement with the 
county board of supervisors and the county superintendent of the 
poor whereby, in return for a financial contribution for the work, 
committee members became assistants to the superintendent. The 
committee then employed one or two social workers who worked pri- 
marily in the child welferc field. They investigated the family back- 
ground of children, planned for their temporary and future care, 
sometimes in their own homes, sometimes in foster homes, and some- 
times in institutionB. Inasmuch as the social workers, who were called 
agents, were the only trained workers in the county they were pven 
many additional responsibilities. They frquently act^ as proba- 
tion officers and investigators for the home service of the Red Cross. 

This plan was in operation in twenty counties of New York ini9i8. 
As Miss Curry reported, it “pointed the way to a more complete 

For a description of the actirities of the New York State Charities 
Aid Asaociatloa in behalf of county public wrifare agencies, see H. Ida Curry, 
"The County as a Unit in Charity Administrations Actual Experience," 
the Natidnal Conjmna ^ pp. 241*44. 
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county program for child care.'* KevertfieJ&ss, it was an admixture of 
public and private social service, perhaps more private than public 
in its spirit and philosophy. It was not a plan whereby the county 
government accepted the responsibility and assumed the initiative 
of improving the public social services. M the county had to do was 
to accept the services and financial support of a private society. This 
represented a definite change in the attitude of those who adminis- 
tered the poor Jaw, but it v/oJated what was Jater to become a cardi- 
nal principle in public welfare administration — that public funds 
should be administered by public officials. 

Other states were also experimenting in county organization. The 
Iowa plan, which originated at Grinnell in 1912, was also a quasi- 
public otganization. Under this plan a private agency administered 
poor relief. This was accomplished by having the Secretary of the 
County Social Service League appointed as Overseer of the Poor. 
There was no legal mandate for such an organization and it was purely 
voluntary on the part of the county board of supervisors. An example 
was the Social Service Bureau of Wapello County, ^This agency was 
organized in 1914 and served as a private charity organization society 
and a public welfare agency in a county of 40^00 people. The county 
board of supervisors appointed the secretary as overseer of the poor, 
a special order of the district court gave the secretary supervision 
over widows' pensions, and the secretary organized a central regis- 
tration service. From the outset the bureau had two guides: they 
could undertake no social work already provided, but would coop> 
crate with the Existing services; and they endeavored to start new 
programs of a remedial nature only.* 

The work of the Iowa plaa was fostered hy the Extension Divi- 
sion of the State University of Iowa. The Social Welfare Dcpar^ 
ment of the Extension Division by invitation sent field workers to 
counties. After a survey of existing sodal services a social welfare 
league (or bureau) was often established and a trained social worker 
was hired and placed in chaige.” The Iowa plan, like the system 
advocated by the New York State Charities Aid Assocnarion, was 
promoted by a state-wide organization. In Iowa the extension divi- 
rion served in that capacity. In New Jersey, the Monmouth County 
Branch of the New Jersey State Charities Aid and Prison Reform 

* Sara A, Brown, "A County Unit for Sodal Service,” Pnceedings of the 
National Conference ^ Social JPork^ /p/y, pp. 645-47. 

^ Bessie McCienahan’a discussion of Miss Brown's paper in Procee^nst 
of the National Conference of Sociai Workj /p/^, pp, 647-48. 
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Assodadoa started in 1912 to coordinate the work of the vatious 
public welfare agencies ^ the county and to organize a case work 
service for those areas of the county not covered by other agencies. 

These programs in New York, Iowa, and New Jersey were all 
attempts by private oiganizations to raise the standards of public 
agencies. However, several metropolitan areas were at this time es- 
tablishing county departments of public welfare. The first city de- 
partment of public welfare was established in Kansas City, Missouri, 
in 1910. The department had widespread authority for the relief of 
the poor and the care of the delinquent, the unemployed, and other 
groups. It even extended its activities to the endorsement of private 
agencies, the administration of a confidential ^change and a legal aid 
bureau, the licensing of dance halls, and the censorship of moving pic- 
tures.” In January, 1913, St. Joseph, Missouri, established a com- 
bination county-city department of public welfare. ITie Cook* 
County (Chicago) Bureau of Public Welfare was established in the 
same year, but its work was limited to the administration of out- 
door rebef. A dty-county department was established in Los An- 
geles in 1914. Special legislation was enacted by the New York 
legislature in 1916 which permitted Westchester County^ to establish 
a department of public welfare. 

In 1917 North Carolina enacted a law creating a State Board of 
Charities and Public Welfare and also making provision for the es- 
tablishment of county departments. The law made it mandatory 
upon the Board to appoint an advisory board of three members in 
each county, and upon the county boards of supervisors to select a 
county superintendent of public welfare, to be approved by the state 
commissioner. The county superintendents served as the local agents 
of the State Board. They inspected county jails, acted as agents 
of the state child welfare commission, granted relief, served as pro- 
bation officers, acted as chief school attendance officers, and assisted 
in coordinating all the social services of the county. 

Missouri made provisions in 1921 for a system that was, in many 
respects, amllar to the North Carolina program. The Missouri law, 
however, was permissive rather than mandatory and the local ad- 
ministrative authority was vested solely in the county courts with 
no genuine supervisory control from the state. The county superin- 
tendents in Missouri had the following responsibilities: 

" Stanley W. Haine, “The Development of Municipal Charities in the 
United States,’* Proceedings of the National Ccffmnee 0/ Charities and Correct 
tionSf Jpijf pp, 208-12. 
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1. Relief of povc^. 

2. Care and pladng of homeless, (^aned, and neglected diiidim 

3. Etiumeraboa of handicapped children. 

4. Treatment of delinquents. 

Enforcement of child Labor and school attendance laws. 

D. Care of mental defectives. 

7. Promotion of wholesome recreation. 

8. Organization of community resources for health and welfare. 

9. Studying the causes of soaal problems.^ 


AOITATIOK TOa IMPtlOVEO PUBlIC WELFARE SERVICES IS RURAL AREAS 

Widespread improvements were made in the state administration 
regarding the supervision of public charities. Likewise the estab- 
lishment of municipal departments resulted in many local improve- 
ments in urban centers. Public welfare services in the rural areas^ 
however, remained as they had been for generations. With the few 
exceptions already noted outdoor poor relief was administered by the 
overseer of the poor, an elected township official who served ex officio 
in that capad ty. The local administration of poor relief was studied 
and condemned by numerous research workers,* ** but little was done to 
remedy the situation. The presidential address at the National Con- 
ference of Charities and Corrections in 1914 was entitled “The 
County — A Challenge to Humanized Politics and Volunteer Co: 
operation.’^ ^ Numerous persons presented arguments in behalf of 
the county, especially the rural county, as a unit for the administra- 
tion of public welfare. William H. Davenport, Secretary of the 
Baltimore Prisoners Aid Association, declared that “the county is 
the most Jogical unit for chanty adimnhtration m the United States. ** 
He believed, “that the great need in rural communities b not for ma- 
terial relief, as given by the supervbora of the poor, or other agents, 
but b for a trained, capable social worker who can give service.” “ 
Professor George A. Warheld stressed that rural case work should be 
done “in the same way as it has been so long successfully carried on 
in the city.” 

* Adapted from Howard W. Odum and B, W, WllUxd, S^stms oj Puhlsc 
Wtym (Chapel Hill; University of North Carolina Press, 1925), p. 125. 

** Sec, for example, Geoige A. Warfield, Outdoor in Missouri CNew 
York: Survey As8«:iates, for the Russell Sage Foundadon, T915). 

** By Graham Taylor, Proceedings the Naif anal Conferetue of Charides 
andCmctions^ rp/^, pp. 1-14. 

** Procudittgs ^ the National Corftratce of Social Worh^ igiS^ pp. 249-50. 

^ "'The Coonty as a Unit in Charity Administration: Outd^ Rdin” 
in lbtd,y p. 152, 
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Some inroads were made in rural areas^ but by 1925 comparatively 
little progress had been made. In that year it was reported that pub- 
lic wdfare had still left the rural area^ untouched} particularly in 
regard to the administration of outdoor relief, The county had be- 
come accepted by many as the ideal unit for the administration of 
public welfare services, but it was still unusual for rural counties to 
have adequate county-wide welfare units. This may seem strange 
when we realize the natural advantages of the county as an adminis- 
trative unit. The county is the one nationwide unit of local govern- 
ment in the United States. Townships are found in a minority of 
the American states; in twenty-six states they do not exist, and in 
five they exist in name only. The municipalities, where public social 
service is fairly well organized, often cover a small portion of the 
county. But the county * exists as an administrative unit in every 
state. 

The county also has the advantage of bring neither too large (as 
is the state) nor too small (as is the township) for the administration 
of assistance and service on a person-to-person basis. Also the county 
is a preferable unit to the township from the point of view of taxa^ 
tion. Many related services — such as county agricultural agents, 
employment services, and private social agendcs such as the Red 
Cross — operate on a county basis.” 

But the old order died hard. The administration of poor relief 
had been the prerogative of the township since colonial days. It 
had become entrenched as a part of the responsibility of locally- 
clecrcd officials. It was perpetuated by custom and tradition and 
supported by the people who often believed that a laigcr unit for 
administration, espedally when accompanied by state supervision, 
would mean increased taxation. Nor were the local people them- 
selves the only ones who were to blame for this situation; the state 
departments of public welfare were guided in too many instances 
by a brick and mortar philosophy’’ which meant a concentration 
upon institutional buildings and custodial care. Professional social 
workers often believed that the city with its tenements and sweat 
shops was the only place in which to practice their art. 

As a result the coining of the depression in 1929 found the American 
counties unprepared to assume the administrative responsibilities for 
unemployment relief. Valuable experience was gained through the 
county units established by the Federal Emergency Relief Adminis- 

” Or its administrative and political equivalent, the parish, which is found 
In Louisiana. 

” Odum and Willard, op. «V., pp. 126-29. 
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tradon, but in most conndes the Emergency Relief Administradon 
had not been preceded by the experiences of New York, North 
Carolinaj or Iowa. Hence Ae influence of the Emergency Relief 
Administration was not always poddve in the rural areas. Since 
the emergency relief period county departments of public welfare 
have been established throughout the county, but in rural counties 
these departments have not always been completely integrated with 
the community mores. 

Selected hihlk^aphy 
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8 . The Charity Orgacization Movement 
and Public Welfare 


THOMAS CHALMERS AND THE IHEORY OT LOCALITV* 

The chaiity otganhation mov^ 
meat, like so mitij devdopments which have had a profound in> 
fluence upon American social policy, originated in England. This 
movement has been of both positive and negative importance In 
molding the administrative pattern of present-day public and pri- 
vate programs for the relief of human distress. Hence it should be 
examined in some detail. Before we do so, however, we should first 
take note of some of its antecedents. 

Thomas Chalmers (17S0-1847) was an eminent Scottish theologian, 
philanthropist, orator, author, and economist who laid the ground- 
work for the charity organization movement. A clergyman of the 
Fresbyterian Church of Scotland, Chalmers first became interested 
in poor relief when he became pastor at the age of thirty-five of Tron 
Church in Glasgow with iipoo parishioners. 

The Reverend Chalmers won his congregation with his powerful 
preaching, ‘but he was more than a preacher^ he was also a parish 
minister in the full sense of the word. Adhering to the precepts of a 
minister of the Established Church of Scotland, he set out to visit 
every home in his parish. Tins was a practice that was then ordi- 
narily csuTicd out only in rural areas. 

In the process of his parish visits Chalmers discovered many poor 
persons who had no seat in the Church, who were illiterate, and who 
were in need, of moral training. He dercimined to remedy this situa- 
tion and his first plan for doing so was the establishment of several 
Sabbath schools in the poorer districts. He soon began to recognize 
the English poor relief system which had been adopted in Scotland. 

^ The sources for the material on Thomas Chalmers are: Thomas Chal- 
mers, Th Christian and Cau Economy ^ Large TaanSj abridged and edited 
by Charles R. Henderson (New York; Scribner, 1900); Donald Fraser, 
Thomas Chalmers (New York: Armstrong, 1882); G^rge GiJ£IUn, A GaL 
lery ^ UUrary Pariraitt (London: Dent, I909), pp. i-ii; and William H. 
Hanna, Memirs ef the Life and fVritings qf Thomas Chalmers, D.D., LLD, 
(New York: Har^, 1850). 
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He disliked the idea of public respoiusibiJity’ for the care of the poor, 
feeling that it destroyed their mdependence and industriousneas. In 
its stead he would have placed the old parochial system because he 
believed in its capacity for relieving the condition of the poor through 
local voluntary contributioJis. He preferred to dq>end upon familial 
tka to care for the aged and the impotent, neighborly kindness to 
relieve the “unfortunates,” and the compassion of the rich for the 
poor. 

Pauper relief in Chalmers^ day was a pathetic program and there is 
little wonder that a thinking person should condemn it. Money was 
raised for poor relief in two ways in Glasgow; by general assessment 
which was placed at the disposal of the Town Hospital Committee; 
and by church collections which were turned over to the General 
Sesrion, composed of ministers and elders from the entire city. There 
was a continuous flow of paupers from the General Session to the Town 
Hospital because the latter merely supplemented the former. Chal- 
mers declared that “there scarcely could have been set-a-going a 
more mischievous process of acceleration toward all the miseries and 
corruption which aJ'e attendant upon overgrown charity,” 

He was so confident in the superiority of the parochi^ systiem that 
ift I?i9 be voluntarily dissociated himself from his congregation to 
take charge of a new parish, St. John's, in a poor section of the city. 
He received permission to care for all the poor in his district except 
those already on the Town Hospital rolls, and he proceeded to put 
his theories into operation. 

The parish was divided into twenty-five districts, in each of which 
were approximately four hundred people. A deacon was placed m 
charge of the “temporal welfare” of each district. He was respon- 
sible for all new relief applications and administered the voluntary 
contributions which amounted to about eighty pounds per year. At 
the end of four years the deacons had accepted only twenty new ap- 
plications at a cost of only twenty-six pounds per year. This was a 
tremendous reduction in cost and as Chalmers proudly observed, the 
results were not because of neglect, but because of additional atten- 
tion. 

According to his plan poor relief was the last expedient. He said, 
“This should in every instance of mere poverty be looked on as the 
demiiT wmnT—a sort of necessary evil, which one submits to be- 
cause he cannot otherwise help it^ and not till every right method 
has failed by which to anticipate and avoid it.” Chalmers and his 
deacons stimulated the industry of all persons who were destitute 
and they endeavored to improve thdr economy and plan of expen- 
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diturcs. The deacons sought out friends and relatives of the poor 
and found out how much they would contribute toward their keep. 
The cases were made known to neighbors who were to ‘^luake a joint 
effort of liberality.” Other steps were also provided: if the applicant 
was a "dissenter” he was refened to a dissenting place of worship” 
to see if Its session would contribute to his supportj and cases were 
to be made known to one or more wealthy friends who "might in- 
terpose for the rescue of some struggling family,” 

If all these devices failed, then the case of a person in distress was 
brought before the deacon's meeting. Their first effort was to pro- 
test the introduction of his name upon the regular "pauper roll.” 
Deacons checked upon one another's cases to see if an error had been 
made. Then by the rime of the neict meeting "if they still think 
him a fit object” he was placed upon the fund at a specified rate. 

Chalmers left four years after the plan was started, but the plan 
remained in successful operation for another fourteen years and was 
finally terminated at the request of the deacons themselves. Why 
did they give up Chalmers’ scheme? He blamed the mercantile spirit 
of the times. It should also be noted that the driving force behind 
the scheme was his forceful and vigorous personality. 

He left the St. John's experiment to become Professor of Divinity 
at the University of Edinburgh where he became happily settled in 
a career of teaching and writing. During his lifetime he published 
twenty-five books and innumerable articles on political economy, 
the English and Scottish poor laws, his* own system of parochial re- 
lief, theology, home missions, Sabbath schools, worldngmen's savings 
banks, the independence of the church, and numerous other subjects. 
After his death nine volumes of his works were published posthu- 
mously. 

Despite the wide range of his activities he is best known for his 
theory of locality for the administration of parochial relief. The sys- 
tematizing of this principle, together with his corollary of individual 
investigation, was Important. While his conclusions in regard to 
public relief are considered to be unsound, he is credited by Philip 
Klein as the one who originally established the case work method.* 
Chalmers also 'emphasized a small "geographical vineyard” as the 
area for the mutual assistance of human beings. The Eberfield relief 
system in Germany and the charity organization movement in Eng- 
land and America were to a large extent patterned upon hb experi- 
ment, even though their programs were wiser and sounder in many 

* Philip Klein,** Sodd Case Work," Eneydopedia of the Sodai Seiencei, 
Vol. XIV,p. I7J. 
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respects. The charity oiganization movement is still in existence, 
although under a name and \(^Ith principles attuned to the 

present day. 

RELIEF EXPERIMENTS IN HAMBURG ’ 

The doctrine of public responsibility had not developed in quite 
the same way or to quite the same extent on the continent of Europe. 
Several interesting developments in relief administration, however, 
had been established in Hamburg and Munich. The work in Ham- 
burg has been described by Baron Kaspar von Voght who was one of 
the leading figures in the experiment 

This expenment lasted for six years, fronn to 1794. The city 
during that time had a population of iao,ooo and in all 7000 poor 
were fed and 2500 were hospitalized. This was the philosophy of the 
experiment; bodily wants of men are usually sads^ed by tml, but 
not all men are equally successful, sober, honest, or provident. Some 
people are the victims of incapacity, vice, and folly. Public and so- 
cial justice demands instruction and correction for them. In keeping 
with this philosophy the plan called for the contribution of money 
by the cidEcns and counsel and advice for the poor. The city was 
divided into sixty districts, each with an equal number of poor. A 
committee of ten directors who were chosen for life was presided over 
by five senators. Overseers (chosen from the districts for three-year 
terms) took care of the poor in the districts in accordance with de- 
tailed instructions published by the board. The overseers made in- 
vestigations of the applicants for relief in thnr districts and found 
out the average earnings of each member of the family, the health 
of each person, and his exact needs. The physical conditions and 
capacity of each individual for work were determined by a physician. 

Under the Hamburg plan no one was given that which he might 
be able to earn. A £ax spinning establishment was donated to the 
city by a private society and tWs was used for the work of the poor. 
This had many advantages; the material was cheap, there was a sure 
sale for the product, the workmanship did not have to have too high 
a standard, the work could be done easily, and individual output 
could be measured readily. The fiax was sold to the poor at a fixed 
price and the yam was later bought back. 

Not all poor persons could be placed on such a work relief project. 

* Material on the Bambutg experimeDt adapted from Baron K;^ar von 
Voght, /tcccunt ihe Uanaiment oj ih* Pott in Hmhurg Sme ij88 (London : 
1796). 
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For the aged, the sick, and the diseased each district had a hospital, 
five physicians, five surgeons, and numerous midwives. When people 
needed help they were given it, plus food, medicine, and ‘^sick money!'* 
Mothers with dependent children were given special assistance. The 
children of drunkards were taken out of the home and boarded with 
responsible persons. Day nurseries were provided for the children of 
working mothers. 

In fact the entire system was operated with ruthless Teutonic efB- 
dency. Schools were establislied for children from six to sixteen 
where they were instructed in reading, writing, arithmetic, religion, 
and church muric. No relief was given for a cluld over six unless he 
attended school, and continued assistance depended upon his behav> 
ior and application to school work. Rent for poor people was paid 
directly to the landlord and deducted from thdr wages. A list of the 
poor was made and their houses were numbered so all knew where 
they lived. 

The administrative structure was likewise well organized. The 
overseers submitted reports to the committee who recorded them, 
accounts were all audited, the treasurer balanced the accounts every 
week and reported to the committee every month. Special com- 
mittees were organized for manufacturing, for schools, clothing, 
and for policing. 

There were several benefits from the plan. Mortality among the 
poor decreased from 7 per cent to 4^ per cent in 1752 and adequate 
assistance was granted to those in need of relief. The leaders of the 
plan environed new areas of activity. For example, three kinds 0/ 
schools were planned to prevent misery by better education of the 
young, The first school was for those who did not work; they were 
to be taught spinning, weaving, knitdng, reading, writing, arithmetic, 
and religion. The pupils were recommended for domestic service or, 
in the case of boys, for the maritime service at age sixteen. The 
second school was an evening school for working children and the 
third was a Sunday school. 

The Hamburg plan, like Chalmers* plan, emphasized investigation 
of individual applicants. This, as we have noted before, was a progre&- 
sive development. Individual Investigation empharized the possibili- 
ties of rehabilitation and reconstruction; assisted in the establishment 
of improved administrative techniques; and led to the introduction 
of the case work method. The Hamburg plan, therefore, was signi- 
ficant In the history of public welfare despite the fact that its primary 
exjneera was in diminishing the volume of poverty and eliminating 
vice and idleness. 
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MtrniCH EXPEJUalENT * 

In order to understand the plans for relief in Munich wc must 
first turn to Count Romford and his plan for reforms in the Bavarian 
Army, When he toot over command this army was poorly paid, 
badly clothed, inadequately housed, demoralized by inferior training, 
and the enlisted men were regarded as slaves by the ofilcers. Through 
his efforts their pay was raised, their clothing improved, and the 
barracks were kept clean. A tactful poliddan and diplomat. Count 
Rumford made the ofiicers believe that they were personally introduc- 
ing the reforms. He also made many reforms in behalf of ^ soldiers' 
welfare. They were allowcd'morc liberty, schools were established for 
their children, soldiers were used on public works and taught agri- 
culture, and garrisons were made permanent and located near dries. 

The army was used by the Count in^ carrying out his reforms in 
behalf of the poor. Military guards helped the civil authorities in 
apprehending thieves and vagabonds and delivered them to dvil 
magistrates. At that time the condition of the poor in Bavaria was 
desperate j many beggars roamed the countryside as well as Munich, 
the capital. They stoic from homes, interrupted people on the way 
to and from worship, and were even thought to blind their children so 
they could evoke public sympathy. During the period 1786-1790 
more than ten thousand vagabonds and beggars were arrested and de- 
livered by the soldiers to the magistrates of Munich (then a city of 
sixty thousand). 

Count Rumford dedded that something should be done about the 
problem and persuaded persons of the hipest rank to secure volun- 
tary contrlbutioas from others. Then he set out to secure suitable 
employment for those who were able to work, adequate assistance 
for the unemployable, and a system of reclamation for all the poor. 
The top administrative unit was an unpaid committee consisting of 
the president of the council of war and one coundlor, the president of 
the supreme regency and one coundlor. The pdd personnel con- 
sisted of a secretary, a clerk, and a bookkeeper who were paid from 
the royal treasury. Money collected for the poor was kept in a sepa- 

* The sources for the material on the Munich experiment are: Sir Ben- 
jamin Thompfloo, Essays PoEHeal^ Ecommical^ Pkiksvphsc^ (London ; 
1795); George E. Elfis, Memoir qf Sir Benjamin Thmpson, Count of Rutm- 
M ^iladdphia: Cluton, Reunsen, and Haffelfinger, 187c); David Starr 
Jordan (Ed.), Leading Ameritan Men of Science (New York: Holt, 1910); 
and Jason Clark Easton, “Social and Economic Reforms of Count Rutnfojd 
in Bavaria” (unpblished Eh.D. dissertation, Utuvcrsity of Wisconsin, 1937). 
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rate account by a responsible banker. Cash grants were distributed 
CTcry Saturday night at the town hall and a complete list of the re- 
cipients was posted. 

The dty was divided into sixteen districts and the houses num- 
bered. A committee (called a commissary) comprised of a citizen, 
a cleigyman, an apothecary, a phyrician, and a surgeon was ap- 
pointed for each district, A person in need of relief applied to the 
commissary who, after a personal investigation, granted the neces- 
sary aid. The funds came from the royal treasury as well as from vol- 
untary contributions. 

The able-bodied poor were set to work in a spacious and comfort- 
able building. Necessary materials and utensils were provided and 
a warm dinner was given to them every day. Labor was paid for 
by the piece, so the best workers were the best paid. A bakehouse, 
carpenter shop, halls for spinners, check rooms for inspectors, count- 
ing houses, and many other facilities were provided. Each room was 
appropriately labeled and over the main door of the building was a 
laige sign which read “No Alms Will Be Received Here.” 

Count Rumford 3 activities on New Year’s day, 1790 (the “Beg- 
gars’ Holiday”) illustrate his efficiency. On that day the Count, 
accompanied by a civil deputy, arrested the first beggar he saw and 
asked him to report to the dty hall. The soldiers followed his example 
according to a well-developed plan and in this way Munich was cleared 
of beggars in less than half an hour. They were registered at the 
dty hall and told to report at the workhouse the next morning. 

The plan for A^unich influenced many other cities. Many visi- 
tors came to see the program in operation. In suggesting the plan 
for other dries Count Rumford always recommended that voluntary 
assistance was necessary, that the plan be administered by high 
ranking persons, that no fees or rewards be paid to the people who 
supervised the work, and that a list of all recipents be published. 
He always suggested the use of work projects as a means of training 
the poor in habits of industry. Adequate assistance and humane 
treatment of the poor were also suggested. 

One might think that the Count, who organized the experiment, 
was a typical German aristocrat with unusual interest in the poor, but 
he had been bom in North Woburn, Massachusetts, in 1753 as plain 
Benjamin Thompson, His family were farmers and they provided 
him with schooling until he was deven. Two years later he was ap- 
ptentioed to a merchant but he became more interested in sdentific 
experimentation than in business. At the age of nineteen he was de- 
scribed as a handsome, manly person with a gracioua maimer. After 
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his marriage ta a wealtJiy young widow he became a major in the 
Gilonlal forces, but his pro-British sympathies forced him to leave 
the country and he went to England where he was welcomed by 
the government. 

Strangely enough Benjamin Thompson, who was born a poor boy 
in America, returned to the colonies during the Revolution as a com- 
mander of the King^s American Dragoons. A later visit to the con- 
tinent led to an introduction to Karl Theodor, Elector of Bavaria, 
who wanted him to remain in Bavaria and help ^organize the army. 
Since the King of England had knighted him he remained as Sir 
Benjamin Thompson. 

Eis interest in scientihc eicperimentarion led to his invention of 
the *'Rumford Roaster” for more^efficient utilization of heat in cook- 
ing, a design for a chimney that eliminated a great deal of smoke, and 
the use of double walls in houses for the retention of heat. In his 
most significant experiment, however, he discovered that heat is a 
form of motion and, as a result, perfected a dynamic theory of heat. 

When he was made a Count of the Holy Roman Empire he chose 
Rumfbrd, the name of his wife*s home (now Concord, Massachu- 
setts), even though he never saw his wife after leaving America. 
Although his activities covered a wide 6cld of human knowledge hia 
statue in Munich bears this inscription: 

To him who rooted out the most scandalous of public evils — 
idleness and mendicancy, who gave to the poor help, occupation, 
and morals; and to the youth of the Fatherland so many schools of 
culture. Go, passer by, try to emulate him in thought and deed; 
and U9 in gratitude. 


ELBERFIELD SYSTEM^ 

The Elberfield system of relief was supposed to have originated 
in Germany In the 1840’s. Actually it was a continuation of the de- 
velopments in Hamburg and Munich, with a few ori^nal innovations. 
The charitable work of Elberfield had been chiefly in the control of 
the church until 1800 when an independent Board of Charity was 
formed. Actually the Board was only a quasi-lay organization, for 
the three parishes chose two citizens each, and these six were the only 
members of the Board. However, contribution to the new organiza- 

* The sources for the material on the Elberfield system are: Frank D. 
Watson, The Charity Organization Mewment in the United States (New York; 
Momillan, 1922), pp. 44.-49, and Stuart A, Queen, Social lYork in the Light 
oj History (PhiladcL^ia: HppinGOtt, 192a), pp. 103-04. 
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tion was obligatory for the citizens. Another innovation was the for- 
biddance of begging. 

This system remained in force until 1853 when a change was ef- 
fected largely through the efforts of Daniel von der Heydt. The 
dty was districted and a citizen visitor [Armenpfleger) was put in 
charge of each district. Such service was compulsory and according 
to regulations each visitor had charge of only four needy families. 
All applications were investigated by the visitor who was also obliged 
to visit each family at least once every two weeks. The minimum 
amount of relief was established by law and any income in the 
family was deducted therefrom. 

A difference should be noted between this plan and the one estab- 
lished by Chalmers. The Armenpfteger was, in effect, a public official 
with authority to dispense poor relief from taxes. Chalmers' deacons 
were armed primarily with sympathy and were the forerunners of the 
friendly visitors of charity organization societies. 

The EJbcrffcld system met with marked success and the general 
outlines of the plan became the standard method of administering 
poor relief in Germany. It also was of some influence upon the leaden 
of the English charity organization movement. Sir Charles S. Loch 
made a rather detailed study of the system. American charity or- 
ganization leaders likewise were aware of the Elberlield system. 
Robert M. Hartley, one of the early leaders of the New York As- 
sociation for Improving the Condition of the Poor in the 1840's, 
appears to have received more of his ideas from Germany than from 
England. Charles G. Arnes was farted to have been influenced 
by the Slberfield system when he was organizing the charitable ac- * 
tivities In Germantown, Pennsylvania^ during the winter of 1872. 

The experiments in Hamburg, Munich, and Elberlield were known 
to a large group of people in England* Count Rumford's Essays^ 
originally published in Elngland in 1796, had four additional editions 
by 1800. Apparently, however, tbe Hamburg and Munich experi- 
ments had little noticeable influence upon public welfare policy. The 
so-called reforms of 1834 which resulted from the study of the Royal 
Commission were not based upon foreign experiences. The Poor 
Law Commissioners Anally did make a study of relief abroad, but 
issued a thousand-page report of their findings only after the Poor 
Law Amendment Act was passed. 

Thomas Chalmers' experiment, however, had a direct bearmg upon 
English sodal policy. Ahead of his rime, he differed in several im- 
portant ways from others who had previously attacked the poor law. 
He invented a technique of investigation and contributed a philos* 
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ophy for work with dependent persons, experiments which were 
later inatrumental in the deyelopment of social case work. While 
his methods were similar to those used in Hamburg and Munich^ the 
philosophy was his own. It was indigenous to the country and, all 
things considered, it was progressive. The charity organization 
movement^ which soon spread throughout the English-speaking 
world, was built largely upon his theories and procedures,* -His con- 
cern with the individual condition of the needy was absorbed by 
Octavfa Hill, Sir Charles S. Loch/ and others, and Jed in 1869 to the 
establishment of the London Charity Oiiganization Society. 

CHARITY ORGANIZATIOK MOVEMENT IN ENGLAND 

In nineteenth century England the poor law was not the only 
means of relieving distress. Local private philanthropic societies 
were also Nourishing, especially in L^don. The Strangers’ Friend 
Sodety, for example, was organized in 1785 and intended for the re- 
lief of paupers without settlement. The Society for the Suppression 
of Mendicity was founded In London in 18 1 8. An organization which 
worked entirely through the clergy, the Metropolitan Visiting and Re- 
lief Association, was founded in 1843. In addition to these more or 
less organized charities, there were coal and bread clubs and soup 
kitchens, the Influence of which on the independence and self-respect 
of the large classes of the poor was, in the opinion of many informed 
persons, anything but salutary. The spirit of religious almsgiving 
was continued through the veUde of the various visiting and Bible 
sodeties, the granting of relief being secondary obligations for these 
organizations. There were likewise organizations, such as the Pa- 
rochial Women’s Mission Fund, to assist the poor in saving money; 
this particular organization also gave free nursing care to the poor 
in their own homes. 

The private relief societies, as well as the poor law, were attacked 
because they ww “a permanent encouragement to the mendicant 
life.” Charitable agendes both private and public were unorganized, 
and because they were in competition with one another were of- 
fenders in the granting of indiscriminate alms and inadequate rdief. 
The overseers of the poor purposely granted inadequate relief because 
they knew the redpients would apply and receive aid from the prl- 

* Karl de Schwdnitz, Engian^fs Rsad to Social Security (Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 1943) pp. 98-113. 

^ Sir Charles S. Loch, Charity Organitation ^ndon; Sonneoschein, 
1890), 
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vatc charities. The private charities were forced to grant some relief 
to the applicants because they knew the public poor relief grants^ 
were inad^uate. Neither the public nor the private agencies accepted 
the principle of giving assistance upob the basis of oetsonal inves- 
tigatioiu^ 

Nevertheless the air of London seemed to be charged with a reform 
spirit and there were numerous discussion groups on social problems. 
These groups led to the formation of the Sodal Science Association in 
1857. The Society of Arts also had a definite social science flavor and 
in 1868 the Reverend Henry Solby, a Unitarian minister, presented a 
paper at one of its meetings on ‘‘How to Treat the Unemployed 
Poor of London and the Rough and Criminal Classes.” His sugges- 
tion for a new agency to bring charity workers together created 
much discussion. 

Housing conditions were the chief concern of the Society for Im- 
proving the Conditions of the Laboring Classes which was organ- 
ized in 1844, with Lord Shaftesbury as Chairman. In 1864 Octavia 
Hill began her work as a housing reformer. With the help of John 
Ruskin, she leased three houses in a poor district of London, which 
were repaired and let out to the poor with Miss Hill collecting the rent 
and superrising the social relations of the tenants 

The members of the Sodety of Friends were also interested in so- 
dal problems. William Allen and Elizabeth Fry took up the struggle 
for developing better methods of working with paupers and criminals, 
especially the latter. They worked among the Newgate convicts 
and backed attempts to secure legislation to improve the treatment 
of prisoners. They also endeavored to organize societies for the 
friendly visiting of the poor. 

The role of the great universities should also be mentioned. The 
charity organization movement was launched in the face of great 
odds and innumerable difficulties. The role played by the univer- 
sities in the sodal thought ^ both theoretical and applied -- of the 
time was of great assistance to the movement. Knowledge of the 
sodal ills of London had been broi^ht to the attention of the univer^ 
sities by the 1850’s. By i860 there were undergraduates working on 
a part-time volunteer basis at the Workingman’s College which had 
b«h founded by Edward Denison in 1B54. Denison first came in 
contact with the poor as an aln^ncr of the Society for the Relief of 
Distress. In 1867 he took up residence in the poor district of Step- 
ney. There he developed night daascs, schools, workingmen’s insti- 

‘ Helen Bosanquet, Social Work in London^ i86^igi2 (London; Murray, 
1914), pp. i-Hiy. 
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tutions, and sanitary reforms. He believed in self help, ‘'No man,” 
he wrote, “can deliver his brother, he can but throw him a plank.“ 
Accordingly, he gave the “alms of advice.” But he also believed in 
economic reforms: housing, sanitary reforms, and a great expansion 
of education. Some Oxford and Cambridge enthusiasts who were 
looking for a more practical and immediate solution to social prob- 
lems settled among the poor upon leaving the universities. There 
they studied the conditions of the poor and hoped to £nd the causes 
of poverty. After the early death of Denison numerous clubs named 
in his honor were started by these university men. ‘ They were the 
foreninncra of social settlements.^ 

The activity of reformers was not, in and of itself, enough to bring 
the charity organization movement into being. Some of the im- 
mediate factors which brought It into eristence were economic in 
nature. In the years during the American Qvil War there was a 
depression in England due to the cotton famine. At that time the 
poor rates went up by leaps and bounds and the boards of guardians 
were besieged by threatening crowds. The guardians granted inade- 
quate relief because they knew the private agencies would supple- 
ment it. The private agencies did the same thing. In the city of 
London between i860 and 1869 the number of people supported, in 
part or wholly, by public poor relief increased from 85,000 to I2opoo 
and the annual expenditure incteased from four to seven million 
pounds. In addition vast sums were spent by numerous private 
agencies and benevolent individuals. Many agreed that action to co- 
ordinate all these efforts was needed.^ 

This led to the formation of the London Charity Organization 
Society in 1869, Prior to that time little of what we now label social 
woik was In existence. Poor relief was essentially the same In its 
philosophical approach as it had been three centuries before, and pri- 
vate societies, judged in the light of present knowledge, did not dis- 
pense aid according to individual need. Public assistance for the 
dq)endent classes consisted of indoor and outdoor relief; and the 
chief criticism of the system — if such it could be called ” was that 
aid was given without investigation, and there was no means of dis- 
covering duplication. 

The Society was fortunate in the caliber of men and women who 
were attracted to its cause. Among these were Lord Shaftesbury, 
Sir Charles Trevelyan, Charles Bosanquet, the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, the Bishop of London, John Ruskjn, Cardinal Newman, and 
■ Watson, op. ff/., pp, 52-J3. 
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William Gladstene. TJie experience of Chalmers, was at their disposal 
as was the contemporary work of Octavia Kill, who had a marked in- 
fluence in determining the original policies of the Society. The year 
of the founding of the Society she published a paper on "The Impor- 
tance of Aiding the Poor Without Alms-giving.” Edward Denison 
also helped shape its policies. 

The aim of the Society was the sdentifle supervision of all chari- 
table work. Personal investigation was its cardinal principle. The 
investigation attempted first to determine why the individual was in 
distress. If he was deemed habitually dependent he was referred to 
the poor law authorities, otherwise he was referred to a private so- 
ciety. The Society, however, acted merely as an intermediary, re- 
ferring applicants to other organizations or benevolent individuals 
who could grant the necessary assistance. It used its own funds 
only when a referral could not be made. 

Forty district committees whose function was to investigate and 
deal with all cases referred to them were set up under a central conn- 
ciL The central council endeavored to supervise and consolidate 
the work in the districts and to govern the general actions of the So- 
ciety. Within four years after its founding the metropolitan area 
was iairiy weU covered with district comjnittces. 

CHARETT ORGANIZATION MOVEMENT IN AMERICA 

The lag in the assumption of duties by public welfare agencies in 
America can likewise be traced to the origins of the charity organiza^ 
tion movement. This movement in America, although transplanted 
bodily from England, arrived during an industrial depression which 
began in the fall of 1873. Industrial conditions were then in a state 
of flux with local workshops ^vitig way to a nationwide factory 
system. The increased urban population, with its resulting concen- 
tration of social problems, demanded administrative devices in order 
to care for those in need. 

The first American charity organization society was started in 
Buffalo in 1877 where the of Indiscriminate almsgiving were 
quite pronounced, the overlapping of charity marked, and the citi- 
zens convinced that the municipal poor law was essentially wrong. 
The Reverend S, Humphreys Gurteen, Associate Rector of St Paul’s 
Episcopal Church, returned from a trip to London where he had been 
impressed with the mechanics of the London Charity Organization 
Society, at a time when the field was fertile for similar developments 

“ Watson, gp. «*., pp. 178-Bo. 
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in America.** A wave of charity organization soon rolled across the 
oountryj and many of 'the existing private social agencies originated 
as charity otgaoization societies between the late 1870’s and 1910. 

A3C£RICIAN ANTECEDENTS 

Care of the poor under private auspices did not> of course, origuiacc 
with the charity organization societies. Indeed, without the presence 
of innumerable uncoordinated private agencies there would have 
been no need for charity organization societies. Sporadic private 
agencies, which existed in America from early colonial times, often 
restricted thdr activities to rather narrow fields, such as religious or 
nationality groups. Among these were the St. Andrew’s Society of 
New York founded jn 1765, the German Society of New York (1784), 
St. Andrew's Society of Baltimore (1806), the French Benevolent 
Society of New York (1809), and the German Society of Baltimore 
(1817).** 

The earliest Protestant church charity which became permanent 
was the Boston Quarterly Lecture established in 1710. Quarterly 
meetings were held on Sunday evenings with a collection taken for 
benevolent purposes. In the eighteenth century there also were 
founded efaaritabie organizations based upon special categories. ITie 
Philadelphia Society for Alleviating Miseries of Public Prisoners was 
founded in T787, the Massachusetts Charitable Fire Society in 1794, 
the New York Society for the Relief of Poor Widows with Small 
Children 121 1798. 

The New York Society for the Prevention of Pauperism was 
founded in 1817. This society made a study of the causes of pauper- 
ism which were listed in this order: ignorance, idleness, intemper- 
ance, want of economy, imprudent marriages, lotteries, pawnbrokers, 
houses of ill fame, gambling, and charitable Institutions. As a remedy 
they suggested dividing the city into districts with two or three visi- 
tors to a district. They also suggested the elimination of street beg- 
ging and a plan to coordinate charitable efiTorts. It should be noted 
that these societies preceded the charity organization movement by 
half a century. 

Joseph Tuckerman, a Unitarian minister from Boston, also had a 
plan that was in advance of his time. After twenty-five years of minis- 
terial work in a parish, he turned to city missionary work in Boston, 

** S. Humphreys Gurtsen, A Handkok of Chariiy Organi^alioit (Buffalo: 
published by the author, 1882), p. 19. 

“ Amos 6. Warner, AmtrUan Chiritits (New York: Crowell, 1890), p. 18. 
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calling himself a minister-at-laige. In 1832 lie was appointed by the 
Massachusetts legislature to study the rdief of paupers. He made 
reports on public relief of the poor, morally neglected children, sea* 
sonal unemployment and low wages, compulsory school attendance, 
and housing conditions. In Kis frank recognition of the economic 
component in poverty causation Tuckerman broke with the dominant 
belief of the time, which was that poverty is caused by personal 
moral inadequacy. He declared that individual investigatioti was 
necessary in order to understand individual variations. All charity 
workers, he believed, should be motivated by a deep respect for every 
human being. He also advocated a bureau of central re^stration for 
public and private charitable agencies. 

In the winter of 1841 an informal committee was organized in New 
York Qty to consider sources of relieving distress following a depre^ 
sion and a hard winter. They condemned the lack of discrimination 
in almsgiving, the absence of cooperation between agencies, the lack 
of friendly visitors, and the failure of public poor relief. To correct 
all these evils they founded the New York Association for Improving 
the Condition of the Poor. Robert Hartley, the guiding spirit in the 
new organization, was primarily Interested in improving the condi* 
dons of the poor so they could become self-suffiaent. The Assoda- 
rion divided the city into twenty-one districts with a visitor in each 
district and in 1846 developed a system for, supplying medical aid to 
the poor. The recipients, however, had to abstain from using in- 
toxicants and had to send their children to school and to apprentice 
them at a suitable age. 

This Association was also interested in sodal refonn. In 1852 it 
built a public bathing establishment at a cost of ^2,oco, in 1854 it 
asristed in the organization of the Children’s Aid Sodety, and in 18^3 
it fostered the Society for the Relief of the Ruptured and Crippled. 
While it stressed the need for cooperatioti among charitable agencies 
nothing was accomplished in this ditection. A report issued in 1853 
offered recommendations for the improvement of tenements. A 
broad educational program was carried on to prevent the adulter- 
ation of milk which resulted iu prohibitive legislation in this respect. 

Similar associations were established io many other cities; Brook- 
lyn (1843), Baltimore (1849), ^ton (1851), Philadelphia (1855), 
Chicago (1857), St, Louis (i860), and St. Paul (1876), All of these 
societies, however, had become mere almsgiving otganizations in the 
period just before the development of the charity organization 
movement.*^ Prior to 1877 there were so many private agencies 
w Watson, up, wjf., pp. 82-87. 
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working it cross purposes with one another as to require an otganiza* 
tion of chantahle efforts. The history of charity organization in New 
York is illustrative of this point. The New "'^ork Society for the Pre- 
vention of Pauperism was founded in 1S17, and was followed by the 
establishment of the Association for Improving the Condition of the 
Poor in the i84o'8. When the New York Charity Organization So- 
ciety was organized in the 1870’s there were literally hundreds of 
petty relief-giving societies in addition to the Association for Im- 
proving the Condition of the Poor — all of th^ in competition with 
one another. The Society was, therefore, inaugurated to systematize 
and integrate the work of the various organizations. 

The original demand of the charity organization societies, as their 
name implies, was for organization. The basic plan was not to grant 
relief, but merely to utilize those relief-giving facilities in existence. 
This method of attack was soon discarded and the majority of the 
societies became relief-dispensing bodies. In addition they devel- 
oped a “theory of adequate knowledge”; relief when granted was 
to be Issued only after thorough investigation and in quantities suffi- 
cient to maintain the recipient above the poverty line. “Through 
the careful and systematic examination of conditions In homes where 
want is found,” reported one Society crusader, “the society dcvclopa 
a series of skilled workers who are as necessary to the poor in their 
need as a piano tuner to properly tuning a piano that gives out dis- 
cordant notes.” “ This is an interesting statement — it not only sug- 
gests the importance of investigating the circumstances of the poor, 
but indicates that the original charity organization societies were 
examples of “bourgeois benevolence” in that they desired to mini- 
mize the “discordant notes'* that might be sounded by the poverty- 
stricken. “Friendly visiting” of the charity organization societies, 
however, which was a complement to investigation, was the prede- 
cessor of modem case work. Public agencies were not, of course, con- 
sidered as promising mediums for the application of case work. In 
fact, as has already been indicated, the charity organizers desired to 
abolish the public poor relief agencies. 

The investigations of the early charity organization societies, in 
light of modem standards, were Investigadons in name only. Ac- 
tually much of their early aedviries were from a negative approach — 
registration, suppression of fraud, and duplication of relief, as well as 
investigation. Nevertheless from the early work of the charity or- 
ganizers modem case treatment resulted. It should be emphasized 

Pmeeiings ^ Oie NaUanai Cunfenme ^ CharUm und Corrwti^n 
pp. 109-ia 
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Uiat the devdopment of the so^lled “technological skills^ in modem 
social work from indiscriminate almsgiving was no mean achieve- 
ment. 

p 

EFFECTS OF THE CHARITV ORGANIZATION MOVEMENT 

The charity otganization movement was thus responsible for the 
establishment of our modem private social agencies and the intro- 
duction of the case method with the subsequent professionalization 
of social work. It also was re^nsible for an attempt to ibolish^ or 
to Qiitumlze the induence of, the public admlnlstradon of relief. The 
charity organizers were not intent upon organizing and systematizing 
the aininistration of public poor relief; they were intent upon 
abolishing it. They considered the receipt of poor relief to be de- 
grading to the individual, partisan administration to be inherent in 
the system, and the eventual expense to be prohibitive. A deter- 
mined drive was undertaken which resulted in the abolition or almost 
complete cessation of poor relief expenditures in many American 
cities.^ Innumerable relief-giving societies with such names as So- 
ciety for Improving the Condition of the Poor and the Society for 
Increasing the Material Comforts of the Poor undoubtedly were ex- 
pressions of bourgeois benevolence. Likewise, these societies were a 
means of keeping workers satisfied and an opportunity for the “robber 
barons’’ to gain recognition as men with sensitive religious and social 
tastes. It must not be overlooked, however, that out of this welfare 
capitalism emerged our modem private social services. We should 
not be too severe in our appraisd of the early leaders in private so- 
da! work. It must be remembered that they were reflecting the ma- 
jority view in regard to governmental services. Theirs was an age of 
economic individualism, an age of rapd expansion in industry and 
population with an attendant frontier psychology, and an age whose 
political philosophy demanded a minimum of public service. The 
movement, viewed in the light of its history, was on the whole a pro- 
gressive one. 

^ Pubhc poor relief was completely abolished between 1B79-1890 in at 
least eight large American cities: Brooklyn, New York City, Baltiiiiore, 
Philaddi^a, Washington, 5 t. Louis, Kansas Gty (Missouri), and San Fran- 
cisco — in the order iiani<^. (Fred R. Johnson, “Public Agencies for Needy 
Families,” Soeiel FTork Year Book pp, 344-47 ) 
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SUBSIDT SYSTEM 

With the emphasis upon voJuntaiy rather than public rcspoftai-^ 
bility for the care of dc^dcnt persons it became expedient to give 
public funds to private agencies. This was particularly noticeable 
in hige cities. In 1B93 the Senate, the governing body for Washing- 
ton, D.C., considered an amendment to an appropriation bill which 
would have authorized the contracting of the poor to private agencies 
and institutions that would care for them at 10 per cent le^ than 
public cost, '"^his was by no means a novel idea for Congress had, 
since 1874, appropriated l55/x» for the Home for the Aged of. the 
Little Sisters of the Poor. Annually Congress had appropriated pub- 
lic funds for the use of private charities. Ini 1893, for example, 
twenty-eight agencies in the District of Columbia had received 
$117,630 in public funds. In the same year only $119,475.05 was 
appropriated for public agendcs. 

Condiuons New York City were similar. In 1890 k was found 
clut 1^,845,^ was granted as subsidies to private institutions for 
the care of paupers, while $1,949,100 was spent by public agencies 
for the care of prisoners and public paupers.'^ In 1889 the Pennsyl- 
vania legislature found that approximately one-tlurd of the annual 
appropriation for charitable and oarrecrional purposes was granted 
as subsidies to private agendcs. Pennsylvania had been granting 
subsidies to private agencies at least since 1751 with the first recorded 
subsidy to a local hospital. As late as 1929 the state granted sub. 
sidles of $3,144^50 for hospitals and an addirional half million for in- 
stitutions for ^e aged, dependent children, and others.’* 

The subsidy system became so well established in fact that by 
1929 twenty-four states appropriated more than seven million dol- 
\zn to private charities. In all but five states local authorities were 
authorized to make payments to private agendes and Institutions. 
Connecticut, Delaware, Maine, Maryland, and Pennsylvauia were 
the states that used the system most widely.^ 

The wdght of informed opinion has always been against the sub. 
sidy system. If subsidies had to be made the authorities usually 
suggested that they be “specific payments for specific services.” 

Amos G. Warner, Stuart A. Queen, and Ernest fi. Harper, Ammean 
Chmties and Social fFork (4th ed.) (New York: Crowell, 1930), pp. 185-8^ 
” Ellen C Potter, "Developing Standards of fiscal A^inisoration m 
Hospitals in Pennsylvania,” Department ^ Wejfart Bulletin No. 25 (1915), 
P* 5 * 

Arliezi Johnson, PtMc Policy and Private Charities (Chicago: Univer. 
fflty of Chicago Press, 1931), pp. 4'5. 
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In addition a nmber of safeguards were suggested to control the 
system: |^i} inspe^'on by public authorities of institutions and agen- 
cies receiving the subsidies; (2) auditing of accounts; (3) control 
of admission and discharge of subsidized clients and patients; and 
(4) setting of a uniform pay rate for care. Finally the authoritiea 
usually suggested that public agencies and institutions be developed 
as rapidly as possible.*’ 

Argents were, of course, offered in favor of the subsidy system. 
The most important argument was the practical' one of economy. 
It was stated that where the number of dependent persons was small 
It was cheaper to have them cared lor by an established private insti- 
tution or agency rather than to create public facilities. Many private 
insdeutions and agenicies were willing to make low bids lor care in 
order to receive the subsidies, depending upon voluntary gifts for the 
rest of their funds. This was why most communities started sub- 
sidies, especially for the care of the indigent sick. The economy 
argument was also used when the InsdtutioDs were operated by reli- 
gious orders the members of which received no pay. 

It was believed by many that private benevolence had a more 
wholesome influence upon the recipients, especially dependent chil- 
dren. Thorough religious instruedon, for escamplc, could be pro- 
vided. Comments were made about the lofty spirit of self-sacriiice in 
evidence in private agencies and institutions as compared with the 
mechanical and statistical approach of public officialdom. 

The third argument usually advanced in favor of the subsidy sys- 
tem related to the blight of partisan politics.” The spoils system 
with its "miserably political jobbery” was an evil that could not be 
eliminated. The poor defenseless wards of the state, it was claimed, 
should be shielded from the disgraceful managi^ent of public alms- 
houses, asylums, and pauper relief systems. This was an argument 
that was of particular significazice in respect to constructive pro- 
grams of education and rehabilitation. Those who were qualified to 
teach the deaf, dumb, and blind, it was claimed, prefered to work 
for private institutions. 

Finally it was believed that the stigma of pauperism could not be 
eradicated from the administration of public charities. A private 
home for the aged was considered more respectable than a public 
almshouse, and the receipt of outdoor relief from a private organiza- 
tiou thought to be more respectable and less tainted with pauperi^ng 
influences than the receipt of public outdoor relief. 

Rupert D, Dripps, "'The Policy of Stats Aid to Private Charities,” 
Proceedinis 0} Ae NoHo^ Cot^mnee of Chari^e^ end Cormiion, rpij, p. 471, 
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At the same time there were numerous objections to the subsidy 
system. Many people claimed that private Institutions and agencies 
receiving public money were promoting pauperism by disguising it 
It was pointed out that the economy argument was false especially 
because of the duplication of private facilities. There was also ob- 
jection to subsidies because some believed that they would “dry up 
the sources of private benevolence,” 

From the point of view of the development of our public welfare 
services the subsidy system has been of very doubtful expediency. 
As a transition policy in an expanding country which placed great 
reliance upon the virtues of sdf-rdiance and ndghborly aid it may 
have had its place. The subsidy system became so entrenched that 
we had to wait until the depression for a clear-cut policy in regard 
to public-private agency relationships. It was with the establish, 
ment of the F.E.R.A. in that such a policy was finally an- 
nounced. Harry Hopkinsj the Administrator, stated it in simple, 
dear, and complete terms when he declared that public funds would 
be spent solely by public agencies. 

The subsidy system was not a complete blessing to the private 
agencies. While there is no longer any debate amongst informed 
people about the merits of public versus private responsibility, the 
age-old controversy left Its scars upon the private agencies as well 
as the public. Until the days of the depression there were many so- 
cial workers who were comforted by their belief in the intrinsic su- 
periorlty of the private agencies. In their minds the total field of 
social work could be occupationally divided ^ the superior workers 
were all in the voluntary services. Now that wc have come to that 
stage in our socio-economic development where nothing in the social 
work field appears to be inappropTiate to government administra- 
tion, these persons have had to modify their thinking. That they 
have done so in a fine professional spirit is a tribute to them. 

We are still faced in many communities, however, with the prob- 
lem of the proper demarcation of our public and private social work 
services. The relative lateness with which some private agencies had 
to face this problem has caused considerable difficulties in the align- 
ment of public and private agencies.” The subsidy system, which 
was the result of the intellectual climate of the times, was respon- 
sible, In a large measure, for this modem dilemma. 

” Warner, Queen, and Harper, op. dt, PP' 

” Dorothy C. Kahn, *' Operation Crossroads for Social Work: The Prob- 
lems of and Volantary Auroiccs," The Coroptfj;, Journal 0} the 4 meri- 
ean Association ^ SociedWofkefs^ VoJ, XXVII, No. 5 (Jane, 1946), pp, 23-15. 
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g. The Development of Social Insurance 
!c Europe 


SOCIAL iirSVXANCE AND PODLZC ASSISTANCE 

The development of social insur- 
ance has been closely associated with the deyelopment of public 
assistance. Both arose in protest against the Inadequacies of the poor 
laws and both aie essential for a well-developed system of social se- 
curity. Therefore the student of public welfare administration is 
interested in the history of social insurance in Europe and America. 

Social insurance is not as new as might be deduced from recent 
discussions. Le^slation for the economic protection of workers was 
one of the consequences of modem indnstrial organization. It is, 
howeveti somewhat erroneous to insist that social insurance was 
brought into being solely because of the industrial revolution. So- 
cial insurance had its origin with the mutual aid of the guilds of the 
Middle Ages. In most European countries at an early date the guilds 
provided for their sick and unemployed members mutual benefits 
which were later suhsidized and controlled by the state. Still later 
the state took them over in fo/o. 

GERUANT 

There are several reasons why Germany was the pioneer in the de^ 
vclopmcnt of social insurance. After the Franco-Prussian War 
there was a decided industrial advance in the country^ accompanied 
with the usual waves of good times and bad times. After the uni- 
fication of the German states and the creation of the German Em- 
pire the industrial development of the country proceeded rapidly, 
with workers becoming dependent upon machines, The social sig- 
nificance of this situation was recognized by the socialists who be. 
came increasingly vocal in their demands for social change 

Many persons have ascribed the enactment of the original social 
insurance laws to the political acumen of Bismarck. The Chan- 
cellor, it is claimed, found that his Anti-Socialist Law of 187B only 
made the socialists more aggressive. Therefore in order to steal 
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tkeir thunder/’ he suggested to the Reichstag that they enact social 
insurance legislation. Unfortunately this is an oversimplificadon 
and, although it contains certain essential truths, is by no means 
the complete explanation. It is true that Bismarck was anxious to 
best the socnabsts and to reduce them to political impotence, but it is 
incorrect to assume that he was unmindful of their criticism of 
laissn Jain or that he did not have a genuine sympathetic interest in 
the working-class population. In other words Bismarck^s social phi- 
losophy must be taken into con^derarion in any explanation of the 
origin of social insurance in Germany. Some claim that his soctal 
concern for the laboring classes was based upon his Christian con- 
cept of the state. He was concerned with the state’s responsibilities 
for the workers and favored state intervention as a check upon ram- 
pant individualism.^ 

Economically the German soda] insurance legislation owes its 
origins to two factors. First, German trade had fallen into unpros- 
perous conditions during the years immediately following the re- 
establishment of the Empire. When Bismarck proposed his social 
insurance legislation the German economy was at a low cbK Second, 
the serious plight of the working classes caused socialism to spread 
at an alarming rate* From only 12^,000 members in 1872 it increased 
its numbers to appro^ately 500,000 five years later. Thus the stage, 
was set for a strong and able personality to introduce a program of 
economic reform that would grant bwefits to the hard-pressed 
workers and, at the same time, be a bold stroke of political strategy 
that would effectively mimmize the importance of the socialists. 

It should be recognized that the German system of social insurance 
was not the creation of any one man, nor was the system imposed 
upon a people who were unprepared for it. On the contrary it was 
the last step in a long historical process in which was blended the 
struggle of the working people and the legislative policy of the rul- 
ing classes, and was based on political principles matured through 
decades of reflection,® The Prussian law, for example, had recog- 
nized very early the obligation and necessity for the employer (mas- 
ter) to care for his employee (servant), especially during periods of 
disal^lty. The master could be compelled to pay for necessary 
medical attention for the servant inasmuch as this was legally implied 

‘ William H. Dawson, Bumsrek uni Smt Socialism (London: Sonnen- 
schein, 1891), pp. 2J-14. 

* Lw K. Ftankcl and Miles M. Dawson (with the cooperation of Ixniis 
L, Dublin), W&rktns^Mrly Imvrame in Evropt (New York: Russell Sage 
Foundation, 191a), p. 90. 
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in the contract for service. Work accidents caused by negligence 
were also an economic obligation of the master. This policy was 
advanced in 1838 when Prussia replaced the above-mentioned law 
with one that required railroads to provide compensation to their 
employees, the only exemption being in case the accident was due to 
the ne^igence of the injured person or (0 on act of God. EncolIrag^ 
menc was given to the foimation of workingmen's mutual benefit 
societies by laws passed in i845> The Prussian law 

of 1838 was expanded in iSyi so that it applied to the entire Empire, 
This law gave protection not only to raHroad workers^ but also to 
workmen in mines, quarries, and factories.* 

Therefore, when on March 8, iSSi, Bismarck presented his first 
social insurance act to the Reichstag, it was not a new or untried 
program. The Reichstag assented to the principle of obligatory in^ 
sm-ance but refused to provide the necessary founds. In 1883 the 
Reichstag passed a sickness insurance law which went into efiect 
December i, 18B4. This was a compulsory law which applied to all 
employees in factories, mines, quarries, and other industrial plants 
whose annual earnings were not in excess of 2000 marks ($500), It 
was extended in 1891 to include retail clerks and office workers. 

This law did not set up a highly centralized authority; the govern- 
ment, so far as possible, utilized existing agencies. There was no 
attempt made to centralize the administration as the aim of the law 
was mutual self-insurance. Miners' societies, guild slck-clubs, and 
communal societies were authorized as administrative units. Addi- 
tional oiganizations, however, were required Ibr those who were not 
members of any of the mutual societies. There were eight dosses of 
societies, each independent of the others, that were utilized os adminis- 
trative agents. 

The German rickness insurance system was expanded in 1886 to 
include agricultural and forest workers. Additional amendments 
were passed in 1892, 1900, and 1903. The Federal Insurance Code 
was formulated in 1911 and the sickness insurance laws were in- 
corporated Into it together with the invalidity insurance laws. Addi- 
tional amendments were passed until in pre-Hitler Germany the 
following persons were covered by sickness Insurance: laborers, as- 
sistants, journeymen, apprentices, and domestic servants; foremen 
and other salaried employees; actors and musicians; teachers and 
tutors; health and w^aie workers and home workers; and sailors 
of inland ships. Any of the above-named were Included if thei^ in- 
come was less than 3600 reichsmarks per year 
\ /Aid,, ppw 91-92. 
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The insured persons were entitled to care of a pHyBician^ necessary 
medicines, and supplies. In case the worker was incapacitated by 
illness, a cash allowance equal to one-half his basic wage was paid 
starting with the fourth day of illness. In general, benefits ceased 
at the end of the twenty-sixth week.* In addition to the medical 
benefits as has already been mentioned, the pre-Hitler sickness in- 
surance system provided for the workers cash benefits which were 
never less than 50 per cent of the worker's basic wage and in some 
cases were as much as 75 per cent. Cash benefits were payable upon 
medical certification of “incapacity for work." Additional cash 
benefits, in excess of statutory requirements, were given also: in- 
crease of the cash benefits; extension of the period of disability; and 
pravision of institutional care. 

There is, of course, a sound reason for separating the cash bene- 
fits fiom the medical benefits. Cash benefits, in reality, constitute 
a guarantee of minimum subsistence to the worker because of unem- 
ployment due to sickness. MedicaJ benefits, theoretically at least, 
are for the rehabilitation of the sick worker, A separation of the cash 
and medical benefits also pennits the administration of the medical 
benefits to be supervised by the medical profession and the adminis- 
tration of the cash benefits by the government. This aspect of 
health insurance became even more pronounced in England than it 
was in pre-Hitler Germany. 

How was this rather elaborate program of German sickness in- 
surance financed? The chief source of funds was the contributions 
of employees and employers which varied from 1.5 to 6 per cent of 
wages depending upon certain wage and Industrial classifications. 
In addition the government provided for the general supernsion of 
the system.* In 1933 there were i8,504/do 7 workers, slightly more 
than 60 per cent of the total number of gainfully occupied persons, 
covered under the German sickness insurance system. As we shall 
soon see, the percentage of workers covered under the German sys- 
tem was less than the percentage covered under either the Danish 
or British systems. 

Prussia had some state provision for accident Insurance as early 
as 1838. Accident insurance legislation was favored by Bismarck 
and on July 6, 1684, the Reichstag at his request passed an accident 
insurance law. This law covered a long list of industrial workers, 

* R. Clyde White, (^wth of German Social Insurance (Bloomington; In- 
diana University Studies, No. loi, 1933), pp. 

* !. S. Falk, Seopiiy A^mt Skknm (New York; l^blcday, Dorati, 
1936)1 PP' 
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and although it was amended a number of times> remained the basic 
law of pre-Hitler Germany in r^rd to the compensation of work 
accidents. Practically all workers whose work was in any way hazard- 
ous were coveted under the kw, although some employers were 
exempt because thetrjnduscria! units were too small These employ- 
ers, however, were required to assume liability for their employees. 
In addition a few workers were exempt from the law because they were 
provided with accident insurance in other ways. In 1933 there were 
22,05 5,1 61 p^ons insured against the hazards of work accidents. 
This was approximately two-thirds of the gainfully occupied persons 
in Germany,® 

The Employers' Insurance Assodadon to which the employer be- 
longed provided medical care, vocadonai rehabilitation, and a pension 
or a cash allowance for the duration of incapacity. If the worker 
was out of work less than thirteen weeb he received 50 per cent of 
his wages, thereafter he received 66.66 per cent. Additional grants 
were made for dependents. These associations were organized on a 
district basis and all plants covered by the statute in a given area 
were members of the same assodation. Gintributions by the em- 
ployers were psud through the post office on a graduated scale in ac- 
cordance with the hazardoustiess of the specific type of work. The 
Federal Insurance Office had general supervision over the associa- 
tions and fixed thdr rates in such a way as to permit reserves to be 
built up. 

Invalidity inauronce has a similar history to accident and health 
insurance. Its philosophical origins can be traced to the Middle 
Ages. The mining occupations at that time were especially hazard- 
ous. The devclojmvent of steam traoeportetion in the nineteenth 
century accentuated the problem. Accordingly, the Emperor's mes- 
sage to the Reichstag in 1881 suggested the enactment of an invalidity 
insurance bill. It was postponed, however, until 1889. 

The original bill provided for old-age penaons at the age of seventy 
(in 1916 the age limit was reduced to sixty-five). In 1900 the system 
was broadened to include pensions for survivors of insured workers. 
The classes of workers covered were similar co those covered under 
the sickness insurance system. A worker was covered if he had been 
employed for at least 200 weeb and if he had made at least 100 con- 
tributions. The amount of his pension was calculated on the basis 
of the wage class to which he belonged. He was entitled to an old- 

* Intematiemi Survey of the Sociai SeraeeSf Studies and Reports Series M 
(Social Insurance), No. zj (Geneva; Intematioiial Labor 0 ^ 1936), pp, 
312-17. 
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age pension upon reaching his sixty-fifth birthday or an mvalidity 
pension because of infirmity. The survivors of deceased workers 
were also eligible for a pension. The financial resources for old-age 
and invalidity insurance were the contributions of employers and em- 
ployees and government subsidies. For each pension actually paid 
the government allowed an annual subsidy of Seventy-two reichs- 
marks.^ 

Despite the fact that Professor Whitt has labeled unemploymoit 
insurance as the capstone of German sodal insurance * it was not in- 
cluded under the system until I927. This hesitancy probably was 
due to the post-war financial difficulties of the government, the op- 
position of industry to such a measure, and the lukewarm support 
of organized labor. Nevertheless unemployment insurance was not' 
a completely new idea when it was enacted as a statute; prior to that 
time unemployment assistance was a common fonn of relief. Out- 
of-work donations were given to the nnemployed soldiers from one 
day after the Armistice, November iz, 1918, until 19Z4. From 1924 
until 19Z7 Germany had experimented with a variety of methods for 
the relief of the unemployed: relief grants to the localities, direct aid 
to the unemployed, work projects, and programs for the stabiliza- 
tion of unemployment. 

With the stabilization of the currency in 1924 numerous changes 
occurred in the programs for the relief of the unemployed. Among 
other things, additional national aid was granted to ^e localities and 
at various times emergency relief was given, three-fourths of the cost 
of wWch was borne by the central government. An act of 1927 
created a compukory uncmployAient insurance system for the bene< 
fit of all wage eemcis subject to compulsory health insurance such 
as all wage earners receiving less than 3600 reichsmarks per year, 
all salaried workers insured under invalidity insurance, and the crews 
of German ships,^ Three per cent of the workers' wages were con- 
tributed in equal amounts by employers and workers. Due to the 
excessive impact of unemployment this amount had to be increased 
until it reached 6} per cent in 1930. The contributions, as in the 

* White, op. at., pp. 37^46. 

* Ikid., p, 47. 

* Abraham Epstein, Insecurity: A Chplimge to Ataerien G^ew York: 
Harrison Smith & Robert Haas, 1933), p. 374, For a more detailed account 
of the system see National industrial Confirace Board, Unemployment In- 
surance in Germany (1932); Mollie Ray Carroll, Unemploymnt Insurance 
in Germany (Washii^tons Brookings Institution, 1929)* and Oscar Welgert, 
Administration Pketf^t and Unemployment Insurance in Germany (New 
York: Industrial Relations CounsellotB, 1934). 
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case of the other social insurance systems, were based upon various 
wage closes. 

There were two kinds of benefits established by the act of 1927; 
rc^ar and emergency. The claimant, in order to be entitled to 
regular benefits, hadito have paid oontributions for fiftyntwo weeks. 
Only twenty weeks of contributions were necessary for emergency 
benefits. The duration of benefits varied — it was raked from twenty- 
six to fifty-two weeks, reduced to twenty weeks in 1931, and further 
reduced to thirteen weeks in 1932. 

The system was admiaistcrwl by an independent public body, the 
Federal Institute of Employment Exchanges and Unemployment 
Insurance, Unfortunately, one crisis after another prevented the 
German goveriunent from establishing a stabilized system. The cen- 
tral government was forced, on numerous occasions, to loan funds to 
the system. Various decrees reduced the scope of the system; for 
example, the number of hcncfidarics was reduced by a means teat 
after six weeks of benefits.^ 

It is virtually imposslfaie to secure adequate information about 
socid insurance under tbe Natlonal-SociallsC regime in Germany. 
It is known, however, that there was a complete system of sockl in- 
surance functioning. The Fukrer-^primip was, quite naturally, ap- 
plied to the administration of social insurance by plackig a single 
bureaucrat in charge of the program, One of the political theses of th^ 
Third Reich was that uncrapbymcnt had been abolished, so the un- 
employment insurance system was, for all practical purposes, a minor 
program. The rearmament program, the reduction of the number of 
women workers, and the gearing of the entire economic life to a war 
economy, lessened the importance of uaemploymenc insurance. Un- 
employment was, therefore, viewed as temporary. 

Mectlve July 1, 1942, the employers’ and insured persons’ con- 
tnbutions to the three principal systems of socUl insuranqp — 
health insurance, accident insurance, and unemployment insurance— 
were calculated on the same basis and collected as a single sum. The 
principal object of the reform appears to have been a simplification 
of the deri^ and bookkeeping work^ After this law went into ef- 
fect there was only a single wage list to maintain for the purpose of 
deductmg taxes and insurance contributions, and only a single fund 
from which benefits were paid.^‘ "Since World War I! there has not 
been a unified system of social insurance in Germany. Social in- 

Eratein, Qp. (it., pp. 38 fF. 

n **Sotial Insurance R&rniB in Germany, ” Intmtatiotiai Lakur Reviev, 
Vd, XLVU, No. 2 (Fehtuary, 1943), pp. 24B-51. 
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surance lias been re-established in the various occupied zones 
and the traditional prpgramsj often In modified /orms, have been 
carried on. 

Social security is sdll a weilnCstablished institution in Germany. 
In spite of the numerous political attacks upon sodal insurance by 
the Nazis who regarded it as one of the decadent remnants of the 
Social Democrats it was not discontimied during the Third Reick.^* 
In place of soda! insurance they proppsed to substitute peoples' in- 
surance. But even the Nads found that social insurance was too 
vital in its political and security aspects to be abolished. It had 
become apart of the German culture. Social insurance wiW probably 
be somewhat dormant during the occupation of Germany by the 
victorious powers, but it will continue to exist. In the future it will 
emerge once again as an important sodal institution. 

DENMARK 

Denmark had an advanced system of social and protective legis- 
lation for workers prior to World War 1 1 . Although it is unusual that 
an agricultural country should have shown so much concern for the 
urban wage earners Denmark carried social legislation further than 
any European country. It has even been claimed that there was no 
poverty at that time in Denraark.“ 

In order to understand social insurance in Denmark, espedally 
its widespread coverage, one must recognize certain fundamental 
socio-econoirdc aspects of the country. In the first place the popula. 
tion is homogeneous, racially and religiously. There areapproximately 
j, 600, 000 people with 9 total area of 15,596 square miles, about one- 
twentieth of the area of the state of Texas. Thus the population is 
relatively dense with 200 per square mile. Approximately 58 per 
cent live in towns and cities and those in rural areas live on neat, 
compact little farms, engaging in semi-industrial pursuits such as 
dairying and cheese-making. Furthermore Denmark is an intensdy 
democratic country which has been described as a cooperative com- 
monwealth.^^ The fact, for instance, that Denmark has had many 

“ Walter Sdzbach, Gemen Expmtmc mth Socud Insurance (New York: 
National Industrial Conference Board, 1947), pp. 87-90. 

“ Frederi A C. Howe, Benmark: The Coopmstm Way (New York: Cow- 
ard-McCann, 1936), pp. 212-13. ^ hiUer account of the origins of social 

jnsuranoe in Denmark, espeddly gf the influence of the German develop- 
ments on the Danish programs, see Harold Weatetgaard, Economic Deoelop- 
ment in Bcnmark (Oxford: Qarcitdoa Press, 1922), pp. 30-6B. 

“ Howe, op, f/^., pp. 8-10, 18-ai, 
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^ars a system of tnunicipal and county hospitals which have served 
the Indigent without cost has made health insurance possible.^ 

The pre-World War 11 health insurance scheme has been of special 
interest, particularly because of its so-called voluntary aspect Den- 
mark had the largest percentage of gainfully occupied workers — 
estimated at 50 per cent of the total populadon or 65 per cent of the 
adult population — Covered under its health insurance program, 
.This means that between 85 and 90 per cent of those persons eligible 
for insurance were actually coverecL 

^ in other European countries there were numerous mutual aid 
societies in Denmark which, among other things, provided -sickness 
beneSts to their members. But when the need for an expansion of 
the system maaifosted itself the Danes did not follow the German 
plan of compulsory health insurance. Instead they developed a pro- 
'‘gram of state subsidies and state supervision over the pnvate so- 
cieties. Thus the basic health insurance law of 1891, which has 
been expanded on numerous occasions, is referred to as a voluntary 
health insurance act. 

In brief, the government had a system of recognizing or approving 
those uckness insurance societies which met certain qualifications. 
The societies had to restrict their membership to specific trades or to 
geographical areas, had to submit the requir^ reports to the govern- 
ment, and had to admit indigent persons to membership. Thus 
sickness insurance was not, as in Germany, restricted to gainfully 
occupied persons; wives of insured workers, farmers, civil service 
employees, and all persons without means were eligible fbr member- 
ship, There were, however, certain restrictions in regard to income. 
In rural areas none who earned more than apprmdmately ^750 
per year were included, while in and near Cop^hagen the maxi- 
mum annual income for coverage was Ji 126. Contriburions varied 
in accordance with the societies, but in 1931 the average contri- 
bution was about 5.12 per cent of wages per member. In addition 
the state and local governments granted subsidies to the more than 
I ^00 funds. 

As in Geroiany the benefits were received through cash and medical 
care. Cash benefits could be received up to twenty-six consecutive 
weeks ^th a maxunum grant of .6i per day. The insured person 
had to be certified for benefits by a physician, but the society had the 
right to question the physician’s decision. Medical ben^ts were 
prescribed by statute and included the services of a physician and 
necessary hospital care. Medical benefits were accorded both lio the 
^ Falk, op. cif.t p. 143. 
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insured person and liis dependents. The system included maternity 
beaeilts, but did not cover funeral expenses of deceased WOTkers. 

One of the tests of the adequacy of a health insurance program is 
the propordonate expenditures for medical care and cash b^edts. 
Originally health insurance was a form of relief for workers who 
were unemployed due to sickness. The cash benefits at that time 
were the most important expenditures, but in recent years the re- 
medial and health aspects of the system have received more attention. 
It is interesting to note that Denmark expended proportionately 
more than any other country for inecHcal care under health insurance. 
The medical services constituted 80 per cent of the Danish expend- 
itures, 69 per cent of the German, and 38 per cent of the Bridsh. 

Denmark had a noncontributory system of old-age penaons. This 
program perhaps might not be classified as a system of social insur- 
ance, but inasmuch as coverage was dependent upon inclusion under 
the health insurance system and inasmuch as the recipient received 
his pension without having to prove need through a means test It may 
properly be so classified. Denmark first established a system of old- 
age pensions in 1891. Pensions under this act were granted in ac- 
cordance with need, but the Old-Age Pension Act of 1922 awarded 
pensions to all chose sixty-five and over as a itiatter of ri^C. In r937 
the age limit was reduced to sixty years. The cost of these pensions 
was borne partly by the central and pardy by the local governments; 
the central government paid four-sevenths and the local govern- 
ments three-sevenths. In 1935 about half the population sixty-five 
and over received pensions. 

The country has had, since 1896, a program of accident and in- 
validity insurance. The system was expanded until by 1933 Denmark 
had one of die hiost comprehensive workmen’s compensation sys- 
tems in the wodd. All employees were forced to carry insurance in 
companies approved by the Ministry of Social Affairs. Occupational 
diseases were covered as well as the usual work accidents. In the case 
of either permanent or partial disability an invalidity pension was 
granted. Generally speaking the benefits included necessary re- 
medial relief plus a casii benefit of from 50 to 60 per cent of the work- 
er's base pay. 

Unemployment insurance in Denmark, like the system of health 
insurance, is voluntary. For more than thirty years the government 
has been sub^dizing the unemployment benefit societies. Prior to 
World War II there were more than seventy of these societies, opera^ 
ing largely through trade unions, with a membership of more than 
400,000. The funds of the societies came not only from state sub- 
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sldies but also from contributions by the members and subsidies 
from the municipalities. When a member of one of these funds be- 
came unemployable he was granted a cash awardj the size of which 
depended upon the society to which he belonged. The duration of 
the award also varied — from ninety to one hundred and fifty days 
being standard — as well as the length of the waiting period.^ 

In 1933 Denmark coordinated the various laws relating to public 
assistance and social insurance.^^ During the next few years the pri- 
mary effort was to improve this legislation. In T937 the age limit for 
receiving old-age pensions was lowered from sixty-live to sixty years. 
L^islation was also passed in 1937 to counteract Infant mortality 
which was higher than in other &andinavian countries. The legis- 
lation was concerned with the health of infants less than one year 
old and with maternity welfare institutions for the entire country. 
Also public housing was greatly expanded. 

These extensions in sodal legislation led, quite naturally, to a 
substantial rise in expenditures. In 1938 expentOtures for social pur- 
poses amounted to 562 million crowns^ or 12.2 per cent of the national 
income, as compared with 2^4 million crowns in 1932, or 9.8 per cent 
of the narional income. War conditions did not interfere with social 
legislation. In 1941-1942 social expenditures amounted to 834 mil- 
lion crowns, or X3.9 per cent of the national income. Plans for fur- 
ther progress, however, had to be postponed. 

During the war Denmark attemptwl to maintain sodal insurance 
benefits more or less at the pre-war level. Automatic adjustments 
to prices for old-age and invalidity pensions were kept in fdree. In 
unemployment insurance, however, adjustments of benefits In accord- 
ance with price changes were not made. Nevertheless unemploy- 
ment funds were used to grant special children's supplements, and 
certain special fiicl allowances.** 

Since the war Denmark has continued to liberalize its various so- 
clal insurance programs. For example, in May, 1946, a bill was 
passed by Parliament which increased the rates of old-age pensions. 
Voluntary health insurance has become, in reality, mandatory and 
persons are obliged to join a health insurance society. Disability 
insurance Is likewise compulsory; with certain exceptions all persons 

“ Ben A, Ameson, The IkmecrtOit Monanhiei of Seandinovia (New York: 
Von Nostrand, 1939), ppi 182-B3, 198-200. 

K. K. Stdncke, "^The Danish ^cial Reform Measures,” Interrutsonal 
Labour Reviewj Vol. XXXI, No. 5 (May, 1935), pp, 600-48. 

"Danish Sodal Policy in Wartime,” Intemuicnal l^ur Review, Vol. 
L, Na 2 (August, 1944), pp, 185-106. 
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between twenty-one and sixty years of age arc covered. Unions 
have made it obligatory to jwn unemployment dubs connected with 
their trade. These clubs have established “continuation dubs*’ 
which begin to pay benefits when benefits from the main insurance 
clubs cease. The duration of the benefits differs in the various 
clubs, but it is generally about one hundred days and about one 
hundred and seventy days in the continuation dubs.'* 

The various Danish social insurance programs are important to 
the student of public welfare in a democratic country. Denmark 
has become a highly democratic country. While it is geographicaJly 
between the totalitarianism of communist Russia and the democ- 
racies of England and America it stands apart from commumsm; 
sodal insurance is one example of this political trend. 

ESOUND 

In general the English program of social insurance devdoped in 
^two ways. The common law, in some instances, was drastically 
modified so as to cope with the socio-ecoiioniic problems of an in- 
diiatrial society. This was true in the case of the development of 
workmen’s compensation legislation. Secondly, the German pro- 
grams were consciously imitated and adapted to the needs of demo- 
cratic England. 

It had become a well-established prlndple of the common law by 
the beginning of the nineteenth century that an employer was re- 
sponsible for the acts of his employees. This doctrine — legally 
referred to as respondeat superior substantially modified in 
j5j 7 when Lord Ahi/^ger gave Jiis famous decision b fhe case of 
Priestley v. Fowler,^ This dedslon is usually cited as the origin of the 
common law defenses which employers had against the diums of in- 
jured workmen. These defenses were: the fdlow-servant doctrine; 
assumption of risk; and contributory negligence. Thus if an em- 
ployer in any way could show that the employee’s coworkers were 
responsible for the accident, that the employee was aware of the 
rislra involved when he accepted employment, or that the employee 
was in some measure responsible for his injury the employee had no 
case against him. 

Lord Abinger’s decision was an unfortunate one because it came at 

” Denmark (Copenh^en: Royal Danish Ministry for Foreign Af- 
faire and the Danish Statistical Deparonent, 1947), "Sc^al Condidona," 
pp . 146-64^ 

” 3 Mees & Weis. I (1B37). 
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a period when profound industrial changes were taking place. One 
of the distinguished American authorities on workmen's compensa- 
don says this about the decision: "Bjr 1857^ the steam railway had 
supplanted the horse-drawn vehicle as a means of long distance 
tra^i factories In textile and other industries were flourishing; 
intricate and higlupowered machinery was coming more and more 
into use and its products were displacing those of individual crafts- 
men o. . All the analogies set forth in Lord Abingcr’s o]nnion were 
drawn from domestic serviccp or from trades essentially of the cottage 
type . . , Therefore, the law which was to be applied by the courts 
to those employees injured throu^ complicated or dangerous in- 
dustrial processes was based on instances from an already dying in- 
dustrial age/' ^ 

Slowly but surely the English modified the common law regarding 
liaWlity for work accidents. ‘The Fatal Accidents Act of 1846 made 
it possible for an action to be brought for the benefit of dependents 
of those who, if they had not been killed, would have had an action. 
In 1880 the Liberal government passed the Employers* Liability Act. 
Although this act had lamentable shortcomings, it did impose opon 
the employer liability for accidents which caused death or injury be- 
cause of defects in the employer’s plant or equipment. The scope of 
the act, however, was restricted in i 883 when, in the case of Grijiihs 
9. Eari oj Dudley^ it was held that it was legal for a workman to con- 
tract with his employer not to claim benefits under the act. In 1897 
a Conservative government passed a Workmen’s Compensation Act 
which removed these restrictions. Under this act employers in specie 
fied dangerous industries had liability for work accidents to thdr em- 
ployees without regard to negligence on the part of the workers. 
“Contracting out” had to be in accordance with schemes approved 
by the R^istrar of Friendly Societies. 

In 1900 the principle of confining workmen's compensation to dan- 
gerous trades was abandoned and by 1906 workmen's compensation 
benefits had been extended to practically all wage earners. Benefits 
were increased during World War 1 and the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion (Silicosis) Act of 1918 extended the principle to the occupational 
disease known as fibroid phthiris. In 1927 the private insurance 
companies who were the “carriers” for workmen's compensation 
were brought under more diligent government supervision. The 

* Walter R Dodd, Administration fTorkmen^s Ompensatim (New York: 
The Coffljnonwealth Fund, 1936), pp. 5-6. See also E. H. Downey, Hhtefy 
of IVork^ecident Jndmnity in Iowa (Iowa City: State Historic^ Sodecy, 

xsii),pp.i39ff. 
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benefits were raised HJid the scope of the Act extended to all man- 
ual workers earning not more than 350 pounds per year. The Act 
was later further extended^ especially in regard to occupational dis- 
ease coverage.^ An employer was liable to pay oompensadon for a 
worker who was injured by an accident arising out of and in the 
course of employment.” The compensation was prescribed by stat- 
ute, but it consisted of cash benefits only. There was no distinction 
made between temporary and permanent injury. Compensadon was 
payable from the fourth day and, if the incapacity lasted for more 
than four weeks, from the first day of the worker’s incapacity. In 
general, benefits were equal to 5oper cent of the worker’s wage. There 
were, ir addidon, benefits for survivors and dependents.^^ 

Health insurance as a specific law came to England via the Ger- 
man experience although the English guilds of the Middle Ages had 
already provided their members with sick benefits. According to 
the studies of Professor Lujo Brentano the guilds grew out of the 
fiatnily ideal inasmuch as they functioned as a sort of enlarged family 
group. It is certain that from their earliest beginnings they pro- 
vided many important social services Induding sick benefits to their 
members." Although there may be some connccdon between the 
guilds, the trade unions, and the friendly sodedes, authorities as repu- 
table as Sir Arnold Wilson and Professor Hermann Levy have decided 
that there is none.” The important point, however, is that there were 
definite antecedents for the development of a system of health in- 
surance. 

Health insurance originated in England in 1911 when an act was 
passedrby a Liberal government. The original scheme was compul- 
sory for practically all industrial workers who did not earn more 
than 160 pounds per year. It was financed by contrlbudons from 
employers and employees and by government subsidies. The con- 

B Perey Cohen, The Briiish Sy:iem Seeiai Imufonee (New York: Colum- 
bia University ftess, 1933), pp. 196^207. 

” Iniemationol Survey ^ Socir^ Serwees^ Studies and Rgpmsy Setiei M 
(Social Insurance), No. ii (Geneva: International Labor Office, 1933), 
pp. 16-19. 

” Luio Brentano, The History and Dewhpment of Guilds and the Origin 
ff Trade-Unms (l^ndan: Trubner, 1870)1 pp- 1^16- See also (^rge 
Unwin, The Guilds and ^ London (London*. Methuen, 1908), 

pp. 1-14. 

■ Sir Arnold Wilson and Hermann Ijcvy, Industrial Atturonee (London: 
Oiford University Press, 1937), p. 5. But cf. Henry W, CKereowy, The His- 
toticad Development cf the Lshw Question (New York; Chemouy, 1885), pp. 
31 - 47 * 
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tributions were three pennies a week from the employer and three 
pennies from the worker. The standard cash benehts were ten shil- 
lings per week for meti) and seven shillings, six pennies for women. 
In addition medical benefits consisting of the services of a general 
practitioner and necessary drugs were granted. 

The English system had, from the very beginning, been complicated 
by the presence of approved societies which were semi-public ad- 
ministrative agents for the handling of cash benefits. The societies 
were of many types — friendly societies, trade unions, and industrial 
insurance companies. There were certain requirements that each 
society had to meet; they had to have control of the funds derived 
from the coiitHbutions of members, they had to distribute Jifldi- 
tional funds among the members, and they had to operate on a non- 
profit basis. Strangely enough, several large commercial insurance 
companies organized societies which presumably met these require- 
ments. 

The health insurance system has been substantially modified 
several times since its original enactment. In 1919 the administra- 
tive responsibilities were given to the newly-created Ministry of 
Health, and manual workers who earned from 160 pounds to 250 
pounds were included. In 1920 the contributions and the benefit 
rates were increased. During the depression years the government 
was forced to subsidize the system. 

Prior to World War II health insurance was administered In .a 
unique but complicated way. When the plan waa originally for- 
mulated in 1911 approximately one-third of the working population 
was enrolled in various ** friendly societies” and trade union benefit 
associations. These organizations became the approved societies of 
which there were In 1940 more than Soo with 6000 branches. They 
administered the cash benefits which in 1935 were fifteen shillings 
(?3-65) per week for men, twelve shillings for unmarried 

women, and ten shillings (12^3) for married women. Benefits began 
the fourth day of sickness and, in general, extended for twenty-six 
weeks. At the end of twenty-six weeks if a worker was not able to 
return to his job he received a disablement benefit equal to on^half 
hjs sickness benefit. Other benefits were maternity benefits and, in 
some cases, increased cash benefits. 

Medical benefits conasted of the services of a general practitioner 
and necessary drugs. The services of specialists and hospital care 
were not provided. Nor was care for the dependents of insured per- 
sons included under the scheme. The well-known “panel system” 
enabled the Insnired person to have complete freedom of choice of 
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those physicians on the list (panel). The insurance doctors them- 
selves were responsible for the treatment of insured persons in a 
given area, hut any one could refuse to treat patients on the list 
The Ministry of Health had certain supervisory responsibilities for 
the medical practice plan. Cash benefits and medic^ benefits were 
administratively sq)arate and medical benefits were supemsed by 
insurance committees, not by the approved societies. This was done 
at the request of the medical profS^sion and, consequently, health 
insurance proved to be very popular among the general practitioners. 

Another factor which complicated the English system was the 
additional benefits — benefits not specified by stature, but dependent 
upon the surplus fimda of the various approved societies. These 
benefits usually took the form of additional cash benefits, dental bene- 
fits, or cash benefits hr hospital care. In many instances these 
GCtra-legal benefits, which were controlled by statute hut were not 
mandatory, were more important than the mandatory benefits.^ 

In England, as in other countnes, the compulsory health insurance 
system was not perfect. Additional benefits made the scheme uneven 
in its impact upon the individual workers, benefits were low, depend- 
ents were not covered, and medical benefits were restricted to the serv- 
ices of a general practitioner. But, as in other countries, there was 
no question about the approval of the scheme as such. Its major 
principles were admitted to be sound by the general public, the in- 
sured persons, and the medical profession. 

The English had a dual system of old-age pensions. After 1908 
grants to certain aged pergons were provided throi^h a noncon- 
tributory scheme, and after 1925 pensions for widows and orphans 
were granted under a contributory system. For the non contributory 
pensions there were Certain, tests a claimant had to satisfy; he had 
to be at least seventy years of age (fifty if blind), he had to have been 
a citizen for at least ten years, and to have resided in the United 
Kingdom since the age of fifty if he was a jiatural-born subject or if 
naturalized to have been a resident for an aggregate of twenty years. 
The amount of the pension depended upon the needs of the indi- 
vidual but in no case did it exceed nineteen shillings per week. 

The contributory system was, in reality, a part of the health in- 
surance program; the insured were those who contributed under the 
Health Insurance Act. A single payment represented both health 
and pension contributions, at a rate for men virtually identical with 
the health insurance rate; for women it was somewhat less. The 
benefits were determined by statute and did not depend upon need. 

» Falk, op. pp. 14T-7J. 
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A widow received ten shillings per week, payable at the post office. 
Additional weekly allowances were granted for children, five shillings 
for the first and three shillings for each additional child under the age 
of Mxtcen and in school. The pensions were payable for life or until 
the widow remarried. At the age of seventy the redpietit received 
a noncontributory pension. A widow of an insured man who was im- 
dcr seventy was digiblc to receive ten shillings per week. An orphan 
whose parents had been insured received a pension of seven shilhngs, 
she pennies per week up to the age of fourteen or sixteen if in school. 

Inasmuch as workers retired from industry at the age of sixtyJive 
and the noncontributory pensions were payable at seventy the Eng- 
lish also had a contributory scheme for those between the ages of 
sixty-five and seventy. This system, which went into effect in 1925, 
gave a pension of ten shillings to insured men between sixty-five and 
seventy and to \rives of insured men who were qualified to receive 
them.** 

England was the first country to establish a compulsory system of 
unemployment insurance. The National Insurance Act of 1911, fos- 
tered by Prime Minister Lloyd George, inaugurated a national sys- 
tem of unemployment compensation. It is interesting to note that 
the motives for the adoption of unemployment insurance in England 
were different from those which prompted Bismarck to propose 
health insurance for Germany. Paternalism and the fear of unrest 
motivated Bismarck, but it was a Liberal govemment with a philos- 
ophy of social responsibility which created unemploymen t insurance in 
En^and. The trade union out-of-work benefits had bscn recognized 
as inadequate by both the workers and the general public. The 
result was the creatjon of a national system of employment exchanges 
and a compulsory system of unemployment insurance. 

There have bc^ several distinct phases in the history of uncmploy- 
men t insurance in ^gland. The first periixi (19 1 1-1920) was one of 
steady adherence to the contractual principle and a period of up- 
building of resources. Although this stage was an experimental one, 
it was not a period of marked unemployment. Thus the systein 
could operate in accordance with principles of commercial insurance. 
During this period contributions were two and one-half pennies per 
week per worker and benefits were seven pennies on the basis of one 
week of benefits for every five weeks of contributions with a maxi- 
mum of fifteen weeks of benefits a year. During World War I the 
scheme was expanded to Include munitions workers and others. 
Inasmuch as there was little unemployment among these workers 
” CohcB, 9 p, fiiL, pp. 59-111. 
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during war-ttme the funds accumulited until there vns a surplus 0/ 
more than fifteen million pounds at the time of the Armistice. 

All this was changed, howeTcr, during the first year following the 
Armistice. A large volume of unemployment accompanied by an 
increase In the benefit rate without a corresponding increase in con- 
tributions was economically disastrous to the system. These prob- 
lems were augmented by the abnormally high cost of living. In 
addition practically all the unemployed (with the exception of agri- 
cultural workers and domestic servants) were blanketed into the 
scheme in 1920. In 1921 the coalition government established "'ex- 
tended benefits” which awarded benefits to the unemployed beyond 
the statutory period. This principle— the very antithesis of in- 
surance — remained for many years and was not removed until 1931. 
These measures, of course^ were taken in order to prevent the unem- 
ployed from having to become recipients of poor relief. However 
commendable the spirit of these changes, economically they resulted 
in a depletion of the reserves, forcing the government to borrow 
ten million pounds in 1921. The debt for unemployment insurance 
was one hundred and fifteen million pounds by March, 1931. 

A Royal Commlsaion on Unemployment had been appointed in 
1930* Its report, presented in June, I931, proposed certain economies 
for the system. Accordingly insurance rates were reduced by lo per 
cent and benefits were not to extend for more than twenty-six weeks. 
Thlrcy ooncribudons were required for eligibility. In addition tran- 
sitional benefits” on a means test basis were provided. This resulted 
in the passage of a new act in 1935 creating two systems for caring 
for the unemployed. One was the traditional insurance plan and the 
other, the second line of defense, was unemployment assistance ad- 
ministered on the basis of need. Thus the second phase of unem- 
ployment Insurance in Great Britain lasted from T921-1935. 

The third phase was from 1935 to 1946. The passage of the new 
act of 1935 was a frank admission that unemployment Insurance 
could not insure against the hazards of long-time unemployment. 
The economic lessons of the 1 92 1-193 1 bad been learned and 

borrowing from the treasury was forUdden. Benefits were returned 
to the prc-1931 level and more than thirteen million workers were 
Insured under the system. In addition an Unemployment Asustance 
Board was created which took the administration of transitional 
benefits out from under the control of the poor law authorities. 
This scheme covered all who were included- under the insurance pro- 
visions — that is, all persons sixteen to sixty-five who were in in- 
sured trades and were earning less than five pounds per week. The 
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means test whs applicable but it was liberally administered. The 
scheme was financed by the Exchequer (generd revenues) and locaJ 
funds. Nevertheless it was still referred to as the dole.® 

It is paniculaily significant that England, convinced of the value 
of social insurance as a means of practicing and preserving democracy, 
liberalized the various systems during World War 11 .® The gearing 
of the various British systems to a war economy was inevitable, 
especially when the index of the cost of living rose from to i8i 
in July, 1940.® Disturbances m the so-cafied luxury industries 
caused considerable unemployment, workers In munitions plants 
were forced to learn new skills, and a heavy burden fell upon the in- 
dustrial workers who worked longer hours with fewer holidays. The 
problems of work accidents and disease amongst workers became more 
aggravated, the problems of old-age lemained, and the survivors of 
deceased workers needed carc.*^ 

By an Act of July 14, 1936, the sickness and disablement benefits 
under National Health Insurance were increased (effective August 7, 
1941) three shillings a week. Coverage was greatly extended so that 
workers were covered if they earned less than 420 pounds per year. 
Coverage for Widows*, Orphans, and Old-Age Contributory Pensions 
was similarly increased. Likewise the Unemployment Insurance 
Act was amended to indude a new class, non-manual workers whose 
income was between 250 and 420 pounds per year. The waidng 
period was reduced from three to two days and the benefit limit was 
raised from thirty-five shillings to forty-one sh&lings per week.® 


SOCIAL INSUBAKCE rOUND IN AIL WESTERN NATIONS 

5 odaf insurance is hy no means iimfeed to Gennany, Denmark, 
aad England. The principles of social insurance, in some form or 

For more detailed accounta see: Industrial Relations Counsellots, 
Historual Basis for Unemployment Compensatim (1934); Sir RoDald C. 
Daviaaa, British Unemployment Policy Since iqjo (London: LongmanSi 
Green, 1938); Mary E. Gilson, Unemployment Insurance in Great Britain 
(New York: Industrial Relations Counsdois, 19J0); Royal Commission on 
Unempbyment Insurance, Pinal Report (Londra: His Majesty^a Station- 
ery Office, 193a). 

” For a disouasion of post-World War II developments in social insurance 
and public assistance in England, see Chapter 3, pp. 52-53. 

" ** Amendments of the British Unemployment Insurance Law,** Mon/h^ 
Labor RerieVt Vol. 51, Na 3 (September, 1940), p. 633, 

" Emil M. Sunley, **The British Amend llieir Social Insurance Acts io 
Wartime/* Social Service ReoietBf VoL XVI, No. 2 (June, 1940), p. 342, 

* Monthly Uhor Rmem^ op. riu 
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Another, have been adopted by all western nations. The German, 
Danish, and English systems were selected not as typical esamples, 
but as countries with systems of especial signihcance for the Amencan 
student. The Germans originate social insurance in its modem 
form, the Danes have demonstrated its applicability to an intensely 
democratic country, and the English experience, because of the cul- 
tural similarities should be of paiticular importance to Americans. 

I 
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10. The Development of Social Insurance 
in the United States 


WORKMBK's COMPftrSATION 

Insurance against the Hazards of 
work accidents was the first fbnn of sodal insurance accepted in 
the Ujiited States. Even Jo the case of workmen's compensation^ 
however, America Lagged behind Europe. America, unlike the Euro- 
pean countries, had uot developed a system of mutual aid for work- 
men through friendly societies; industrialization appeared more 
recently in the new world; and the workers themselves were more in- 
terested in their possible future status as mirtprmm than in thdr 
present status as workers. Social insurance, therefore, was slow in 
manifesting itself. 

There are several reasons why workmen's compensation was the 
firat^fbrm of social insurance to be adopted in America. In the 
first place, work accidents are notably conspicuous and dramatic 
events. Their association with, the industrial process is self-evident 
and they .arouse an immediate, sympathetic response from the"public. 
In the second place, America had accepted the three common law 
defenses against the doctrine of respondeat superior that had de- 
veloped in England. When England substituted a system of work- 
men's compensation for the fellow-servant doctrine, assumption of 
risk, and contributory negligence the way was cleared for a similar 
move in America. 

Of greater importance, however, was the fact that America had 
reached her industrial majority by the beginning of the twentieth 
century- The American economy had undergone a tremendous face- 
lifting during the last half of the nineteeth century. Industrial 
pursuits had superseded an agricultural economy. The frontier was 
vanishing and a renewed interest had developed in natural and human 
conservation. The industrialization of America brought forth many 
socio-economic problems, including industrial accidents. A great 
reform movement arose to combat these social ills and it was in this 
milieu that workmen's compensation legislation developed. 

Workmen’s compensation is a form of social insurance whereby 
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a worker who is injured during the course and in the scope of his 
employment receives spediied cash and remedial benefits mthout 
having to prove that his employer was at fault. Thus workmen’s 
compensation substituted a system of social insurance for a court trial 
and emphasized the social aspect of work accidents ^ that they are 
cnforseen events, occurring without fault on the part of the laborer. 

Workmen’s compensation legislation, however, was not completely 
new; many states had provided, between 1B85 and I910, a form of 
legal protection to workers known as employers’ liability acts.^ 
These acts which were universally criticized merely mo^fied the 
fellow^ervant doctrine and were usually applicable to railroad com- 
panies only. Neither the workers, nor the public, nor the Insurance 
companies seemed to be satisfied with them. The workers’ chief 
complaint was that the damages awarded were seldom sufficient to 
cover the loss sustained, for the courts generally made the awards on 
the basis of the injury rather than on the basis of remedial need. The 
laws were administered by the courts which meant that the worker 
had to bear court costs and attorneys’ fees. In addition there was 
no program for aeddent prevention. In the final analysis the worker 
alone sustained the loss. 

The workmen’s compensation movement was originally developed 
by a group of intellect's who, in thar day, were known as radicals 
and ’^professorial socialists.*' They collected a mass of evidence and 
wrote a number of books favorii^ compulsory insurance against the 
hazatds of work accidents. A special report by Dr« John Graham 
Brooks was published by the Department of Lalx)r in 1893. Private 
research foundations, such as the Russell Sage Foundation, collected 
evidence on work accidents. The American Aasociarion for Labor 
Legislarion drafted a Standard Bill and actively engaged in the cairu 
paign. 

The result was that a number of state legislatures appointed com- 
missions to study the problem. These commissions did the usual work 
of such bodies of inquiry; they conducted public hearings and com- 
piled quantities of factual data on employment conditions, the inci- 
dence of work accidents, and the madequacies of voluntary insurance. 
Massachusetts was one of the first to report (1903) and it estab- 
lished a pattern which was accepted by other states when it favored 
the adoption of workmen’s compensation legislation.^ 

^ Waiter F. Dodd, The AdminittraHon ofH^erkmtn’s Compeniation (New 
Tork; The Commonwealth Fund, 1936}, Chap. I- 

* Durand H, Van Doran, Workmen’ t Cmpensatien and Insurance (New 
York: MoJfet, Ymd, 1918), p. 348. 
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The reports of the&e state commissions fell on fertile soil. Seldom 
has a refomi been so eagerly teceived as were the principles of work- 
men's compensation. The American Federation of Labor, despite 
its fear of goycramental paternalism, gave its offidaJ approval- Even 
the National Association of Manufacturers at its Fifteenth Annual 
Convention teoommended diat its members ^‘inaugurate with the 
least possible delay voluntary contributory industrial accident in- 
demnity insurance.” The insurance companies were ready for re- 
form an^ ^vored the substitution of workmen’s compensation for 
employers* liability. Perhaps the most inarticulate group concerned 
with the problem was the medical profes^on. In fact thdr only 
activity was a report in 1915 by the Judidal Council of the American 
Medical Assodatlon* which was concerned with comparatively 
minor legal technicalities. 

It was unfortunate that because of the intense popular interest 
in workmen's compensation, statutes were passed with little debate 
and without attention to some of the important administrative prob^ 
lems. As Dr. E. H, Downey in his classic study * says, ” seldom has 
a legislative movement of equal social significance spread more rap- 
idly/’ States dutifully copied the statutes enacted by other sutes 
and, as we shall soon/ see, because of their lack of farsightedness and 
legislative daring the majority of the states are now saddled with 
inadequate elective systems. 

The first compensation act successfully to pass the test of consti- 
tutionality was federal act of 1908. A New York act of 1910 was 
declared unconsututlonal by the state’s highest court.because as a 
compulsory system ‘ it deprived persons of “life, liberty, or property 
vrithout due process of law/’ The New York iBgisJature thra passed 
an elective system which was promptly declared constitutional. This 
decision hod profound Influence upon the entire movement since 
other states, in order to avoid constitutional questions, passed elec- 
tive systems. In 1917 the United States Supreme Court id the case 
of Washinpon r. Mountain Timber Co. declared the compulsory sys- 

' Medical Rilations Under Workmen's Compensa^on (Chicago: Bureau 
of Medical Economics of the American Medical Association, 193$), p. 18. 

* E. H. Downey, Werkmerfs Compensatun (New York: Macmiilaii, 1924), 

P- 145 - , , 

* A compulsory act reqdres that tke employer msuie for workmen's 

compensatloii. An elective system, on the other hand, permits the employer 
to insure or to stand emm trial without the three common law demnses. 
The elective system has often been used as a dub by employers. That is, 
those insured can always threaten to elect out of compensation if the bene- 
fits are increased. '' 
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teDi to be constitutional. In the meantime, however, practically 
every state had passed a compensation law of the elective type. 

Between 1908 and 1911 tea states had enacted compensation acts 
and by 1900, the end of the “Golden Era of Social Legislation,*' 
forty-two states had such laws.* Mississippi was the last state to 
pass a workmen's compensation (aw, in 1946. 

Workmen's compensation is administered by the states without 
the supervision or finandal partidpation of the federal government. 
There is naturally wide variation in the different acts; for example, 
the scope of coverage varies from an inclusion of lo per cent of the 
gainfully occupied workers to 99.S per cent. Most of the statutes 
apply only to designated ^'haza^ous” occupations, excluding agri- 
cultural and domestic employineiit. Medical attention under the 
various schemes varies, but it is often provided at the expense of the 
employer who shifts the burden to a commercial insurance carrier. 
Benefits are usually calculated on the basis of 90 to 66§ per cent of 
wages, with speci^c weekly maximum grants (usually twenty dollars). 
An independent state commission is usually the administrative agent 
and it frequently suffers from a partisan staff, rapid turnover of per- 
sonnel, and ina^uate appropriations.^ 

There are numerous d^ects in the various compensation systems. 
In the first place there is no uniformity of coverage or administrative 
structure from state to state. This may have some advantage inas- 
much as the United States is a large country with pronounced 
regional differentials, but compensation statutes have not been con- 
cerned with such differentials. Rather they have been iniiueftced 
by such things as pressure groups and the fear of economic com- 
petition from neighboring states. In the second place the benefits 
are low. A waiting period (seven to twenty-one days) is turned at 
stopping malingering but it actually means that most accidents occur 
without compensation. Insuff dent medical care does not provide 
the workers with the remedial relief they should have. Another 
serious defect is the pressure of commercial insurance companies 
who desire a profit from social insurance. It has been estimated 
that the insurance companies receive forty-two cents of every dollar 
spent for workmen's compensation, the employee receives twenty 
cents for medical care and thirty-eight cents for cash benefits, 

Even the casual observer would agree that the purpose of work- 
men's compensation should be to provide adequate remedial and cco- 

• John R. Commons and John B. Andrews, Principies oj l^hr Le^skt^ 
dm (New York: Harper, 1927), p. 439- 

' Commons and Andrews, ep. cit.^ p. 7. 
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nomic car^ to the injured workmen. This is an ideal that is ikr 
from heicg realized under the various state systems. It has been 
reliably estimated that 70 per cent of all work accidents cause dis- 
ability of less than seven days duration^ and an additional 12 per cent 
of the workers .who arc injured recover in less than two weeks,* 
In other words, a two weeks waiting period (which is standard) 
eliminates 82 per cent of all work acddents from the scope of the law. 

Another aspect of the administration which may be criticized is 
the prevention and rehabilitation phases. Originally workmen's com- 
pensation was concerned with accident prevention. A Safety 
First'* campaign which emphasized proper devices for the prevention 
of accidents was launched, but it soon lost its glamour, Programs 
of vocational rehabilitation have been lamentably weak and, in many 
cases, the industrial commissions have been blissfully unaware of 
such services within their states. Today we find increased accident 
rates caused by the speed-up in industry and man's imperfect adap^ 
ration to his mechanical milieu, but comparatively little acceleration 
in aeddent prevention and voatlonal rehabilitation. 

The various statutes are seriously deficient in providing adequate 
coverage for occupational diseases. If one accepts the fact that ” an 
industrial hazard may be defined as any condition or manner of work 
that is unnatural to the physiology of the human being so engaged,"* 
he must logically classify occupational diseasea as work accidents. 
The state courts, however, generally have not agreed with this. The 
word aecidenth^ been subjected to a mctaphydcal interpretation by 
most cofuits to the detriment of the injured worker. In general, acci- 
dents are not considered as accidental unless they are fortuitous oc- 
currences with violent and discernible onsets. This means that a 
hernia, for example, must have a definite onset associated with the 
employee’s work if it is to be compensable. Silicosis and other forms 
of industrial tuberculosis are thus excluded from the scope of work- 
men's compensation. 

There are two ways in which states have included occupational dis- 
eases as compensable work acddents. The first is the blanket method 
which was orig^ally adopted by Massachusetts. The law of this 
state has been interpreted so as to dassiJy occupational disease as 
an injury arising out of employment Fortunatdy such a decision 
permits an unlimited extension of the concept of occupational dis- 

• Medical Aipects cj Workmen* j Compensation (New Tork: Public Health 
Committee of die New York Academy of Medidne, 1921), pp. yfiMa 

' Emery R. Hayhurst, "OccDpariojial Diseases," Mont^f labor 
Vol. 29, No. I (January, 1919), p. 49. 
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ease. Callfomiaj North Dakota, Wisconsin, and Connecti^t have 
blanket coverage. The second method is schedule coverage, that is 
the lisdjig of spedhc industrial diseases as compensable. New York 
was the first- state to adopt this plan (19I0) and it has since been 
adopted in Illinois, Ohio, Minnesota, and New Jersey. The vast 
majority of the states, however, have no provision whatsoever re- 
lating to occupational disease coverage. 

In reviewing the history of workmen's compensation in the United 
States one ia struck wth the fact that it has been primarily a socio- 
economic problem. It has enunciated what might be called an eco- 
nomic principle of social responsibility, that is it has been an effort to 
spread the high costs of industrial injuries and to mitigate certain 
hazards. Since 1911 we have accepted the fact that the high costs 
of work accidents could no longer be borne by the worker ^one. 

Workmen's compensation was America’s first form of soda! in- 
surance j indeed, for more than a quarter of a century it was the only 
form of social insurance. As a pioneer in the field it enunciated the 
theory of social responsibility. Unfortunately the administrative, 
pattern set several precedents which have had unhappy consequences 
in the administration of subsequent programs. 

WISCONSIN UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION LAW 

Although the first unemployment insurance biU was proposed to 
the Massachusetts legislature in 1916, Wisconsin, *'the laboratory of 
radical experimentation,” passed the first act in 1932. Unemploy- 
ment insurance was not an unexpected innovation for Wisconsin, 
for its traditions, customs, and legislative environment were con- 
ducive to such action. Wisconsin has a long and honorable history 
of legislative experimentation in factory inspection, public regu- 
lation of services “clothed with the public interest,” and labor legisla- 
tion. Industrialists had become accustomed to state regulation and, 
to some extent, were sympathetic towards progressive legislation. 
Other factors which paved the way for the passage of unemployment 
insurance were the distinguished public service in behalf of labor leg- 
islation on the partof members of the Univeraty of Wisconan faculty, 
especially Professor John R. Commons of the Economics Depart- 
ment, and the tradition of efficient administration of state affairs.*® 

Walter Matschek, Vnmfhymm Compnsedw Admumtradcm in ^u- 
tomin and New Hampshirt (Chicago: Public Administration Service, 1936), 
p. I. See also Edwin E. Witte, ** Development of Unemployment Compen- 
sation/’ The Yak Law Journal, Vd. 55, No. i (December, 1946), pp. 21-53. 
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The movement for an unemployment insurance law in Wisconsin 
started in 1921 when the Commons ‘Bill was introduced into the legis- 
lature by State Senator Huber*^^ This bill was patterned upon the 
workmen’s compensation Jaw of which Professor Commons had like^ 
wise been the author. Its most distinctive aspect was that, unlike 
European systems, contributions were to be paid solely by employ- 
ers. The economic theory of the law was based upon Professor Com- 
mons’ belief that industry should be penalized for what he considered 
to be the chief cause of unempbyment, overexpanuon of credit in 
boom times. Thus he assumed that the risks of unemployment are 
comparable to those of work accidents and that both are a part of 
overhead. This implies that the costs of work accidents and the coats 
of unemployment should be absorbed by industry. Such a theory may 
be applicable in the case of work accidents, but at the present time it 
is certainly not true of the risks of unemployment which are, striedy 
speaking, not predictable and obviously not a part of the overhead 
business. The original Commons Bill was defeated in the State 
Senate by a vote of nineteen to ten. 

Similar bills were introduced in 1923, 1925, and in 1929. In 
August, 1930, the first voluntary unemployment insurance plan was 
put into effect by three Fond du Lac industries, the Demountable 
Typewriter Company, the Sanitary Refrigerator Company, and the 
Northern Casket Company. In general these were schemes for sta^ 
bilizing employment by guaranteeing steady work or cash payments 
in case of unemployment. The benefits were 65 per cent of wages. 
In November, 1931, the J. I. Case Company of Racine instituted an 
unemployment insurance and savings plan, setting up an individual 
reserve fund for each employee. The fond for the payment of bene- 
fits was assured by the deduction of 5 per cent from the employees’ 
wages — this contribution was matched by the company. 

In the meantime Professor Commons had changed some of his 
ideas in regard to unemployment insurance. He gave up the idea of 
controlling unemployrfient by penalizing overexpansion and pub- 
licly announced that each employer should set up his own reserve 
agdnat the hazards of unemployment. Accordingly, the Commons 
Bill was recast by Elizabeth Brandeis and Paul A. Raushenbush, 
also members of the Wisconsin economics faculty. Their bill was 
introduced by State Assemblyman, Harold N. Groves, Professor of 
Economics at Wisconrin. The Groves Bill departed from the original 
Commons Bill not only iil substituting merjxs for murancty but also 
in limiting the liability of each employer. Two other ImIIs were in- 
It has, therefore, oAea beta referred to as the Huber Bill. 
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troduced during 1931, but like the ill-fatcd Groves Bill none was 
passed. 

Albeit the handwriting was on the wall and the Wisconsin Manu- 
facturers Association was forced to take action. At their annual 
convention in Milwaukee November 17, 1931, they endorsed volun- 
tary unemployment insurance. The activities of the various oppo- 
nents of compulsory unemployment insurance resulted in the passage 
of the Groves Bill in a mo^fied form. 

The bill as passed established a compulsory state system of unem- 
ployment reserves. Any employer, however, could tmune exempted 
if he guaranteed annual employment to those employees who would 
be eligible for benefits or if he adopted an approved voluntary un- 
employment compensation scheme. In general, employees who 
earned less than covered. Excluded were farm 

Laboters, domestic servants, casual workers, state and munidpal em. 
ployees, railroad workers, logging workers, and those who worked for 
emplojrcrs with less than ten employees. A tax of 2 per cent 0/ wages 
up to ^3000 per year provided the benefit funds and an additional 
tax of .1 per cent was for administrative expenses. Benefits were 
ten dollars per week for ten weeks with a two weeks waiting period. 
The contributions made through each employer were kept in a sep- 
arate fund or account and the Wisconsin plan thus became known as 
the ‘^individual plane reserve'* system.^ 

Inasmuch as employment and unemployment are national problems 
with little or no respect for state boundary lines it is to be expected 
that state action would be limited. In the first place, the states 
were confronted with the threatened removal of industries from the 
slates because of the taxes imposed. A tax of 1 per cent ot more on 
gross payrolls is a relatively laige tax and many industries threatened 
to migrate and some actually may have migrated to other states to 
avoid the taxes. Secondly, many states were not financially or in- 
dustrially equipped to administer such an undertaking. It is re. 
markable that Wisconsin passed such a law before the enactment of 
the federal Social Security Act in 1935. The Wisconsin act, to be 
sure, was the result of innumerable political compromises, but it was 
on important milestone in the history of social insurance. 

Willi the passage of the Sodal Security Act the Wisconsin act was 
modified in order to meet certdn federal requirements, but its main 

“ Roger S. Hoar, Unemployment Insuratice in Witcomin (South Mil- 
waukee: Stum Press, 1932), pp. For a critique of the act see Walter 
A. MortuD, ** Unemployment Insurance and the Wisooiuin Act/’ Ameneatt 
Econmic R/dw, Voi, XXIII, No. 3 (September, 1933), pp. 395 '' 4 ia- 
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features have coutiniied unaltered. Contributions^ for example, 
were increased from 3 to I.7 per cent in conformity with federal re- 
quirements. The benefit schedule was changed so that grants became 
50 per cent of wages with a five-dollar minimum and a fifteen-dollar 
weekly maximum payment. The duration of benefits became four- 
teen to twenty weeks in any period of fifty-two weeks, with a two 
weeks waiting period. The federal aet in deference to the Wisconsin 
system is so worded as to permit states to maintain individual plant 
reserves. Inasmuch as Wisconsin has continued, under federal super- 
viyon, to have such a system, the fundamental principles of the old 
law have been continued 

FEDEBAL SOCIAL SECUMTY ACT 

The Wisconsin Unemployment Compensation Act generated con- 
siderable interest among the states. Governor Franklin D. Roose- 
velt of New York called a conference which met in Albany during 1931 
and endorsed the Wisconsin plan of individual plant reserves. A 
great many unemployment insurance advocates, however, favored 
a pooled state fund rather than individual plant reserves. The Ohio 
Comimsrion of 193^-1933 affirmed this belief.^ A bill embodying 
this proposal was introduced in the Ohio le^slatore, but it did not pass. 

The depression had forced the general public to take an in- 
terest in the problems of unemployment and old-age insurance. In 
February, 1934, Senator Wagner of New York introduced a bill de- 
signed ta assist the states in passing unemployment insurance laws. 
The President did not push the bill, but In June, 1934, he announced 
his intention of creating a Committee on Economic Security. The 
committee was set up by executive order and conusted of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, the Attorney General, the Federal Emer- 
gency Relief Administrator, and the Secretary of Labor, as chiurman. 
Dr. Edwin E. Wtte of the Department of Economics, University of 
Wisconsin, was selected as Executive Director and the committee 
set to work to formulate recommendations Congress, which was 
to meet in January, 1935.“ 

The Committee released its report " on January 15, 1935, and two 
days later identical bills based upon the report were introduced by 

^ Fepert ^ th’Ohio Cemmitsion on Unmplojfment Insurance 2 vok 

“ Paul H. Douglas, Soeta/ Security in tie Uni/ed States (New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1936), pp. 25-27. 

^ Report to the Fresiient ^ the Committee on Emome Security and Supple- 
ment to the Report to the President oj the Commttee on Ecmmk SeeurUy 
(Washingtons Government Printing Office, 1935}. 
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Senator Wagner 'of New York, and RepreacntatiTC Lewis of Mary- 
land and Representative Doughton of North Carolina. The Social 
Security Act, as passed August 14, 1935, is an omnibus bill. It is one 
act only in that it was ^acted as a single piece of legisladon. Its 
various subdivisions have one thing in common: all parts of it deal 
with various systems of economic protection for American workcra. 
Like all Gaul it is divided into three parts: (i) public assistance, 
(1) social insurance, and (3) health and welfare measures. The pub- 
lic assistance, provisions of the Act make federal grants-in-aid avail- 
able to the states for old-age assisunce, aid to dependent children, 
and aid to the needy blind. Two systems of social insurance were 
established by its provisions — old-age and survivors* insurance” 
and unemployment compensation. Grants to the states for maternal 
and child he^th work, the care of aipplcd children, the care of neg- 
lected children in rural areas, vocational rehabilitation programs, and 
public health services can be grouped together as health and welfare 
services. As students of social insurance we shall be concerned with 
only one of its three main subdivisions, the two insurance programs. 

As Professor Paul H. Douglas has remarked, the Act was ”the 
result of a very sharp change in public opinion." Prior to the de- 
presrion a great many, probably the majority of American dozens 
believed that the worlung^^lass people could, if so motivated, provide 
for thdr own old age. Unemployment waa, in the main, voluntary, 
and that which was not, it was argued, could be remedied by schemes 
for the stabilization of wages. Sodal insurance and public assistance 
were pictured as debasing British doles, to be avoided at all costs, 
"The matter of the dole,** reported one observer, “is one of the most 
serious sodal problems in England . . . This ‘dole disease,* as it is 
called, has become an epidemic, ft is undermining the character of 
the working people, without adding to their contentment. It is 
stopping the halnt of saving, and turning tens of thousands into pro- 
fessional idlers . . .** It was obvious to most Americans of the 1920*8 
that the English dole had failed. The same writer, for example, re- 
ported that "in every respect the dole has failed; and the present 
predicament of England is a lesson to all the world. Instead of allay- 
ing discontent, it has proved to be a wedge of communism.** ” 

” No state had enacted an old-age insurance law before the passage of 
the federal Social Security Act. A number of states, however, had ineffective 
old-age aSHstance laws. 

Doi^as, Qp. cit^ p. 3. 

” Herbert N. Casslon, *"rhe Dead Heads of the Dole in England** in 
Allen B. Forsbetg (Ed.), Selected JMs on Unemployment Insurance (New 
York: Wilson, 1926), pp. 251-52, 
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Thus social insurance was pictured as an ugly foreign ism, a com- 
binadon of the worst of Russian communism and Prussian regimen- 
tation. It was claimed that all countries that had adopted social 
insurance, especially England, regretted it. “The most .discourag- 
ing, (dstresdng and altogether depressing feature of life, for the 
wage-earner of Europe today is the state dole for the unemployed 
—the pittance gim by the state to its helpless paupers/’ reported 
Samuel Gompers, President of the American Federation of Labor. 
“May America/' he added, ‘‘never find itself either driven or de- 
ceived into adoption of such a system.*' “ 

Why then such a comparad^y sudden change? It is true that 
there was some opposition to the principles of social insurance at the 
time when the old-age and survivors* insurance and unemployment 
compensation provisions of the Social Security Act were being pub- 
licly discussed. However there were only a few opponents who ap- 
peared before the House G>mmittee which sponsored hearings on the 
bill. The National Association of Manufacturers voiced its complete 
opposirion to social insurance. Other organizations, such as the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, did not attack the pritidples 
of social insurance, but merely suggested that their enactment be 
postponed until business conditions had improved. 

CASH SICKNESS INSURANCE ACT IN RHODE ISLAND 

Health insurance, as we have noted from its development in 
Europe, provides two kinds of b&iehts; (i) cash benefits to compen- 
sate for the economic loss due to unemployment caused by richness, 
and (2) medical benefits for the physical rehabilitation of the worker. 
An important beginning in the field of health insurance was made on 
April 29, 1942, when Rhode Island passed a law providing unemploy- 
ment benefits to specified sick workers. The law 'does not provide 
medical benefits and, therefore, it is not a complete health insurance 
system. But inasmuch as it does provide cash benefits for unemploy- 
ment due to sickness it is an important pioneer law. 

Administratively the Rhode Island cash sickness Insurance pro- 
gram Is an integral part of the state’s unemployment compensation 
system. It is administered under the already existing state unem- 
jdoyment compensation board. A worker who is sick — that is, 
unable to work because of an impaired physical or mental condi- 
tion and is thus not fitted to work for wages — applies for sickness 
compensation in the same way that he would apply for unemploy- 

” Samuel Gompers, "No State Doles for America/' IbU, p, jro. 
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ment compensatioti. There is a waiting period of one week during 
which DO benefits are paid and the grants are calculated in the same 
way as unemployment compensation with a maximum award of 
eighteen dollars per week. 

The system is financed by contributions made by employees 
through their employers. The contribution rate is i per cent of 
wages up to I3000 per year which is deductible from the employee's 
present per cent unemployment compensation contribution. 

The Khode Island Cash Sickness Insurance Act is not, in reality^ 
a system of health insurance. Nevertheless^ as the American Laier 
Leg^latzon Review^ commentSj jt ‘‘obviously leaves the door open 
for future legislation transferring the remainder of the worker's con- 
tribution to health insurance where it belongs^ and for an appropriate 
employer's contribution with further desirable extension of medical 
care to round out a complete health insurance system." 

CASH SICKNESS INSURANCE ACT IN CAUFQRNU 

Disabilitys or cash sickness insurancei provisions became elective 
in California May 21, 1946. Benefits and payments started Decem- 
ber 1, 1946. As in Rhode Island the plan was established as a part 
of the system of unemployment compensation with both laws ad- 
ministered by the same agency. Under the California plan wage< 
earner contributions of i per cent of covered wages were shifted on 
May 21 » 1946^ from the unemployment compensation fund to the 
dtsat^ity fund. 

The most disrinctive feature of. the California program is its pro- 
^sion for a state supervised system of private plans which are oper- 
ated in addition to the state plan. Thus th&t are no gaps ^ all 
workers are automatically covered under the state plan if they have 
not elected a private plan. The private plans are generaUy financed 
not only from the i per cent contribution from workers, but also by 
extra contributions from employers. 

The private plans — as a substitute for the state plan —are ap- 
proved by the state agency only under certain conditions. The 
most important condition is that the private plan must be more fa- 
vorable to the workers it covers than the state plan. Another con- 
dition is that the private plan will apply to workers only if they elect 
it, rather than the state plan. 

In October, 1947, it was reported that about 25 per cent of the 

" "Pioneer Health Insurance Law Adopted by Rhode Island/’ Amerkan 
LikrLegisMon R/tfieWj VoL XXII, No. i (January, 1942), p. 57. 
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workers covered by the California Unemployment Compensation 
Act were protected by various private disability plans; the rmain- 
uig 75 per cent are covered by the state plan. It is expected that» as 
dme goes on^ a larger portion of covered workers will be protected 
by private plans» but It does not seem likely that more ^aa half 
will ever be so covered. The chief reason for this is that the Cali- 
fornia law attempts to prevent the private plans from eliminating 
bad risks. The state agency requires that each private Insumnce 
carrier insure some bad as well as good risks. There are^ for examploi 
specific requirements in regard to the proportion of women insured, 
age distributions, and relative wage ievds. 

Any worker covered by the State Unemployment Compensation 
Act who is unemployed because of a disability may receive benefits, 
that is, if he meets the digilnUty requirements. The law defines a 
disability as any physical or mental illness or Injury which prevents 
an individual from performing his regular or customary work. Specif- 
ically excluded, however, are disaHlities connected with pregnancy, 
and up to four weeks after its termination. 

To secure benefits an unemployed worker must*^ (2) file a daim 
in accordance with reg;ulations; (2) serve a seven-day waiting period 
in each uninterrupted period of disability; (3) have earned the same 
qualifying amount in his base pay as for unemployment compensa^ 
tion; (4) submit to a physical examination when required; and 
(5) file a medical ccrrificate. 

The maximum benefit under the California plan is twenty-five 
dollars per week for a maximum of twenty-^ weeks. Claimants 
who receive both disalulity and unemployment insurance in the same 
benefit year are limited to a maxuntun benefit of one and one-half 
times the separate maximum for either type of benefit.^^ 

There has been considerable interest in cash sickness insurance 
plans in other states although there is much controvwy* over 
how the plans should be operated. On October zu, 1^3, a “Resolu- 
tion as to Temporary Disability Benefits” was adopted by the Inter- 
state Conference of Employment Security Agencies. Th^ resolved 
“that any such program of temporary disability benefits should be 

“ Sick-Pay Pmfi Lepilatm {Report of the Committee on Related 
IVogrami of the Interstate Conference of Employment Senimy AgtndeSi 
October i, 1947), Part V, pp. 

^ .For an example of the controversy one state that considered such a plan 
experienced see Carl £k, Cask Sickness Benefits for Nesa Jersey Workers 
(A aeriea of articlea rented from Tke HerMNem: of Passaic, New Jeney, 
July i4-i5r i947» by ^ Promotion Department of the paper). 
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established and operated on a state basis rather than a national 
basis, and be integrated with die Unemployment Compensadon Pro- 
gram in the several states ” 

NEW JERSEY TEMFORART DISABILITT BENEPITS LAW 

New Jersey became the third state to pass a cash sickness insurance 
act. On June i, 1948, the Unemployment Compensation Law was 
amended to include n Temporary Disability Benefits Law.“ 

As In California the New Jersey law establishes an optional sys- 
tem, that is employers may elect to cover their employees through 
either a state fund or a private plan. Under the state plan a State 
Disability Fund was set up by a transfer of $50,000,000 from the Fed- 
eral Unemployment Trust Fund.* ** Between June J and December 
31, 1948, employees contributed f of I per cent of taxable wages 
(first $3000 annually); and after December 31, 1948, both employers 
and employees each contribute f of i per cent Experience rating, 
however, may vary the tax from 3^^ of i per cent to } of i per cent 
from the employer. 

Any employer who is covered may, if he chooses, insure under a 
private plan that is approved by the state administration. Private 
plans may be provided by employers in the following ways: (l) as a 
self-insuier, (a) by an agreement between the empbyer and a union 
or association, or (3) by insurance contracL These plans must be 
submitted in detail to the State Unemployment Compensation Com- 
mission, the state administradve authority. !f employees are re- 
quired to contribute any amount an affirmative vote of more than 50 
per cent of the employees in the plan is required. 

The exact amount of an individual’s camings in covered employ- 
ment required for eligibility is determined by a formula of thirty times 
the weekly benefit amount. An individual is not eligible for benefits 
during the first seven days of Illness or for any period of time when he 
is not under a physician s care. Benefits are not payable for disability 
arising from pregnancy or complications thereof, or from disability 
due to self-infiicted injuries or injuries recesved during the commission 
of a crime, or for any period during which work is done for profit, or 
for any period during which a worker would be disqualified for unem- 
ployment compensation benefits because of a labor dispute. 

* The lesolutioD ia reproduced in Sick~Pay Benefit Legu/atictif ep, nf., 
Appendix L. 

** New Jersey Statuus, Chaps, 109, 1 10 of the Laws of 1948. 

* Pursuant io the terns of the Knowiand Act passed by Congress in 1946. 
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Weekly benefits are calculated by dividing by twenty-two the high 
quarter of earnings in the base period^ with a minimuin of and 
a maximum of ^2.00. Maximum total benefits are either twenty- 
six times the weekly benefit amount or onc-tlurd of the total wages in 
the base period^ whichever is the lesser. The statutory minimum is 
ten times the workers weekly benefit amount ^ 


SiGNinCAKCE or SOCIAL lltSirJtANCE DEVELOPMENTS IN PUBLIC ASSIST- 
ANCE ADMINISTRATION 

In the early years of social security in the United States there 
were comparabvely few red|fient8 of old-age and survivors’ insurance 
and unemployment compensation. It was necessary for contributions 
to accumulate. Hence, the major burdens had to be assumed by the 
public assistance programs. As the soctal insurance programs ma- 
tured it was anticipated that the number of insurance beneficiaries 
would increase and the number of astistance recipients would de- 
crease. This has happened, but only to a fimited extent. 

During March, 1948, there were 2,345,136 old-age assistance re- 
cipients ” and only 753^04^ persons reedving primary old-age and 
survivors’ insurance benefits.® The coverage for old-agc and sur- 
vivors’ insurance is still limited to industrial workers and excludes 
agricultural laborers, domestic workers, the selfiemployed, the em- 
ployees of non-profit organizations, and government workers. 

In the mdustriaJized states with large urban centers there arc 
proportionately more redpients of old-age and sundvors' insurance. 
During December, 1947, there were eight sutes where there were 
more reapents of old-age and survivors* insurance than there were 
recipients of old-age as^tance and there were five states in which 
there were more child beneficiaries under old-age and survivors' in- 
surance than there were children receiving aid to dependent children. 
It is significant that of the ten states with the lowest recipient rate 
for old-age assistance, nine of them were in states in which there 
were more old-age and survivors* beneficiaries than old-age assistance 
redpients. On the other hand, fourteen of the sixteen states, with 
the highest old-age assistance rate were agricultural states where the 

** ferity Ttmpwwy Btnefiu late and Vnmpkymnt Cm- 

pensatm Changes (Newark; New Jersey Chamber of Commerce, 1946). 

® Serial Security Builettfiy Vol. ir, No. 5 (May, 1948), Table 2, p. 4a, 

® Table i, p. 38. la addition 23^15^7 wives, 165,302 widows, and 
7915 parents received betiefits under old-age and survivors’ insurance during 
Mara, 1948. 
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number of old-age and surrlrors* insurance beneficiaries was less 
than one-third the number of old-age assistance recipients." 

The social insurances have not yet become the primary social 
security programs in America." This is to be noted particularly in 
regard to old-age security. Old-age and survivors* insurance is the 
least adequate of all our social security programs; hot merely in re- 
gard to coverage, but also In regard to benefits. Old-age and sur- 
vivors' insurance benefits were not much more than twenty-six dollars 
per month in 1^7 while old-age assistance grants during the same 
period averaged more than thirty-six dollars per month. 

There are many needed changes In old-age and survivors’ insurance. 
In the first place, coverage should be extended to include nearly all 
gainfully occupied persons. In the second place, permanently and 
totally disablod persons even if less than sixty-five years of age 
should be entitled to benefits. In the third place, benefita should 
be increased to match the rise in the cost of living." 

Nevertheless, old-age and survivors' insurance will undoubtedly , 
be expanded and liberalized in the near future. It b also probable 
that unemployment compensation will be expanded to cover depend- 
ents in addition to individual wage earners. Also It is probable that 
additional states wiU adopt cash sickness laws and that eventually 
the federal government will operate a national health program." 
These developments will mean that public asristance programs will 
then become secondary programs that will supplement the primary 
social insurance programs. 

*■ J. Sheldon Turner, "Public Assistance in 194B,” Proceedings oj the In^ 
stitute for County Wefore Uirectars and the Institute for Soeia! Case Workers 
CMadison: University of Wisconsin Extension Division, 194B). 

" There are some persons who believe that social security should be ad- 
ministered exclusively on a needs basis. Lewis Meriam in his study ReU^ 
and Social Security (Brookings Institudoo, Washington, D.C., 1946) con- 
dudea that the aocial security system should be made over into a ^ief pro- 
gram, with the majority of the funds to be raised by a tax on wages and 
salaries. It is doubtful if even a conservative Congress would be forced this 
far to the ti^t. 

" Edwin E, Witte, "Social Security” in Smng American CepitaUsm (ed- 
ited by Seymour £. Harris) (New York: Knopf, 1948) pp. 309-17. 

" For a comprehensive account of various proposals for expanding social 
aecDiity see Edwin E. Witte, “ 1944-1945 Programs for Postwar Social Se- 
curity and Medical Core,” The Rmem ^EconmU StatistkSi Vd. XXVII, 
No. 4 (November, 1945), pg. 171-88. Of particular significance is the Na- 
tional Resources Planning Boa^ Report {SecuHty, Work, and ReU^ Poli- 
cies, Document No. 118, Fart 3, 78di Congress, 1st Session, 1941) which 
presents the factual basis for social security expansion and the Wagner- 
Murray-Dingdi Bill (S. 1161, 78th Congress, lat SessiDti), a oompretienslve 
plan for the ewansion and extension of social security. 
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CATEGORICAL APPROACH 


The reaction against the harsh- 
ness of the poor laws led to the passage of special public assistance 
Jaws as well as to the passage of social Insurance laws. These public 
assistaHce programs, or “ categories ” as they were called, were created 
to grant public aid to certain groups of dependent persons without 
the stigma of the poor laws or without residence in an insritudon. 
Hence, they were special programs of categorical outdoor relief. 

These programs were a progression from the poor laws in the di- 
rection of sodal insurance: the legal right to assistance was given 
greater recognition than under the poor laws; the programs were 
often referred to as “pensions/* giving further recognition to the 
rights of the recipients; and the standards of assistance and the 
quality of administration were better than under the poor laws. 
^Btorically, they provided the necessary tradition and administra^ 
rive experience for the enactment of the public assistance programs 
of the Social Security Act 

The categorical approach in recent years has been cridcized by 
many social workers.^ Their critidsms are based primarily upon the 
fact that not all dependent persons receive the same treatment by 
the state. Standards of assistance for old-age assistance, aid to the 
blind, and aid to dependent children are often higher than those for 
general assistance. Thus a dependent person, age sixty-four, who is 
in need may receive a lower assistance grant from general assistance 
funds than a person in similar drcumstances, age sixty-hve, who re< 
edves his grant fri)m old-age assistance funds. 

This seemingly logical argument can be attacked on at least three 
grounds. The first b that public assistance has developed in the 
United States iiom a categorical approach, as have all our sodal 5^ 
curity programs. Special appeab have been made for special groups 
since the days when the first institutions were established in the 
various states. To reverse that trend would require a complete 

^ For a discussioa of these aitidsms see Alton A. Linford, “hiblic Assist- 
ance Categories: Yes or No?*’ Social Smia Vol. XXII, No. 3 
(June, 194 B), pp- r99-i'o* 
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change m our approach not only to public afisistance but to all of 
our social security programs. The second is that it is easier for legis- 
lators and others who formulate public policy to understand the needs 
of special groups than to understand the needs of all dependent per- 
sons. The diird (and most important) is that liberal standards ibr 
the special categories has also 1^ to improved standards for general 
assistance. In almost all states high standards for old-age assistance 
have led to higher standards for the other categories and for general 
assistance. This trend can be noted in Cali/orziia, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, New York, and many other states. 

AID TO THE BLIND 

The arguments used to advance special relief laws for the blind are 
those that have been advanced for all special relief categories. Many 
authorities have long contended that the categorical approach is the 
only defensible one for the advancement of the doctrine of public 
responsibility. It has been stated that recipients prefer their public 
assistance in the form of special categorical grants and that more 
adequate grants are provided under these systems.* These aigu- 
juents have been made with particular force for aid to the blind 

Those who favored special relief systems for the blind contend that 
blindness is a sufficiently well-deEned cause of poverty to require 
special treatment at the hands of the state. Further It has been shown 
that many persons, particularly those under twenty years of age, who 
are blind, can be re-educated and with proper assistance reinstated 
in Industry and bufilness. 3 y creating a special relief category for 
them it is easier to carry out such rehabilitation.* 

The great majority of blind persons are dependent. In normal 
times not more than i f; to 20 per cent of the blind are self-supporting. 
In addition to the physical handicap, older people predominate among 
the blind. The 1930 census * list^ ^39489 persons as blind, 2g,i 13 
or more than 40 per cent of whom were over rixty-five years of age. 
Inasmuch as the majority of the aged are dependent one could ex- 
pect an even larger percentage of the blind aged to be dependent. 

* "Categories,’* Ma! Service Vol. XI, No. 2 (June, 1937), pp. 

aSB-Bp. • 

> Robert B. Irwin and Evelyn C. McKay, Blind Rtli^ Z^rat;, Their Theory 
ttnd Practice (New York: American Founiition far Ae Blind, 1929), pp. 
12-14- 

* There have been no special censuses of the blind as port of the regular 
census since 1930. 
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There were^ therdbie, vety good reaaons wh^ the states at a rela- 
tively early date designed special laws so that lie needy blind should 
not suffer the stigma of the poor laws. As early as 1875 
partment of Charities of New York City was authorized to grant' 
special monetary relief to the blind. The first special assistance law 
for the blind was enacted in 1898 when Ohio amended its poor law to 
pemit direct grants by counties to the “worthy blind." In 1903 
Illinois enacted a blind pension law and Wisconsin followed in 1907,^ 

The history of blind r^ef laws in several states shows how the cate- 
gorical argument, especially on the part of the blind themselves, was 
used to secure passage of the laws. In Illinois the I903 law was the 
result of the efforts of the Sodal and Mutual Advancement Associa. 
tion of the Blind, a Chicago organization. The onginal act was not 
mandatory and less than one-third of the counties established plans. 
One of the counties which did not take advantage 0/ the state legisla- 
tion was Cook County in which Chicago is located. After numerous 
futile attempts to secure the acceptance of the law by the board of 
supervisors, the blind decided to press for a mandatory law. Such a 
kw was passed in 19x5 in spite of the opposition of many social 
workers The law made it mandatory upon the counties to grant 
a henefit of ^365 to any blind person of le^ age who did not have a 
net income of over $465 a year (Jiooo for a married couple). The 
social workers pointed out that this law was inflexible and did not 
recognize “degrees of need." Secondly, the social workers claimed 
that the law discouraged industry on the part of persons having an 
annual income of slightly less than $465, In the third place It was 
argued that the law provided no method for rehabilitation of the blind.* 

Meanwhile an organization known as the United Workers for the 
Blind of Missouri was fonned in 1912 whose principle objective was 
the enactment of a Umd relief law. Through its mfiuence a reso- 
lution was passed by the state Ic^slature presenting a constitutional 
amendment to the voters. Although the proposed ajnendment was 
defeated by a slight maigin in 1914, the Association had it presented 
again in 1916, when it was appro^ by a large majority. In 1917 
the legislature passed a bill implementing the amendment but the 
governor vetoed it on the basis of “lack of adequate funds." In 1921 
a law was finally enacted granting a pension of twenty-five dollars 
per month to blind persons having on income of less than $600 per 
year. Within two years after its passage Missouri had about 6000 

‘ Abraham Epstein, Imeeurity, a Challenge to America (New York: 
Harrison Smith & Robert Haas, 1933), p. 571. 

• Irwin and McKay, op, rir., pp. 52-53. 
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reagents, e ipuch larger Dumber than anticipated. Therefore^ in 
1923 an amendment to the law was passed restricting grants to those 
havbg "vision not greater than ^hat is known as ligltf perception/’ ^ 

By August 1, 1935, twenty-seven states had laws providing spedai 
cash assistance to the blini These states were; Arkansas, CaJi- 
fomia, Colorado, Connecticut, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kan- 
sas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, Missouri, Minnesota, 
Nebraska, Nevada, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, 
Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, Utah, Washington, Wisconsin, and Wyo- 
ming. Aldiough the dau were not very reliable, it appears t 3 iat there 
was a total of 31 ,909 ledpictits in twenty-fbar of these states in 1934, 
or 684 per cent of the blind. Total expenditures in these states 
amount^ to j6,68o,oT ^ in 1 934. Average grants ranged from eighty- 
three cents in Arkansas to $33. 12 ia California. 

A Wisconsin study published in 1935 shows the validity of statistics 
of the blind during the year 1934. The study found 3742 blind in 
the state, whereas the 1930 census reported otdy 1530 and state rec- 
ords showed 3033. Using census fibres for 1930 Wisconsin would 
have been granting blind asdstance to 121.2 per cent of the blind 
population in 1934, Corrected figures show the percentage to be 
fifty-four.® 

The maximum grants in 1935, just prior to the passage of the 
Social Security Act, ranged from I150 per year in New Han)pshire 
to }6oo per year in California, Kansas, Nevada, and Utah. In eight 
states the average grants were less than one^half the mmcknum pay- 
able under the laws, and in only six states was the average more than 
two-tlurds of the maidmuni. 

jLeas than one-half of the states made any financial contributions 
to the grants. In Arkansas, Connecticut, Maine, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, and Pennsylvania the costs were borne entirely by the state. 
In five states (Cab'fomla, Colorado, Illinois, New Hampshire, and 
Wisconsin) the states and counties financed the systems. In all 
other states with systems (Idaho, Ipwa, Kansas, Kentucky, Mary- 
land, Nebraska, Nevada, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Utah, and 
Washington) ihe counties bore all of the cost/ 

T Jhid., pp. 77-81. 

• "BIhkI iti Wisconsifl 1907^1934” (Mimeegraphed Report of 

the Sute Board of Control, 1935). 

* In New Jersey the state paid the costs of adminlstrafion only (this 
amounted only co >1013 m 1934). Commlctee on Economic Security. Social 
Security in America^ Social Secutity Board Fubficatm, No. lo (Washing- 
ton; Government Ftintiag Office, 1937), pp. 303-05. 
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As to eligibility the various laws usually ha 4 three requirements: 
first, that recipient should be blind; second, that he should be 
needy; and third, that he should be a resident. In additioii many 
states also stipulated that the recipient had to be 'Worthy," “of 
good character,” and that he refrain from begging. 

The states, of course, did not agree on what constituted blindness 
as an eligibility requirement Ohio, New Hampshire, Nevada, Cali- 
fornia, and Idaho were quite liberal in this respect; they dafined a 
blind person as one who had a defect in vision which made it im- 
possible for him to earn a living. In Missouri, as we have already 
noted, blindness was defined as “vision not greater than light per- 
ception/* Maine defined blindness «s “less than one-tenth vision.** 

The legislatures were also confronted with the problem of defining 
a needy blind person^ Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, Nebr^ka, and 
Missouri solved this dilemma by defining a needy blind person as 
one having less than a certain specified income. This income speci- 
fied ranged from I300 a ypar in Lowa and Nebraska to a year in 
Missouri. Some other states declared that the grant when added to 
their m(X)me and resources should enable the recipients to provide 
themselves with the “necessities.” Tt should also be mentioned that 
most blind relief Igws excluded all persons receiving benefits from poor 
refief or institotional cars. 

The states, in order to protect themselves from the migration of 
blind from other states to secure relief, believed that protective resi- 
dential qualifications had to be incorporated with the laws. Thus 
Illinois |)K)viiifid that only those with ten o> more years of consecu- 
tive residence in the state were eligible. This nje was copied by 
many othfi states. In addition a five-year county cesideEvee require. 
men£ was imposed by many states/ Wisconsin authorized the 
counties to grant relief and charge the asnoimt so qepended during 
one year to the county in the state with legal residence. This prac- 
tice was copied in a few states. 

Persons were disqualified in sopie states for moral reasons, Many 
state laws excluded people with “vicious habits.” Also excluded in 
most states were those who “ publicly solicit alms.*’ TK^ New Jersey 
law, typical of many, stated: “*rhe term 'publicly soliciting* shall 
bo cotistnied to mean the wearing, carrying, or exhibiting of signs de- 
noting blindness or the carrying of receptacles for the reception of 
alms, or the doing of the same by proxy, or by begging from house 
to house.” Some states also excluded blind persons from assistance 
because of prior infirmities. These were the persons who suffered 
from physical or mental infirmities which in themaelves would have 
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made them eligible for inatitudonal care. Presumably, the bads 
for such an exclusion ws that these blind persons were noneducable 
and would never support themsclyes. 

In the light of modem standards, the admfmstracton of the blind 
relief laws left much to be desired. Applications were usually 
printed upon a form which was, in effect, an affidavit. The localities 
seemed to be primarily concerned with whether the applicant was 
blind and whether or not he was a resident. In some states the appli- 
cants were allowed to secure their own medieal examiners to deter- 
mine the extent of blindness within the meaning of the law. Many 
communities were devoid of eye spedaJists and when a general prac- 
titioner who knew very little about the eyes made such examinations 
the possibility of improvement by treatment was often overlooked. 
While many of the laws required at least annual re-investigations 
of recipients the policy in many communities was to make only an 
original examination and then granc a pension to the recipient for life.^ 

In spite of the numerous difficulties in the administration of bUnd 
assistance laws a measure of spedalized relief was provided to many 
blind persons. While the mere placing of a law upon the statute 
books does not always mean that the law will be properly adminls. 
tered it docs represent a goal that has been accepted by Ae general 
public. The dependent blind were better oiF, particularly from an 
economic poin t of view, as a result of these laws. Valuable experience 
was gained which helped to pave the way for the specialized assist- 
ance provisions contained in the Social Security Act of 1935. 

STATE OLD-AGE ASSISTANCE LAWS 

The states became concerned with the plight of tbc aged mort 
than forty years ago. Various state commissions^ were apj^itited 

” Irwui and McKay, ep. ci/., pp, 21-32. ' ' 

“ qf the Massachusetts Commission on OU-A^ PmsionSy Annuities^ 
and Insurance (Boston: House Document, No. 1400, General Court, 1910). 
The final report 0/ the Commission was issacd \n Z910. 
originally studied the problem in 1903 when the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
mau an investigation. This was reported in the Bureau's Labor BuUetiD, 
No, 37 (September, 1905). The Commission was appointed in 1907, but did 
not make a pielioiinary report until 1909 (pouse Dement, Na G^eral 
Court, January, 1909), A brief history ofthyrork of the Commission 
and the legislative history of dd-age assistance lO^be ioind in Bulletin, , 
No. 56], of the United States Bureau of liibor Statistics, Public Old-Age 
Pensions and Insurance in the United States and Foreign Countries. A com- 
plete bibliography on state systems was pnblished in the May, 1929, isue 
of The Monthly taher ReoiesBj pp. 1161-1175. Additional referees 1929- 
1930 were published in the March, 1933, issue,* pp. 1-9. 
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to make investigations. Soon thereafter the American Association 
for Labor Legislation and various fraternal orders, particularly the 
Eagles, suggested that special state assistance or pension laws be 
passed. This drive for state rather than local responsibility for the 
care of the aged in their own homes came about as a reaction against 
the shocking cont^tions in idmshooaes, where many aged persons 
were given care. In 1916 a group of fraternal societies presented the 
findings of numerous surveys of American almshouses.^ The con- 
ditions exposed — poor food, filthy surroundings, poor buildings, no 
separation of the insane and feeble-minded, etc.— in this and similar 
books led to a series of state pension or assistance laws for the aged. 

Arizona was the first state to pass an old-age assistance law. This 
Law, passed by an imtlatlve act in 1914, would have abolished alms- 
houses and established state old-age assistance and aid to dependent 
children in their place but, primarily because of loose wording, it 
was declared unconstitutiond. Alaska passed a law in 1915 which 
was still in operation (despite numerous modifications) when the 
Social Security Act was pass^ in 1935 

The unfortunate court experience in Arizona delayed further de- 
velopments in the states until 1923. In that year Montana, Penn- 
sylvania, and Nevada passed laws, but the hjlontana law was the only 
one that remained on the books. The Pennsylvania law was de- 
clared unconstitutional in 1924, and the Nevada legislature repealed 
its law in 1915. In Pennsylvania an attempt was made to amend the 
constitution to permit the granting of old-age assistance by the 
state. The ameudment passed the legislature in 1931, was repassed 
in 1933, and approved by the voters at a referendum in 1934. 

Wisconsin claims to have been “the third state to recognize a need 
for some form of uid for its aged citizens.” “ It was not the third 
state to pass such a law, for Its act was not placed on the statute 
books until May 12, 1915. It was, however, the third state to pass 
an act that was operable fmm the time of its passage until the enact- 
ment of the Social Security Act in 193^. 

In 1926 Kentucky passed an old-age assistance law and Maryland 
and> Colorado enacted laws the following year. But by the end of 

^ Hany C Evans, 7 T^ American P^arFam and Its Inmates (Des Moines ; 
Loyal Older of the Moose, Brotherhood 0/ Amcriaui Yeomen, The Macca- 
bees, The Supreme Tribe of Ben Hur, and The American Insurance Co., 
1926). See aJ^ ^telle M. Stewart, lie Cost of American Ahnshouses^ Bulle- 
tin of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, No. 36 (Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1925). 

“ George M. Keith, Oid-Age Asnstance in Wiscensini (Madl- 

aon: State Board of Control, 1934), p, 5, 
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1928, in spite of all the activity, only six states (Colorado, Ken- 
tucky, Maryland, Montana, Nevada, Wisconsin, and Alaska) had 
such laws.” 

All of these laws were of the optional type, that is, the adoption 
of a system for providing grants to the needy aged was left to the 
counties. The state laws, therefore, were merdy enabling acta which 
gave the counties the authority to establish systems for the adminis- 
badon of old-age assistance. As a result the laws were limited in 
effect. In all six sutes there were slightly more than a thousand re- 
cipient in 1919.^ , 

Wisconsin, as has already been noted, was one of die states that 
made a serious effort to place an optional law in 'operation. Wood 
County was the first, covmty to make payments, in 1925. It revoked 
its action on July i, 1927, and payments were not reinstated until 
January i, 1928. A system was placed in operation in Outagamie 
County on January i, 1926 and the following month^LaCrosse and 
Sawyer counties adopted systems. Payments for old-age assistance 
were started in Brown County in December, 1925,- but the county 
board voted to cease payments the following November. By 1933 
only eleven of Wisconsin's seventy-two counties had implemented 
the state old-age assistance law. During that year only 393 persons 
in the state received grants, which averaged $19.46 per month.** 
When it is reragnized that Wlsconan had one of the most effective 
plans in the country with the state bearing a percentage of the total 
costs (state aid tanged from $18.95 P®*’ P®*" ^ $33*33 

per case In 1925), one can readily recognize the linutations of the pro< 
grams. 

There were, of course, variations in the ^itate systems. In 1934 
Abraham Epst^, a crusader for contributory old-age pensions, de- 
scribed the operation of the twenty-seven state plans then in exist- 
ence.*^ The pensionable age in fourteen of tllBimfates was seventy 
years, thirteen granted pensions at age sixty-five, rixty-elght was 
the age requirement in one state, and Alaska granted assistance to 
men at age sixty-frve and women at sixty. The maximum grants 
also varied: $150 per year was the limit in North Dakota, $i5.per 
month in Hawaii and Indiana, $20 per month in Nebraska, $250 per 

“ Gunmittee on Economic Security, op. cit., pp. 155^ 

“ “Operation of OldAre Pension Systems in tie United States in 1931,” 
MoMy labor RevieVf Vof 34, No, 6 (June,- 1932), Tabic 5, p. n66. 

“ Keith, op. de.j pp. 5-1 1. 

^ Abiaham Eptt*^ “Facing Old Age,” Tht Ammcen Schoian Vd. Ill, 
Nci 1 (March, 1934), pp. 192-200. 
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year in Kentucky, per month in Delaware, Idaho, Montana, 
Ohio, and Utah, and I30 per month in Arizona, California,*® Colorado, 
Maine, Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, Nevada, New Jersey,*® 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, W^Ington, West. Virginia, Wisconsin,” and 
Wyoming. The maximum in New Hampshire was $7,50 per week. 
In rm states— New York®* and Massachusetts— there were no 
Btatetory madmums.®® 

Data on average monthly grants are even more significant. The 
average monthly grants ranged from sixty-nine cents in North Dakota 
to f 26/18 in Massachusetts. In North Dakota the state shotdd have 
had ?S07,744 during 1934 to meet its ohligations for old-age assist- 
ance, The system, however, was financed by a property tax of 0.1 
mill which, in 1934, yielded only ^2B,534< The amount distributed, 
therefore, was over ^475^000 less than needed. Funds- were divided 
on a pro-rata basisi resulting in average grants of rixty-nine cents 
per month. 

In addition to low grants'There were many eligible persons who 
did not receive grants. Indiana had 3959 uninvesdgated applications 
in August, 1934. In 1934 Michigan placed 6575 on the rolls, hut had 
17^32 applications pending, New Jersey had 3080 pending investi- 
gations and New York 5123 during T934.® 

** For a descriptioii of the operation of the California law in 1934, see 
"Relief to the Needy AgM” (Mimec^aphed Report of the Bureau of Piiblic 
Administration, University rf California, cutided “Lq^slntive Problema, 
No, 9."). A report of the California law's operation, " Califomia’s Experience 
with OldAge Penaons" b the April, 1932, issue of The Old Age Herald by 
Abraham Epstein ia somewhat more colorful. It was reprinted as a popular 
pamphlet by the American Association for Old-Age Secarity, of which Mp. 
Epsteb was Executive Secretary. It was aobtiticd “Two Years' Operation 
Shows Old-Age Fention Cost only Half as Much as Pcxxhouscs. Golden 
State Enthusiastic over Great Success of Law." 

« For a description of the operation of the New Jersey law in 1934 see Neve 
Jersey*: Experience mfh OU Age Relief (Publication, No. 28, of the Depa^^ 
ment of Institutions and Agencies, Trenton, May, 1935). 

For a description of the operation of the Wisconsin law in 1934, see "Old 
Age Assistance b Wisconsin 1934" (Mimeogt^hed report of the Statistical 
Di^tment of the State Board of Control of Wisconsin). 

** For a description of the operation of the New York law in 1934, see pp. 
182-88 of the Sixty^Esghth Annual Report efthe Neut York Department of So- 
eiai J^^elfare. 

^ A detailed description of the operation' of all state old-age assistance 
laws in 1934 is contabed m Florence E. Parker’s article, "Experience Under 
State Old-Age Pension Acts m 1934 ” Monthly I^or Reoiev^ VoL 4I, No. 1 
(August, 1935), pp. 303-12. See “Old.^ Ptiabn Laws," a mimeo- 
graphed report compilM hy the American Public Welfare Association, 1934. 

* Committee on Economic Security, op, rir., pp. 63-65. 
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In addition to the qualification that the recipients must be needy, 
many ‘of the laws stipulated that only citizens who were deserving 
or of *'good character’^ should receive grants. Persons who deserted 
their husbands or wives, who failed to support their families, who had 
been convicted of a crime, or who had hisR. tramps or beggars were 
ineligible. An even more severe restriction was in regard to residence. 
Some statb required conrinuous residence of fifteen years prior to 
application and some had even higher requirements. Citizenship re- 
quirements also made the foreign-born who had failed to secure thdr 
papers ineligible in most states. A property limit (^jooo in most 
states) and an incomls limit (usually $300 or I365 per yetr) Vept 
people off the rolls. Virtually all laws also requir^ that assistance 
had CO be paid on a lien basis. The assbtance grants then became a lien 
upon the property which was collected upon the recipient’s or his 
spouse's death. 

NSost of the laws, as we have already noted, were permissive in 
character. Where the states had complete or even parti^ supervision 
over the system the administration was better than in the other 
states. The states had complete supervision over the plans only 
where they paid the entire cost This was true only in Alaska, 
Delaware, Iowa, Michigan, North Dakota, Ohio, and Pennsylvania, 
The following statQ? paid a portion of the costs and had some super- 
visior^over the local plans: Oregon, California, Indiana, Maine^ 
Massachusetts, New Jersey, and New York. In Colorado and Ws- 
consin the money was given to the counties with no state super- 
vision other than a mandatory annual re^rt from the counties. 
This, as the Committee on Ewnomic S^rity commented, “pro- 
vides little guaranty that the laws arc fctuaily enjbrced,'* ” In 
many states the entire responribillty was left to the counties. Ken- 
tucky, Minnesota, New Hiunpshire, Utah, and Washington did not 
even require an annual report from the counties. 


JUVEKILE COURT MOVEMEKT 

The juvenile court movement was not, strictly speaking, a cate- 
gorical relief program but it is of importance in any discussion of the 
development of these programs. Specialized courts for children 
were the result of various efforts to save offending children from the 
rigidity of the common law. These courts focused attention upon 
tlw problem of a group neetfing special protection and made it easier 


“ p. ifii. 
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for attendoD to be directed upon other special groups, pardcidarl^ 
the relief needs of dependent children, ^jecial categorical relief for 
dependent children was iurst Instituted as a direct result of the ef; 
forts of a juvenile court judge. 

While Ae underlying prindples of juvenile courts have long been 
evident in legal history there has been some discussion as to whether 
these courts are of chancery or of equity jurisdiction in their origin. 
The concept that the state has a special obligation to children not 
owed to adults was well established in early English courts of equity 
or chancery jurisdiction. As early as the tenth century a Saxon king 
advocated speciaJ treatment for dilldren who came be^re the courts. 
Nevertheless the general tendency of the criminal law was to treat 
children as adults. As kte as the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies children of nine years of age were hung in England. Thus 
while the juvenile court may not be distinctly criminal in origin it 
came into being to reform criminal treatment of children. 

The first juvenile court in the United States, and in the world, 
was established in Cook County (Chicago), Illinois when the Illi- 
nois Juvenile Court Law was enacted July i, 1B99, A law provid- 
ing for such a court had been drafted by Judge Timothy D, Hurley 
as early as 1891. The bill was introduced into the Illinois General 
Assembly by Representative John A. O'Donnell where it passed to 
the second reading. John G. Shortall, President of the Illinois Hu- 
mane Society, and Oscar L Dudley, Superintendent of the Glenwood 
Industrial School, opposed the bill on the ground that it was advanced 
legislation and through their attorney, N. M. Jones, they secured 
the defeat of the bill. Agitation continued from 1891 to 1898 when 
a general investigation of the subject was made, resulting in the pas- 
sage of the law,® 

In 1899 Judge Ben Lindsey of Denver, under the school laws of 
Colorado, established courts for the special hearing of children’s 
cases, making it possible for the child to be dealt with under the 
power of pannj patria vested in its chancery jurisdiction. This 
took the child out of the criminal court and treated him as a ward of 
the state rather than a criminal. Judge Lindsey, while not claiming 
that this was the original juvenile court, claimed that it was *^even 
superior in some respects to the delinquency law' of Illinois*' and that 

* Timothy D. Hurley, “Origin of the IllinoM Juvenile Court Law” in 
The Chiidy tie CHnie, and the Court (New York! New Republic, 1925), pp, 
320'5a See also Julia C. Lathrop, “The Background of me Juvet^e Court 
Law in iilinoia,” in Ihid.^ ppw 290-97, and Mrs. Joseph T, Bowen, “The 
Eariy Days of the Juvenile Court” in pp. 298-309. 
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"'Colora^b can claim no small credit for ite contribution in this re- 
gard.” « 

JuveHilc court Javs were passed between 1899-1904 in the follow- 
ing states: Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, New York, Maryland, Cali- 
fornia, Missouri, yew Jersey, Indiana, Iowa, and Ohio. In most 
cases these laws did not create new courts, but merely used the fa^ 
cilides of existing courts. While many of the laws applied to large 
ckies some of them were state-wide in operation. 

By 1905 the pioneer stage of the movemrat which has been de- 
scribed as a period of experimentation, of sentiment, and of missionary 
work by individuals was over.*^ The movement spread rapidly; by 
■19J4 more than thirty states had juvenile court laws and by 1920 
all but three states had such laws.® At the present tin^c all bnt tvro 
states (Maine and Wyoming) hav« provided for juvenile courts.® 

In 1918 the United States Children’s Bureau made a study of the 
juvenile courts of the country. There were at that tkne 1034 eourts 
with authority to hear children’s cases involving delinquency or 
neglect.® Only 321 of these courts were classified as specifically 
organized as juvehile courts in accordance with the ibllowiiig prin- 
ciples; (i) separate hearings for children's cases in fhe judge's private 
dujnbers and not in an open courtroom; (2) informal procure, 
with the use of petition or summons rather than indictment and 
warrant; (3) rpgular probation service with the employment of pro- 
fessional social worl^rs as probation officers; (4) special detention jbr 
children; and (5) dinical facilities for psychiatric and psychological 
examinations.*^ 

The Children’s Bureau further found that juyemle courts were in 
opera^jon mainly in urban centers. Less than one-fourth ofthe popu- 
lation in the forty-eight states was. in reach of courts meeting these 
standards. All cities of over 100,000 and 70 per cent of the cities of 
25,000 to 100,000 had such courts. In cities from 5000 to 25,000 
juvenile courts were available to only 29 per cent of the population 

® Ben B, Lindsey, “Colorado’s Contribution to the Juvenile Court,” 
b Uid.t pp. 274-75. 

" ■Herbert H. Lou, Juvenile Courii in thf United Statet (Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press, 1927), p. 24. 

® Grace Abbott) History of the Juvenile Cinirt Movement Throughout 
the World” m The CJdld, the Clinic^ end Court, op. ciL, pp. 26^3. 

® John L. Gillb, Crimnolvrt end Pmt^oiy (New York* AppJeton-Cen- 
twry, 1945), p. 304. 

® Qrkc Abbott, cit,, p. 271. 

^ A Standard Juvenile Court Law (New Yoik; National Prob4tion Aase^ 
ciadon, 1933). 
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2Jii only 16 per cent of those In rural communities had the services 
of juvenile courts-® 

Probation which has been Intimately associated with juvenile 
courts is a specialized form of treatment for offenders. It is designed 
to avoid the difficulties of incarceration for offenden; they ape 
placed under the fiupervision of 9 probation officer in lieu of insti- 
tutionalization. As a specialized service, particularly for children, 
our experience with probation has shaped our philosophy in regard 
to categorical treatment of other groups. 

John Augustus, a shoemaker, started the probation system. He 
became interested in prisoners tlyiough his visits to the courts of 
Boston. On one occasion he observed a man, charged as a common 
drunk, whom he believed had possibilities of reformation. He peti- 
tioned the court and was allow^ to put up bail after promising that 
the man would leappear In court for sentence after three weeks. 
The court was pleased with the results and the man was fined one 
cent plug costs (Ji3,75) instead of being sent to a house of correction. 
During the next seventeen years Augustus handled 1946 cases, with 
a very low percentage of failures. When he died in 1859 his work 
was taken up by Rufus R. Cook, known as “Uncle** or “Father** 
Qx)k. Finally Massachusetts enacted probation into law in 1878 
and other states ibllowed this example and passed similar laws.)’ 

By 1944 probation had been extended to the District of Columbia, 
the ftdcral government, and all but six states. The greatest develop- 
ments bad been in connection with juvenile courts which became not 
only spedalized informal tribunals for children, but social agencies. 
In additfon to probation the courts developed psychiatric clinics for 
the scientific study and understanding of personality problems. 
The first clinic of the sort was the Juvenile Psychopathic Institute 
organized in 1909 in Chicago by Dr. William Healy. Originally it 
was financed exclurively by the gifts of a public-spirited philan- 
thropist, Mrs. William F, Ehimmer. In 1914, however, it beaune a 
regular department of the court and since 1917 it has been sl state pf- 
ganizarion which is now known as the Institute for Juvenile Research." 

*> Katherine Lenioot and Emma Lundbeig, Juvemk Courts at Worky 
United States Children’s Bureau Publicarioni No. 141 (Wo^ing^: govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1915). 

■ For a history of probation see N. S. Tiraasheff, One Hundred y«f r i/ 
Probation (New York: Fordham University 1941)1 and Helen D.' 
Pigeon, Probation find Parok in Theory and Practice (New Yiork: Natiottal 
Prebadon Association, I942). 

' " Joel D, Hunter, "The History and Devdopinent of Itisdtntes for the 
Study of Children'* in The Chtid^theClmv^^nd the Courts op. cit. pp. ,204-14. 
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Probation officers, as social workers, wttc interested in the eco- 
nomic well-bdng of the children who came to their attention as well 
as wth thdr personality maladjustments. The latter condition 
could be dealt with hy psychiatric clinics^ but there was no acceptable 
agency for dealing with the former. Two resources were available; 
(r) the inadequate^ relief granted by public poor law officials or pri- 
vate charitable agencies, and (2) public and private institutions. 
Neither of these souices was adequate and the probation officers and 
judges advocated a specialized form of relief, 'commonly known as 
mother’s aid pr motha's pensions, for mothers with dependent chil- 
dren. 


AID TO DEPENDENT CHILDREN 

Aid to dependent children was designed for mothers and children 
who had been deprived of the father’s support by death or other 
reasons. Such special grants were authorized in forty-five states by 
1(^35, but actually paid in less than one-half of the local units in 
these states. Over a long period of time it had been found that the 
^ local poor law did not provide adequate protection for dependent 
children. Private institutions which were built as a better means for 
caring for children also were inadequate. Soon after the turn of the 
twentieth century a philosophy of child care developed that empha- 
sized the importance of family life for the proper rearing of children. 
This led to tl^e adoption of plans for granting assistance to mothers 
with depend^t children so that diey could be cared for in didr 
own homes. 

I^ws of this sort were first passed in Illinois and Missouri In 1911. 
The original laws appear to have been patterned upon workmen’s 
compensation legislation by which the uncertainty of the employer’s 
liability under the common law was replaced with the security of a 
system of social insurance, ^n the case of dependent children, the 
surviving mother was granted public aid as a substitute for the in- 
adequacies of relief under the poor law. Interestingly enough, the 
first workmen’s compensation law and the first mother’s pension 
law were passed in the same year, 1911. Two years after Illinois 
passed its Funds to Parents Act twenty such laws were in operation; 
in ten years forty states and by 1934 all states except Georgia and 
South Carolina had such laws.* 

* Grace Abbott, The Child and the State ^ Vol, II. (Chicago; Untvcraiiy 
of Chicago Press, 193^)1 Helen Glenn Tyson in "Care of De- 

pendent Children,” (of the American Academy of Political and So- 
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As Grace Abbott noted, a storm of controversy developed among 
social workers with the passage of the Illinois law, which had been 
proposed by Judge Merrit W. Pinckney of the Cook County Juvenile 
Court Judge Pinckney had been fored again and again to take de- 
pendent children from their homes and commit them to institutions 
since poor relief in Cook County was at that rime limited to grocery 
and coal orders. Judge Pinckney also had been impressed with the 
results of the White House Conference on Dependent Children called 
by President Theodore Roosevelt in 1909, at which the first reso- 
lution adopted stressed the need for the care of children in their own 
homes rather than in institutions. 

The report of the White House Conference also emphasized the su- 
periority of private care over public care. Many social workers in 
private agencies believed that administration of any public relief 
system would never be adequate and efficient. However, Judge 
Pinckney did not consult social workers in private agencies before 
proposing the bill. As a juvenile court judge in charge of a public 
agency he sought public funds for this purpose. The critics of the 
law were not limited to Chicago sodal workers. Edward T. Devine, 
Director of the New York School of Social Work, sharply criticized 
the idea of mother's pensions. Miss Mary E. Richmond said that the 
step was a backward one, Frederick Almy, Secretary of the Buf- 
falo Charity Organization Society, declared that *^to the imagina- 
tion of the poor the public treasury is inexhaustible/^ Not all social 
workers accepted this point of view. Homer Folks, Secretary of the 
New York Children's Aid Society, and Julia Lathrop, Chief of the 
United States Children's Bureau, favored the system.*® 

This interest on the part of social workers led to an investigation 
by the Russell Sage Foundation of the administratiou of the laws in 
several cities, C, C, Carstens, then Secretary of the Massachusetts 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, was the author of 
the study. He took the view that such programs were demoralizing 
to the recipients, that the case work services in connection with 

dal Science), Vol. 212 ^November, 1940), p. 16B stated that “by 1935 ad the 
states ciniept Georgia, Alabama, and South Carolina had sach laws.*' This 
discrepancy is darifi^ in the Report of the Committee on Economic Se- 
curity, op. ch,y p. 236, The report stated that “Alabama has authorized 
home care of dependent children under a law comparable to poor relief." 
For the history of the Aid to Dependent Chtldren movement sec also C. C. 
Carstens, “Social Security Through Aid for Dependent Children in Their 
Own Homes,” Ztfw and Conimporary FroMms, Vol, III, No. 2 (April, 1935), 
PP.146-J2. 

“ GiKt Abbott, ep. ttl., pp. 
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tKcm were inadequate, and that the courts should not administer 
them.® 

In spite of the criticism the movement spread rapidly. Students of 
public welfare, however, usually held that these laws were a special- 
ized form of relief rather than public pensions to mothers with 
dq}endent children. They also held that ^e laws should be adminis- 
tered by departments of puhlfc welfare rather than juvenile courts. 
However twenty of the states foUowed the lUmois example and gave 
the administration to the juvenile court. In twelve states the poor 
law authorities were pven the responsibility; except in New England, 
where the township was responsible, the county was the local ad- 
/ministrativc unit. Rhode Island, New York, -and Pennsylvania 
created special county boards to administer the laws. The state 
laws were usually permissive in character; that is, the state passed 
an enabling statute making it passible for the counties to adopt plans 
for administration if they so desired. 

As in the case of other spedal categorical programs the amounts 
of grants varied from state to state and county to county. In theory, 
the grants were based upon need determined on the basis of an in- 
^vestigatioQ. " Even in states with high statutory maxima grants 
were usually lower than allowable. In 1931 the highest average 
monthly grants were in Massachusetts (#69.31), ^odc Island 
(# 55 - 09 )» New York (#51.62), and Connecticut (#45.91). On the 
other hand, in Arkansas the aver^ giant was ^.33 per month, 
in Oklahoma, #ll),oi, and in Louisiana, #iox)6. South Dakota was 
the median state with an average monthly grant of #21,78 per 
family.® Certain moral safeguards surrounded the legislation. The 
Wisconrin law, as amended in 1915, stated that the (iildrcn had to 
be under fourteen years of age and be in the care of the mother or 
grandparents. The mother had to be a widow *‘or the wife of a hus- 
band incapacitated for gainful work by permanent mental or physi- 
cal disability,” or of a husband sentenced to a penal institution for 
one or more years,' “or of a husband deserting her continuously for 
one year or more during which all legal reme^es to compel him to 
support his family had been exhausted.” " It was not until 19I9 that 
Wisconsin permitted payment to the children of unmarried mothers.® 

" C- C. Cmtens, Public Pennons to Wldom fwfii ChUdmi A Study ^ 
Thilr Administration in Several American Cities (New York: Russell Sage 
Foundation, 1913). 

” Committee on Economic Security, op. «/., ppw 253-56. 

® Chapter 637 (Wisconsin), Ltvj of jp/j, 

® Chapter 251 (Wisconsin), Laws 
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The impact of the depression forced a breakdown of the system. 
Even in Wisconsin^ where the law was mandatory upon the counties, 
eleven counties had i^scondtnied paying aid hy 1933. The Michigan 
law also was mandatory, but by 1933 thirty-four counties had dis- 
continued payments. The increasing pressure of financial need 
forced the average grants down in the various states. It was esti- 
mated in 1934 that three times as many families eligible for aid to 
dependent children grants were cared for by unemployment relief 
funds as by mothcr^s pension funds. The situation in Wisconsin, 
for example, appears to have been primarily induced by the lack of 
funds in the counties. Furthermore it was possible for some counties 
to shift as much as 90 per cent of the cost to unemployment relief 
funds supplied by the federal and state governments.^ In 1934 the 
percentage of counties having systems in the various states rai\ged 
from one to one hundred. Fer-capita expenditures within a state 
ranged from less than one-half of one cent to ninety-three cents. 
Average monthly grants ranged from nine dollars per month per 
family to fifty-one dollars. On November 15, 1934, it was found that 
approximately 190,000 families with 280,500 children were receiving 
aid. Fifty-one per cent of those families were living in cities of more 
than 50,000 population. It was further estimated that 32,476 of 
these families were in the nine largest ddes, 18,723 of them in New 
York Gty alone. Only one state (New York) had more than 10,000 
families receiving aid. There were m states giving aid to less than 
200 families — Arizona, Kentucky, Louisiana, Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia, and Wyommg. 

In spite of some of the restrictive features of the legislation of aid 
to dependent children the early leaders in this movement emphasized 
the necessity for a clear-cut break with the old poor law psychology. 
Principles of budgeting as developed in private family agencies were 
widely used in the administration of aid to dependent children laws. 
The case work services provided in connection with these programs 
were gcaeraJly superior to those in public relief agencies. The «- 
perience gained in the states was, therefore, of particular advantage 
in the subsequent dberalizatlon of the program that occurred with 
the passage of the Sodal Security Act.® 

^ Aid to Dependent Children in Wumm 1913-T933 (Report of the State 
Board of Control, 1934}, pp. 29-30 

* Helen Glenn Tyson, cy. eit^y pp. 168--69. 
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MATSR19ia AKD CULO H1ULTH 

Special inatenial and child health services originated in the late 
nineteenth oentury with the establishment of various private agencies 
for the distribution of free milk for babies. These services^ which 
often were under the auspices of social settlements, gradually added 
the professional services of nurses apd physicians and became baby 
clinics* Later systems of medical inspection in the schools were fo- 
cused upon the preventipn of certain (Hseases or conditions such as 
tuberculosis, venereal disease, immunization clinics, dental defects, 
orthopedic conditions^ and eye djefects.** 

By 1910 there were forty-two organizations in thirty dtiea main- 
taining well-baby programs. During the period when the federal 
Maternity and Infancy Act, also known as the Shcppard-Towncr 
Act, was in operation (1921-19U9) 2978 child-health centers were 
established, chiedy in rural areas. Some of these lapsed when the 
act became Inoperative for lack of an appropriation In 1929. In 1930 
a survey of the White House Conference on Child Health and Pro- 
tection showed that, in addition to centers in rural areas, there were 
1511 permaaqit child-health centers in urban cities of more than 
lopoo population.^ 

Public child health work received its original impetus in America 
in 1908 with the establishment of a Bureau of Child Hygiene in the 
Municipal Health Department of New York City. Louisiana created 
the first division of child hygiene in a state department of health in 
1 91 2,* From that year until 1917 seven ^itional state divisions 
were set up; during the years 1918, 1919, and 1920, twenty-four new 
state divisions were created. By 1920 thirty-two states had divi- 
sions. With the passage of the Sheppard-Towner Act in 1921 four 
more states created divisions and In 1922 and 1923 eleven more did 
likewise. Thus by 1923 all but one of the states had such a division. 

With the creation of the United States Children’s Bureau In 2912 
special federal activities were begun in the field of child and maternal 
health. The need for more widespread care was revealed by the nu- 
meraus studies undertaken by the bureau, parricularly in regard to 

“ Franz Goldmarin, M.D., PuhHc MeHtoi Care: PrinetpUi and 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 1934), pp. 52-J3, 

« S, Josephine Baker, MJ)., Child Hygiene (New York: Harper, 1925), 
pp. 215-17. 

* Sarah S. Deltrick in her article on "*MBternal and Child Health” in 
The Social Work Year rp^ 5 y P- states that New York established 
the.first division of child hy^ne in 1914. 
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infauc mortality, conditions of child health in rural areas, and ma. 
ternal mortality. The results of the examinations of men for the 
armed forces in World War I gave added weight to these facts. It 
was beKeved that proper child health care could have remedied many 
of the physical defects of these men. The ChiLdrcti’s Year activities 
of 1918 also showed that seven million pre^ool children who were 
examined during that year were suffering from remedial defects. The 
effect of all these facts was to cause a demand for national legisla- 
tion for the protection of the health of children and mothers, result- 
ing in the passage of the Sheppard-Towner Act which provided for 
federal-state cooperation in the promotion of child hygiene. This 
Act, unfortunately, lapsed for lack of appropriations in 1929 « 

An examination of what happened in a specific state as a result of 
the Act shows the importance of this legislation. In Maryland, a 
Bureau of Child Hygiene which was not created until April 13, 1922, 
was a direct result of the federal legislation. The duties of the Bu- 
reau were: 

r. To investigate the causes of infant mortality, and the diseases 
pregnancy, infancy, and early childhood, and to devise and insti- 
tute preventive measures for thdr contrm, 

2. To promote the welfare and hygiene of maternity and infancy. 

3, ?Q perform such other duties and exercise such other functions 
as me State Board of Health shall designate/' 

This bureau caused a sharp decliue in the infant mortality rate in 
Maryland. In 1921 the rate was ninety-four per thousand, in 1925 
it was ninety, and by 1929 it was sixty-nine. While it is not possible 
to state that the Sheppard-Towner Act and resulting state legation 
In Maryland was completely responsible for the situation it was cer- 
tainly the mabi factor. The Bureau directed county nursing service, 
instructed midwives, conducted prenatal and child health confer- 
ences for nurses and physicians, arranged group health demonstra- 
tions, distributed literature on child hypene, and provided exhibits 
and nutrition classes. Every county in Maryland was reached.* 
Although the Sheppard-Towner Act became inoperative in 1929 
there was considerable interest in a federal program. Spedal empha- 
as was placed upon: (i) local services for children and mothem, 
services that would be administered locally with the use of federal 

Committee on Economic Security, cp. at., pp, 270^1. 

^ Abridged from Edward J. O’Brien, Child fVeffore tegisU/ion in Mary- 
lipidy (Washington, D.C.: The Catholic University of America, 

1937). P» 55 - 
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and state funds; (2) condidons in rural areas and areas of special 
economic need; (3) the development of demonstration services; and 
(4) the development of more adequate' divisions of child hygiene in 
the stat^. The experience gained under the federal-state experience 
and the concentration on the needs of another special group pro- 
vided the* necessary tradition to secure federal funds for maternal 
and infancy work under'the Social Security Act of 1935. 

CRIPPLED CHILDREN 

Crippled children were also given special consideration, particularly 
from the point of view of diagnostic services, medical treatment, and 
convalescent care. By 1934 provision of some sort had been made in 
thirty-^ven states. Spedal services were provided by state depart- 
ments or comoiistions or state hospitals. These services usually 
included the following: location and registration of crippled children; 
development of diagnostic and follow-up services; provirion of medi- 
cal and nursery care in the cltild’s home, a foster home, a convales- 
cent home, or a hospital It was estimated that approximately 
l5,50opoo was spent annually fironi state and local funds for the care 
of crippled children. 

The amount of funds varied widely from state to state and there 
was a need for greater uniformity in the programs. During the de- 
pression some sutes virtually eliminated their programs because of 
the cost. It is little wonder then that the special needs of thb group 
provided the proponents of a categorical approach with additional 
f^actual evidence for the special needs of another group. 

It was not difficult to make special pleas for crippled children as a 
group entitled to special protection. The International Society for 
Crippled Children, organt^d in 1921, had spotlighted the needs of 
this group in a variety of ways. They had directed public attention 
to crippW children, sponsored legislation, and urged that additional 
appropriations from public funds he made. Starting in 1934, nation- 
wide celebration of President Roosevelt’s birthdays resulted in the 
raising of large sums for children suffering from infantile paralysis. 
Special funds for crippled children were made available to states 
under the Social Security Act." 

Comnuttee on Economic Security, op. ci/., pp. 285-86. 
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Welfare Conscious 


NEED rOK EMERGENCY REUET 


Public assistance administration re- 
mained almost exclusively a function of local govemment from colo- 
nial times until the depression. During this long period when public 
welfare was not recognized as a function of the federal government 
administrative proccdupes remflined undeveloped. The local overseer 
of the poor was administering poor relief services in 19^9 in much the 
same fashion as his colonial predecessor of 1639. Thus the country 
was not prepared in the fall of 1929 to assume responsibility for the 
staggering burden of relief to the unemployed 

In 1930, however, the federal government was forced to recognize 
the problem. Unemployment had become too large for private phi- 
lanthropy, the localities, and the states to handle. In 1929 it had 
required almost superhuman eflPort to raise #40,000,000 by private 
subscription for the relief of the unemployed and the money was 
spent almost as soon as it was pledged. The national administration 
announced a theory of “quick recovery.” On the basis of a national 
business survey made by the Chamber of Commerce the administra- 
tion appealed to industry to stagger employment, increase production, 
aud maintain wage rates. The President then oflered the following 
programs: (i) state cooperation in the building of public works, 
(2) further development of national industry, and (3) increased fed- 
eral construction. The President hoped to rely upon public works, 
but the situation facing the country was an acute cmeigency and the 
construction of public works requires long-range planning. Finally, 
the President’s Committee for Employment was created to function 
as a clearing house for state, local, and private experience in the re- 
lief of the unemployed. 

Unwillingness on the part of Prerident Hoover and his administra- 
tion to admit the existence of the need for national relief of the unem- 
ployed was to be expected. In spite of the twelve to fifteen million 
unemployed the federal government had traditionally left the com- 
plete responsibility of public relief to the localities. The localities 
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had, in turn, relied in many instances upon private philanthropy 
which had succeeded, in many localities, in doing a very creditable 
job. Charitable giving had been elevated to an art which became 
what Dr. L M. Rubinow called the “American theory of private 
philanthropy." Community chests with their campaigns had suc- 
ceeded in raising millions of dollars annually for private philanthropy^ 
In fact, private philanthropy worked so well that it became assodat^ 
with the “American way of life.*' ^ 

Even the social workers reflected this philosophy, ^Specially during 
the period when the stock market was bullish. In tho early days of 
the depression when businessmen were interested in “normalcy** 
and “business as usual’* social workers were interested in “social 
work as usual.” While there was a tradition of public responsibility 
as enunciated by the poor law, social workers had also Inherited 
prejudices in regard to public welfare. Grace Abbott has stated that 
prior to the social work’ field was divided into three groups. 
On the left were those who felt that social service was a public func- 
tion, and they rejoiced at every extension of this field. On the right 
were those who Sieved that the social services should be voluntary 
undertaldngs and they were alarmed with any expansion of public 
welfare. The largest group, however, were middlc-of-thc-roaders, 
who favored the community's assuming responsibility either by pub- 
lic or private eflfbrt.* 

STATE ONEKPLOYHENT RELIEF 

Several of the more populous states accepted responsibility for 
unemployment relief b^ore the federal goyemm^nt <Ud. These 
state emergency relief programs provided the experience and the key 
personnel for the federal programs which appeared later. 

New York was the first state to accept such rcsponribility. A Joint 
Committee on Unemployment Relief of the State Board of ^ial 
Welfare and the State Charities Aid Association had made extensive 
studies of the problem in December, 1930, and July, 1931. Sub- 
sequently Governor Franklin D. Roosevelt called a special session 
of the l^slature to consider the findings and ^commendations of 
these surveys. This resulted in an appropriation of ^,ogo^ for 

^ I. M. Rubinow, Thi Quest far Security (N^ew York: Holt, 1934), pp. 
J38-f4* 

* Grace Abbott, “Social Work and Public Welfare DcTclopments” in 
TAjV Business ef (New York: American Association of Social Workers, 

1936), pp. I^ld, 
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state aid to the localities for unemployment relief, raised by a 50 per 
cent increase in the income tax. An additional |2o,ooo/x)o had to 
be appropriated on March although the original appropriation 
was expected to last until June 1, 1931. 

The New York Temporary Emergency Relief Administration was 
also created. The name of the organization signifies the caution of 
the legislature: unempbyment relief from public funds was not only 
an “emergency,” but was intended for a "temporary” period of 
time. To insure doubly the ephemeral status of the TERA, it was 
divorced completely from the State Department of Social Welfare. 
Harry L, Hopkins, who later became Administrator of the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration, Secretary of Commerce, and chief 
confidant of President Roosevelt, was made Executive Director of 
the TERA. 

The New York program was especially significant in the develop- 
ment of natkmal policies for the administration of unemployment 
relief. New York set the standards and policies that were later 
adopted by the FERA. Rules and regulations of the TERA required 
that a qualified social worker be hired for each local staff, that a def- 
inition of eligibility consistent with the state law be employed, that 
prompt investigations be made, and that each case worker b« respon- 
sible for no more than one hundred cases.* 

New Jersey was the second state to make special provision for the 
relief of the unemployed. In that state the demand for unemploy- 
ment relief was felt as early as 1949. During 1929, 1930, and most of 
1931 relief for the unemployed was administered by overseers of the 
poor without state aid. The lack of financial and administrative prep- 
aration on the part of these officials was obvious during the winter 
of 1930-193 1. A special report to the governor prepared by the Com, 
missioner of the Department of Institutioos and Agencies stated that 
the munidpalities were unable to cope with the problem. As a re- 
sult the governor called civic leadcra to conferences which led to the 
establishment of the New Jersey Emergency Relief Administration. 
The legislature appropriate for use between October 13, 1931, and 
June 30, 1932, the sum of }ic,oco,ooo. 

New Jersey followed the pattern set by New York in that the es- 
tablished department of public welfare (called the Department of In- 
stitutions and Agencies) was not given administrative authority over 
the program for unemployment relief. In New Jersey a separate 
oigaiiizatiQn (the New Jersey Emergency Relief Administration) was 

* Josephine C. Brown, (Nw York: Holt, 1940), 

pp. 89-94. 
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set up with authority concentrated largely with the state director* 
It was believed that an acute etnetigeiicy existed; the firat director 
was quoted as saying that *^the imperatiTe'neod is for action and not 
debate, and for definite concrete programs quickly arrived at and 
quickly changed if wrong, rather than the slow compromise the com^ 
jnittee otgajiizadot] frequently imposes.” * 

By the end of 1932 the New Jersey Emergency Relief Admlnistra- 
don was caring for more than 300,000 destitute unemployed and other 
dependents, estimated to represent roughly 'tne./burth of those in 
the state aflfected by unemployment. The state had appropriated 
f io,ooopoo, which represented one^half of the total state expendi- 
tures for unemployment relief for a year. New Jersey adopted, 
as fundamental policy, local respcaisibllity for administradon. The 
state accepted supervisory responsilulity only: establishing rules 
and regulations for administradon, developing standards, and coordi- 
nating public and private relief* 

The first important step toward state leadership in Pennsylvania 
was taken on October 10, 1930, when GiHbrd Findiot, Republican can- 
didate for governor, appointed a committee on unemploymenL He 
was elected governor, November 4, 1930, and inaugurated January 
20, 1931, The committee then made its report, advocating among 
other things^an unemployment relief program to be locally adminis* 
tered and financed 

On July 6, 1931, Governor ^nchot appointed seven people to the 
Governor’s Planning Committee on Unemployment Relief. This 
committee, however, was confronted with a constitutional prohibi- 
tion against making ” appropriations, except for pensions or gratui- 
des Cor military services, for charitable, educational, or benevolent 
purposes, to any person or oomnwnity . . Nevertheless, the legis- 
lature, after some controversy, passed the First Talbot Act granting 
state funds to the local poor boards, to be spent without state con- 
trol or supervision. 

Almost as soon as the ^ went into operation it was realized that 
the >10,000,000 appropriated was inadequate. So the Governor 
called a second special session of the legislature which convened on 
June 27, 1932. At this session the Governor announced that more 

* Douglas H. MacNol, Snen Years ^ Unmpioymeni RsU^ in Nev Jersey^ 
^930-m6 (Washington; Committee on Social Security, Sodal Science Re- 
search Council, 193B), p. 57 as quoted from The Nem York Times, 

* First Annual to the Gcoemor and the Senate and Genet^ Assemhiy 

(Trenton; New Jersey Emergency Rehef Administration, October, 1932), 

pp.5-8. 
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than I|I50)000 were unemployed and that at least fSofloofiOO would 
be needed for unemployment relief within the year. The legislature 
appropriated tn^oopoo for a sera months period This act also 
established the State Emergency Relief Board to administer unem> 
payment relief on a uniform state-wide basis.* 

These were the baac prindplcs adopted by the board for the ad., 
ministration of unemployment relief: 

I. All relief was to be ^tributed on the sole basis of need to resi- 
dents of Pennsylvania irrespective of race, rehgion, color, citizen- 
ship, or politics. 

2- No relief was given to any person who had been offered work that 
he was able to do and that ne refused. 

3. Funds were expended solely for food orders, work relief, "or other 
forms of actual relief” (This precluded the payment of relief in 
cash.) 

4. Each County Emergency Relief Board was directly responsible 
for carrying out the policies and regulations of the State Emer- 
gency Relief Board.' 

Rhode Island was the next state to organize an emergency relief 
program. In November, 1931, Rhode Island appropriated 12,500,000 
for emergency relief- The money was loaned to the towns of the state. 
Apparendy the state retained very little supervision over the work in 
the localities. It was not, in fact, until March, 1933, that a state- 
wide supervisory system was established, when a case work de- 
partment was organized on a state-wide basis* Prior to that time the 
local relief offices had attempted to investigate families receiving re- 
lief, aided only periodically by a state field staff. "In some in- 
stances, practically no home investigations were postible” and it was 
some rime before most of the local offices approximated the state 
standard of not more than 150 cases per worker.' 

The urgency of relief needs in Illinois was manifest as early as 
October, 1930, when Governor Emerson appointed the Governor's 
Commission on Unemployment and Relief. The activities of the com- 
mission led to the passage of the bill creating the Illinois Emergency 
Relief Commission in February, 1932. In addition the bill levied a 
tax of fz5, 000,000 for the year on taxable property. In order that 

* Utumploymeni Relief in Petmiylwmaj Sepiemheri, 

(Harrisbuig: State Emergency Relief Boara, *933) jPP. 

' Arthur Dunnam, Emergency Reli^in Pennsylvania (Philadelphia: Pub. 
11c Charities Association of PennsylvEnia, 1933), p. 7. 

' Report tf the (Rhode Island) State Unent^&yment Relief CotmUiiony 
ftmuary /, rpjy, to February /, 1934, p, 3. 
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fiinds migJit be immediately available notes against the tax levitt up 
to 75 per cent of the levy were authorized* 

Thestatjes that established emergency relief programs during 1931- 
1933 followed the pattern set in the first six states. The first step was 
usually the creation of a citizens’ committee which presented a re- 
port to the governor. This was followed by the establishment 6f a 
new ad hoe administrative body^ without involving a regular tde- 
partment of government in the administration of unemployment 
relief. Usually the state departments of public welfare were defi- 
nitely not interested in the job of administering unemployment re- 
lief, Then too, most persons including social workers, thought that 
the depression was to be short-lived and any measures taken to com- 
bat it should be temper^. Subsequent events, of course, discredited 
this point of view, 

EMEROEKCY RElJEr DtVlSlOiJ OF THB RECXOfSTapCTIOK FINANCE 

corpoxahon 

After some of the states had accepted rcspontibility for unemploy- 
ment relief there was considerable pressure for federal financial par- 
ticipation, Social workers were among those interested in federal 
aid. William Hodson, then Executive Director of the Welfare Coun- 
cil of New York and later New York City Coimnissionei of Public 
Welfare, sent an open letter to President Hoover on October 13, 193 
urging federal aid for unemployment relief. He urged that a study of 
the situation be made and that action be based upon facts rather 
than opinions.” The leaders from the state emetgency relief ad- 
ministrations also advocated federal aid. For example, Edward L. 
Ryerson, Jr., Chairman of the Illinois Emergency Relief Commis- 
sion, was quite active in the campaig^to secure federal ud. He made 
numerous visits to Washington, wrote to the Illinois Congressional 
delegation, and urged the members of the County Emergency Re- 
lief Boards Co wire their congressmeru^ 

Social workers and others intimately connected with the state 
cmeigcncy relief programs were not the only persons who advocated 
federal aid for unemployment relief. Businessmen were perhaps the 
most articulate group favoring federal aid- They were realistic 

■ Frank 1, Click, Tht llUmis Emtrstney EsUef Commissm (Chlcagoi 
University of Chicago Press, 1939), pp. 23^6. 

“ JosepMne C. Brown, op. fir., p. 103. 

u Arthur P. Miles, Federal Aid and Public AiHstanee in lUimis (Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago 'Vss, 1941), p. 13. 
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enough to undetstand that without federal aid there would have to 
be Increased local matk)n. Also^ many of them rtcogni2ed the grav- 
ity of the emergency- '‘ihey had worked tirelessly to raise private 
funds only to see them disappear in a few montl^; they had seen 
hunger marches and had witnessed relief stoppage after relief stop- 
page. While they did not believe in federal intervention in local 
aiFaira, they preferred temporary federal aid rather than the pros- 
pect of riot and possible revolution.^ 

Despite the gravity of the times there was a great deal of opposition 
to federal aid The Sentinels of the Republic used the same argu- 
meats against; federal intervention that they had used in the de- 
pression of 1B93. While many progressive businessmen campaigned 
for federal eld the Chamber of Commerce of the United States was 
opposed to It They had taken a straw vote and claimed that their 
membership preferred private to public funds by 2479 to 194. In 
addition there were many arguments used against federal aii It 
was claimed that it would seriously impair the credit and solvency 
of the government, that it would increase unemployment and delay 
natural forces at work to restore prosperity, that it was contrary to 
the Constitution and violated basic American principles of local 
government, and that the rights and self-respect of the sovereign 
states were at stake.^ 

The proponents of federal aid, however, won and In July of 193a 
the Wagner-Rainey Bill was passed, authorizing the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation to make loans to the states for public works and 
unemployment relief. On July ii, 1932, President Hoover vetoed 
the bill on the ground that the appropriation for public works would 
employ too few people. An almost identical bill was passed on July 
16 and signed by the President on July 21. Thus for the first time 
federal funds were made available for unemployment relief. The 
ad: authorized the Reconstruction Finance Corporation to make 
available to the states ^300,000,000 in loans for unemplDyment re- 
lief. No state, was to receive more than fifteen per cent of the total 
and. the loans which were to bear interest at three per cent were to 
be repmd, begjnning with the fiscal year 1935, by making annual de- 
ductions from state apportionments for highway aid. 

The project was characterized by a philosophy of sound business, 
parriculariy the idea of self-liquidaVion. The governor of a state, 
in making application, had to certify that all available resources were 
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inadequate to meet the need. Illmois was the first state to make ap- 
plication for and to receive a loan from the federal government for 
unempbyment relief. Governor Louis L Emerson of Illinois made 
application for a loan on July lo, one day before the President ap- 
proved the act, and the state reemved a loan of $3,000,000 on July 27, 
1932“ 

Soon after the passage of the act Fred Craxton, Vice-Chairman of 
the President’s Organization for Unemployment Relief, became As- 
sistant to the Director of the RFC in charge of the Emergency Relief 
Division. Craxton had to content himself mainly with stimulating 
the states to make appropriations for unemployment relief. He at- 
tempted to encourage and promote Improved standards of relief and 
administration, but he was without authority in this respect. 

The RFC was completely devoid of any authority to establish rules 
and r^ations for the states and localities In regard to the adminis- 
tration of unemployment relief. Administration of the division was 
quite simple and its staff quite small. Craxton was aided by two 
first assistants and three rdlef examiners. In addition there were 
six field representatives who were loosely assigned to territories. A 
legal group of four completed the staff, except for the necessary clen- 
ch and stenographic personnel. 

This is how the organization functioned. A governor a application 
for a loan^was checked by the legal examiners for legal phraseology, 
conformity, and completeness. It was checked also against the state 
statutes and for legality of arrangements for repayment. Craxton, 
aided by a report from a field representative, chccM the report. It 
then went to the board ofjthe RFC for action.” 

Jn spite of the fact that the RFC was supposedly making a Joan 
to a state, not forcing the state to go through a ri^ “ means test,” 
a vast amount of information was required The governor had to 
state the amount required each month by all subdivisions in the 
state, the amount available from private agencies, the total amount 
of assistance given and the number of persons aided each month be- 
ginning with January, 1932. Each month a new application had to 
be filed. 

A long-needed step was taken by the Emergency Relief Division 
of the RFC — federal financial participation in unemployment re- 
lief. Otherwise the oiganization was ineflective. The fact that it 
was a loan agency, not set up for administering federal aid to the 

” Miles, op, cit.j pp. 15-16. 

” Gertnide Springer, "How Federal Relief Gets bto Action," Sunny 
Miimonthiy^ VdL L 3 CVIII, No. 14 (October 15, 1933), p. 507, 
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states, explains most of its weaknesses* In the second pkee, the di- 
vision did not possess any administrative or supervisory authority* 
It was virtually helpless in assisting the states in establishing adequate 
emergency relief programs. In the third place, the RFC did not 
have adequate funds at its (^sposal.^ Even though the RFC was 
quite ine^edve as a relief agency^ it did serve as a finandal resource 
and drove the entering wedge for a further development of federal 
aid and responsibility for public welfare. 


FEDfiOAL EaCERGENCY RELlEP ADMIKISTRITION 

The FERA was established when the country faced an unprece- 
dented economic crisis. President Roosevelt had declared in his inau- 
gural address in March, 1933, that “a host of unemployed citizens 
face the grim problems of existence.” He added that “ the only thing 
we have to ^ar is fear itself— nameless, unreasoning, unjusdiifid 
terror which paralyses needed efforts to convert retreat into ad- 
vance.” At that time unemployment had reached its peak; the esti- 
mates of the number of unemployed ranged from twelve to fifteen 
million in March of 1933. Four million families representing eighteen 
million individuals were recd^'ng public relief, hundreds of thousands 
of famihes were losing their homes and their farms, the finandal con- 
dition of state and local governments was serious, and a psychology 
of fear was universal among the people. One of the positive steps 
taken by the government was the creation of the FERA, particularly 
its emphasis upon work for the needy unemployed. 

The Federal Emergency Relief Administration law, known as the 
Wagper-Lcwis Act, was approved by the Presid^t May la, 1933. 
This did away with the doctrine of self-liquidation and abolished 
loans to the states for unemployment relief. The Act, which was 
“to provide for cooperation by the federal government and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia in relieving the hardship and suiforing caused by 
unemployment and for other purposes,” applied the grant-in-aid prinp 
dpie to unemployment relief. The main provisions of the Act were 
as follows: 

I* The Federal Emergency Relief Admlnistradon was created for 
two years, all Its powers to be exercised by an administrator. 

2. In a^idon to funds authorized by the Act, the RFC was author- 
ized to make available for expenditures under the Act, ^500,000,- 
000. 


** Miles, cp. at., pp. 16-30, 
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3. Powers fifiveii to the administrator mdudeds 

a. The right to grant Ihnds to the states for finanemg relief apd 
work rdief to relieve the hardships of uneoiployment. 

b. Power to take over the administration of rdiu in any state 
where, in his opinion, the administration was inefficient. 

c. His decision was to be final as to the purpose df any expendi- 
tures under the Act. 

4. Quarterly ^rant^ totaling ^^0^000^000 were to be made to the 
states making application. £am state was entitled to receive in 
any one quarter an amount equal to onc<third of the amount ex- 
pended by the state. 

5. The balance of the funds were to be distributed at the discretian 
of the administrator, with the exception of that available for ad- 
ministrative expenses. 

6. After Octobtf i, 19^, money intended for aporopriation on a 
matched basis could oe grants to the states at the discretion of 
the administrator. 

Harry L. Hopkins was appointed as Administrator by President 
Roosevelt. He had served as the Executive Director of the New 
York Temporary Emeigency Relief Administration and was an ex- 
perienced social worker. The day after he assumed office (May 22 ) 
he approved the first grants from the “matching funds” to Colorado, 
Illinois, Iowa, Michigan, Mississippi, Ohio, and Texas. The gravity 
of the situation confronting these states is shown by the fact that 
these grants were made in response to telegraphic appeals from the 
governors. By the end of December approximately 1324,500,000 had 
been allocated to the forty-eight states and territories. Ch February 
If, 1934, additional fu^ were appropriated by Gmgress. From 
May, 1933, to June 30,1936, the aatronomical sum of >3,088,670,615 
was allocated to the states for emergency relief under five diflerent 
acts of Congress.” 

For a federal democracy with pronounced traditions of state and 
local responsibility the authority given to the administrator was 
unusual. He had virtually unlimited discretion and he utilized his 
broad powers without the counsel of an advisory board. The FERA 
was an independent agency and the President, dierefore, was the sole 
check on this almost dictatorial power of the administrator. The 
only excuse for the broad powers ^ven to the administrator was the 
gravity of the social and economic crisis facing the country. With 
some fifteen million unemployed and many people in need of the bare 
necessities of life, acrion was required. Hopkins as FERA Adminis- 
trator provided the action. 

The Act was not more than three weeks old when, on June I4, 1933, 
Brown, op, at, pp. 145-49. 
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Mr. Hopkins scheduled a conference of state offidab in Washington 
with forty-five states, the District of Cdumbia, Alaska, Hawaii, and 
Puerto Rico sending delegates. Many of the governars attended in 
person. At the conference the administrator outlined the terms of 
the Act and sketched the poiides that he intended to follow. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt addressed de group and made it dear that he expected 
that primary emph^is was to be placed upon setting the needy 
unemployed to This emphasis was repeated by Hopkins at 
the National Conference of Social Work.“ Indeed, the first steps in 
this direction had been taken during March and April, 1933, several 
weeks before the pass^ of the F!^RA Act, when an emergency re- 
lief program was set up. Thus Hopkins and the New Deal Adminis- 
tration gave notice very early in the development of federal relief 
programs for the unemployed that work relief was to be stressed.^ 

The administrator was more than a man of action; he was a vig- 
orous and courageous public servant An example of his courage 
was the issuance of “Rules and Relations, Number One’* on June 
23, 1933, which declared that after August i, 1933, all grants were 
to be administered by public agencies. Thus state public agencies 
were prohibited from turning over federal funds to private agencies.” 
Although the expenditure of public funds by public agencies has long 
been recognized as a canon of public administration, it was never 
strictly adhered to in the iweial work field. Much of the money 
*Moaned’' to the states for emergency relief by the RFC was granted 
as subsidies to private agencies. 

The FERA imposed an obligation upon the state emergency relief 
organizations to grant adequate relief to the needy unemployei On 
this subject the FERAb stand was emphatic. Each local relief ad- 
ministrator was requested to employ at least one experienced social 
worker on his staff, with at least one qualified supervisor for every 
twenty workers. Minimum standards of inyestigation were estab- 
lished: the home was to be visited promptly after investigation; an 
inquiry was to be made as to real property, bonk accounts, and other 
finandal resources; each employer was to be interviewed, the ability 
of friends, churches, and relatives to help was to be assessed; and, in 
particular, liability of relatives to support under state laws was to 
be determined. 

“ Proceedings oj the National Cor^trence of Soda! Workj pp. f 

” Brown, op, cit,^ p. 154. 

” Doris Carothew, Chronology of the FERA^ May /z, to Decmkr 
^ 93 S (Washington: Work Projects Administration, Division of Social 
Fnearch, 1936), p. 5. 
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The mere issuance of rales and regulations from Washington would 
not have resulted in automatic compliance with federal regulations in 
the states and localities. These had to be supplemented with addi- 
tional control ^vicea: the review of plans submitted the states^ 
the insistence upon efficient administration^ the. employment of com- 
petent and qualified personnel, and the approval of reporting and 
accounting procedures. Oqe of the 7 ERA*s most efiecdve contiol 
devices was the insistence upon the employmentof qualified personnel. 

The FERA had a staff of able field representatives upon whom 
all of the control devices depended. Most of these men had bad ex- 
perience on the field staffs of public or prii^ate welfare agencies and 
three of them had been field representatives for the Zmergency Re- 
lief Division of the R^C. In the final analysis, all controls were es- 
tablished pursuant to the administrator's authority to withhold grants 
iiom the stacea." 


WORK PROGRAMS 

As we have already noted, the President’s ori^nal intention was to 
place the able-bodied unemployed to work. On November 9, 1933, 
the Fresidenc signed a decree establishing, by executive order, ^ the 
Civil Works Agency which was a work relief agency separate from but 
administered by the FERA. Work relief was not, of course, an orig- 
inal innovation of the depression. It had been used as early as 171 1 
under the Hamburg System of relief. Under this experiment work- 
rooms had been establisEbd where the poor were set to work spin- 
ning flax.” 

The objective of the CWA was the employment by December 15, 
1933, of four million unemployed persons, at least half of whom were 
to be cransferred from the unemployment relief rolls. Thus the proj- 
ects had to be ones that could be undertaken quickly, placing a 
premium upon the leaf-raking type of projects rather than upon 
more substantial public works. Workers employed on the projects 
were paid- a “just and reasonable wage” in accordance with the fol- 
lowing scale: 

^ Edward Ainsworth WilBams, Federal Aid Jot FtUef (New York; Co* 
himbia Univcroty Press, 1939), p. 151. 

® United States President- Ex^dve Orderi, No. 6420-3. 

* Frank D. Watson, The Charity Oriaaitaiim Movment in ^ United 
States (New Yorks kaoniKan, 1922), pp. 10-18. See also Karl de Schwei- 
nitz, Englani s Foodie Soeid Security (Imiladdphla: Univerrity of Feansyl- 
vania Press, 1943), ppt 91-99. 
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Northern zones skilled workers, Ji.2o per hour; 

unskilled workers, f .50 per hour. 

Central zone: skilled workers, I1.20 per hour, 
unskilled work^, $ .45 per hour. 

Southern zone: skilly workers, $1.00 per hour, 

unskllltd workers, ^ .40 per hour.^ 

The CWA devised a vast array of projects, such as street and high- 
way construction and grading and repairing streets.^ In addition 
there were projects for white-collar workers and women workers. 
The country, however, had had little experience in operating large- 
scale work relief projects and in the rush to place millions on the 
job, many projects were overmanned. This rented in a great deal 
of criticism.** 

One of the chief purposes of the CWA was economic pump prim- 
ing. It was an effort to get a great deal of money in circulation so 
chat the economy of the country would operate in such a way that jobs 
would be created In private industry. Also, the CWA was inaugu- 
rated as a reaction to public protests over the large idle relief popula- 
tion. The general public was willing to accept an emergency relief 
program; but when the public awoke to the fact that the unemploy- 
ment problem was no longer a temporary one, demands for work rather 
than ^lef for the jobless were voiced. The unemployed themselves 
became particularly articulate in this demand.*^ 

Nevertheless, the CWA was a shoit-Jived organization. A reduc- 
tion of its payrolls was ordered by the President effective February 
23, 1934, and additional reductions were ordered for February 24, 
1934, and March 6, 1934. Thus the CWA was terminated almost as 
hurriedly as it was inaugurated.** .ts death did not mean that the 
administration gave up work relief; it merely meant that it gave up 
the CWA. 

The ^eigency Work Relief Program, created as an integral part 
of the 7 ERA by orders from the administrator issued March 6, 1934, 
was the successor to CWA, One of the immediate problems facing 

** Carothera, op, a/., pp. 27-29, 

" Corrington Gi][, Arastaat FHRA and CWA Administrator, estimated 
that 35 ptf cent of the projects were street Kpair and that 95 pCT cent of all 
projects involved repair rather' than new construction (Corrington Gill, 
^The Civil Works Administration,’* JVatiertai Munidpa/ Year fisoA, 
pp. 424-25. 

^ Miles, op, eit.f ^ 69. 

” Harry L. Heplufts, Spending to Saot: The Complete Story ^ ReB^ (New 
york: Norton, 1936), pp. 

» CwothcfB, op. «/., pp. 43-45. 
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the new program was the compledon of unfmished CWA projects 
It dlfiertd from the CWA mainly in that it was a " wark-fof-relief ” 
rather than a “work relief” program; that is, those who were as- 
signed to projects worked for ^eir budgetary relief needs rathb than 
for a going weekly wage. 

Maximum hours of‘ employment under the new program were set 
at twenty-four per week. V^vtiling wages were paid as established 
by local committees, but in no case were they lower than thirty 
cents per hour. In no case were the worker’s wages to be greater than 
the amount necessary to meet Ws family’s budgetary requirements. 
The minimum wage guarantee was abolished NoTember 19, 1934, and 
immediately thereafter the hourly wage rates, particularly in the 
South, were lowered. For example, in December, 1934, approxi- 
mately one-fourth of the common labor in South Carolina received 
ten cents an hour. 

The Emergency Work Relief Program also consisted largely of the 
leaf raking type of project. Oneof the reasons for this — in addition to 
the desire to get people to work as rapidly as possible — was the 
failure of the F£M to undertake any dassiheation of potential re- 
lief workers. It was not until October 8, 1934, that the FERA recog- 
nized the necessity for clastification data. Then it was announced 
that the Division of Research and Statistics of the FERA was going 
to undertake such a dassification. In spite of the desire to put mil-, 
lions of workers on the job almost overnight, it saems inexcusable to 
have omitted classlkation for such a long period of time. Work 
projects, forced as they are to accept many marginal workers, op- 
erate at best with many handicaps. With the projects baded with 
misfits public criticism at “shovel leaning” became more pronounced. 

The administration was still hoping to place the unemployed on 
work projects at a going rate rather than on “work-for-relief” proj- 
ects, President Roosevelt delivered a message to Congress on Janu- 
ary 6, 1935, declaring that “work must be found for the able-bodied 
but destitute workers.” In addition he announced that “the fedr 
eral government must and shall quit this business of relief.** ® By 
the end of 1935 the Emergency Work Relief Program and the entire 
FERA had been liquidated in favor of a new work relief program. 

The Work Projects Administration (onginally known as the 
Works Progress Administration) was created by executive order of 
the President and started operation in the summer of 1935. It was the 
successor to the Emergency Work Relief Program and the adminis- 


® Congressional Renrdy 74th Cong., m Seas., LXXIX, pp. 89-92. 
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tratlon’s answer' to the President's demand for a work relief rather 
than a work-for-relief program. 

Prior to the llquidadon of the WFA in 1942 more than a quarter 
of a million projects had been undertaken They ranged from New 
York City’s forty-million-dollar North Beach Airport to smaJl jobs 
involving a few hundred dollars, from mosquito control plans to the 
beautification of cemeteries and the teaching of Spanish to the aimed 
forces. Engineering projects, however, were the most numerous. 
By February, 1942, engineering projects bad accounted for more 
than 75 per cent of all employment provided. Forty-four per cent 
of all workers were employed on highway, road, and street projects; 
water supply, sewage isposal, and other public utility projects ac- 
counted for 10,5 per cent of all employees; and 7 per cent were em- 
ployed on public buildings. 

All projects undertaken by the WPA were required to be sponsored 
by some unit of government other than the WPA. Certain criteria 
were established for the selection of projects. The project proposed 
by the sponsor had to be work the sponsor was l^ally authorized to 
do. The work had to have a general public usefulness. No projects 
could be undertaken which would have displaced regular employees. 
The projects had fo be so designed as to have an available labor supply 
that met the eligibility requirements, It was stipulated that the cost 
of material should not be exces^ve in relation to labor costs. Often 
it was also required that the project be completed by a specified date 
and that the work undertaken be done on public property. Local 
sponsors had to bear some portion of the total costs of projects. The 
amount of these contributions varied; in 1936 local sponsors bore 
only about lopcr cent of the costs, but by 1941 they bore 31 per cent. 

Monthly earnings of workers were scheduled according to the 
types of work done within districts. In 1935 ^ minimum rate in 
the Middle Atlantic states was I40 per month while it was J2i in the 
Wcst-South-Ccntral sUtes. The maximum rates, at that rime, varied 
from ^81.90 in the West-South-CentraJ states to ^94.90 m the Middle 
Atlantic states. 

The WPA was a work relief program and need was the prime eligi- 
bility requirement. With but very few exceptions persons empbyed 
on WPA projects had to be certified as being in need by the local cer- 
tifying agency. During the first few months of the program, before 
the federal government abandoned the business of relief *’ the county 
emergency relief agencies certified the workers on a more or less uni- 
form basis. With the extinction of these agencies the relative uni- 
formity disappeared. Then the WPA usually turned over to local 
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ntllef agencies the tcspoQsibility for making itivesdgadpns and cer- 
afying workers. Although need was the primary condidoi, special 
preference waa extended to veterans. In 1936 the WPA vas directed 
by Congress not to take into consideration^adjustcd service bonds a 
veteran mi^ht have received in detcnnming his need for employmenjc. 
When the rolls were sharply reduced in- 1936 veterans were exempted 
froradischai^. Finally, in 1941, Cong^ gave ‘‘fiill preference'* to 
veterans and gave them complete priority in assignment to projects. 

From 1936 to 1941 the WPA employed on the average about 
2,060,000 persons' per month, ranging from an average of 1,136,000 
In 1941 to 2,717,000 in 1930- The highest levels of employment came 
in October and November, 1936 and Movember, 1938, both at times 
(^pationai elections. Critics were quick to point this out. In com* 
parison to private employment, employment on WPA projects did 
not loom so large. From 1935 through 1941, WPA accounted for 
only about 5 per cent of the total number of workers gainfolly em- 
plo^ During that period, however, it wa$ the cpuntry*s largest 
employer qf labor, employing three times as many workers as -the 
Ameriean Telephone and Telegraph, Generd Electric, and WcstHig- 
house companies; the United States, Bethlehem, and Republic 
Steel corporations; or the Baltimore and Ohio, New York Central, 
Pennsylvania, and Union Pacific railroads.*® 


KELATfiD PKOORAMS 

The FERA and the work programs were not the only federal relief 
msasures adopted during the depression decade. One of the most 
widespread of the related services was the distribution of surplus 
commodities. The purpose of this program was to bobter prices 
for producers. Products distributed werp those available in huger 
quantiries than would make passible production without loss. This 
program, while geared into the administration of direct relief and 
work-for-relief, became in some places a continuation of the commis- 
sary system, which had been called by Hopkins ”the most degrading 
system of relief,” “ The Federal Surplus Gimmodity Corporation 
was established October 4, 1933, to splye " the paradox of hunger and 
destiturion.” Surplus commo^ties, while given in packages or bas- 

® Adapted from Donald S. Howard, The JVPA and Federal Policy 
(h^York^ Russell Sage Foundadon, 1943). See also Grace Adams, 
ers on ReHrf (New Haven: Yale Uoiveriity Press, 193^. 

** HojAios, op. (ii.t p. 104. 
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kets ajt^ bdng relief in kind, were to be given in additbn to and not 
in lieu of direct relief or work-for-rclicf.® It Is a wdl-knofwn fact, 
however, tkat in many localities conunoditics were used in place of 
relief." Even in states where the commodities were gim strictly 
as an addition to relief they often a degrading effect upon the 
itcipiepta. In Illin<^, for exasuple, the Illinois Emergency Rdhef 
CommissioA, operated a clothing and household delivery sprvice as 
a separate unit. In nia;iy localities commodity depots were main- 
tained where the clients called for their commodiries.** Such depots 
obviously had a humiliating effect upon clients as did the commis- 
saries of prp-depression days. Clients queued up in line outside the 
depots to be seen by any passefrby. The fact that clients were given 
these products without regard to their need for them resuked in 
waste. This waste, in turn, led to severe critidsm of the emergency 
relief pregram. With the liquidatbn of die FERA at the end-of 193^ 
surplus commodities became the only relief available to thousands 
of families. 

The Rural Rehabilitation Divirioqi of the FERA operated another 
related service. The porpwe of this prigram was to select agricultur- 
ally experienced relief famflies and establish them in rural areas on 
a self-supporting basis. Under the program an attempt was made to 
grant to the clients such seed stocks, farm animals, and equipmeiu; as 
might be needed to make a prospective farmer self-supporting. In 
addition, the services of trained spcdalises in agricukute and home 
economics assisted the clients. The Rural Rehabilitation Division 
also aided in the adjustment of debts and the devciopment of a sound 
plan of financial rehabilitation for rural people in ncd. This division 
ceased to «ist on June 30, 1935, when its rcsponsilnfides were trans- 
ferred to the Resettlement Administration." 

Numerous other special programs were operated during this period. 
A special federal tranrient program was set up by the FERA ® and 
an cmergcDcy education service, whjeh originated under CWA aus- 
pices, was continued by the FERA." Of all the special programs, 
however, the best accepted was the Cwlian Conservation Corps. 

" FERA Mmhfy R/port, July, 1935* 

** Brown, 0/. 255* 

** Uliuds Emergency Relief Cornszissioo, First Biemifli Rtportf p. m. 

“ Brown, op, of., p- 167. 

** St® John N. W®bb, "The Transient Unemployed;* FERA MonMy 
Report^ January, 1936, p. I4. See also William J. Plunkett, **The Transient 
f^ngram;’ Social Service Tol Vlll, No. 2 (June, I934)» P- 489* 

” Milu, rir., p. 9J. 
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Indeed, no major undertaking of the Kew Deal Administration met 
with more general approval. Even tha opposition of organized labor 
and of liberals who feared its militarUdc or fascist aspects was not 
figniiicant. The discipline of an organized worl^program appealed to 
conservatives, end many liberals approved of the program b^use of 
its successful combination 0/ rdief, wotk, and vocational education,*’ 

The modem American work camp seems to have teen considered 
by Presidaat l^pevelt even before his election. Within a month 
^ter his inauguration he had asked and Congress had furnished the 
fonds for a camp program. He personally sketched the diagram for 
the organization of the CCC program.® The program vas officially 
launched on March 3J, 1933, and on April 5, 1933, Robert Fcckncr 
iras appointed Director of Emergency* Conservation Work. Four 
departments — War, I/tbor, Agriculture, and the Inferior — par- 
ticipated In the CCC program and represencatlves of these depart- 
ments formed an ad^sory council. Tlie Department of Labor had 
die responsibility for the selection of boys and young men as en- 
rollees, approximatdy 90 per cent of whom were on relief. The War 
Department had the responsibility of operating and supervising the 
camps. The Departments of Agriculture and Interior planned aed 
supervised the work projects.^ 

CCC enrolled s were selected l)y a Certifying agency. Then they 
were instructed to report at an army recruiting office where they 
were pven physical examinations. After this they were sent to 
camps where usually not more than two hundred cnrojlces were quar- 
tered. The work day was eight hours with discipline maintained cyj 
a civilian basis without saluting, drillihg, or marching. One of the 
meet significant aspects of the CCC was its educational program, 
with an educarional director in each camp. The educational pro- 
gram was not formalized, and there was no prescribed curriculum. 
Classes were organized for those enroUets ^ho wished to attend. The 
classes Tai^ from special groups for illiterates to eoufses in techni- 
cal subjects. Most were definitdy vocational in nature.* 

« Henry Coe Lanpher, “The Civilian Conservation Corps: Some As- 
pects of Its Sodal Program for Unemployed Touth/* S^d Smi^ ItmtWy 
VoL X, No, 4 (Dectmber, 1936), p. 636. 

« Ctviiian Conservatim Corps March, /o }unt 30, 1^4. 

(A report by Conrad L. Werth, Departraenta] Representative on the Advisory 
Coun^ CCC, to Harold L. Ickes, Secretary of the Interior), p. vl. 

" First Report oj Jha Director Emergotscy Conservation fFork (April 
1933, te September 30, 1933) (Washington: Government Printing Office, 

® linphcr, op, cit,, pp. 613-36. 
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While many persons expected the CCC to hecome a permanent 
program it was liqudated with the approach of war. Conrad L. 
Werth, representative of the Interior Department on the Advisory 
Council, stated in 1943, that “an oigawzation supilar to the Civilian 
Conservation Corps should be established on a permanent basis and 
designated the Conservation Corps, «nd that snch an organization 
should be a joint enterprise of the federal departments and agencies 
administering and protecting the natural resources of the nation,*^ 

ADMINISTRATIVE IMPACT OF THE FERA 

The FERA was the first iarge-s^aTe relief program administered 
with the financial cooperation of the federal government. It wa^ 
established hurriedly as the result of a grave economic crisis. During 
the rime of its operation it transferred responsibility for the relief 
of A large group of dependent persons (the vnemployed) from the 
local to the federal and state governments. After more than thnee 
oenturies of exdusiyely local responsibility this transfer had a pro< 
Rounced effect upon local public administration and local public opin- 
ion. It brought to many communities a new concept of public 
welfare; that the administration of public welfare services required 
the skill of professional social workers. Heretofore relief had b^n 
administered in most localities by an elected official acting ex officio 
as overseer of the poor. Pis was an ancient office, dating from Eliza^ 
bethan England. Obviously many an overseer of the poor and many 
a local citizen looked with suspicion upon the importatioi) of private 
urban social work methods. Furthermore the FERA Administrator 
was given broad authority; his decision as to the^purpose of any ex- 
peniture was final, This was something new in Amcripan public 
administration and the Czar-like authority of the administrator was 
to recrive critical and caustic comment bj the press. 

Kevertheless it should be noted that the FERA did the job as- 
signed to it‘ and did it very well. It was one of the largest public 
relief programs in the world, touching the lives of twenty million 
persons. Its policies were uniform throughout the pountry, it func- 
tioned with speed and dispatch, and its program was carried out with 
a minimum of graft and corruption. 

For the first rime there was established in every county a county- 
wide relief administration. The FERA secured,, through its super- 
vision and through the work of the state ERA's, uniform standi 
of administration and procedure in these departments. The extent 

® Wjcrth, op. eit.j pp. iii-^v. 
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to which the Jocalitics had accepted responsibility for relief during 
1930^1931 depended upon the seriousness of their unemployment 
problem. In the cities, popr relief offices^ public welfare departments, 
private agendcs, and speeW emergency relief organizations were aU 
used to administer these programs. Most rural areas bad only over- 
seers of the poor. With the coming of the Emergency Relief Division 
of the RFC the same pattern was continued, but the FERA changed 
this and as a result a uniform program wdlfestablished in every county. 

The FERA established a pattern of federal-state-local relation- 
ships that were made permanent with the enactment of the Social 
Security Act. It had a field staff who were the administrator’s 
representatives to the states. They kept him in dose touch with the 
state programs, they intcipreted federal polides, and they reported 
on various conditions that as^sted the administrator in allocating 
funds to the states. The actual grandng of relief was a local responsi- 
bility, but was done pursuant to federal and state (mainly federal) 
rules and regulations. A similar fedcral-atate-local cooperative pro- 
gram has been effected for the administration of public assistance 
under the Sodal Security Act. 

One of the most significant contributions of the FERA was the 
first “rule and regulation” issued by Hopkins which said that public 
funds should be spent solely by public agendes. This policy estab- 
lished once and for all a dear-cut prindple and a broad philosophy of 
governmental responsibility for r^ef. It settled a question of great 
importance because of the earlier widespread use of subsidies to pri- 
vate agendes. This policy made it possible for many private agendes 
to make readjustments in their relief programs and it, paved the way 
for the establishment of permanent public welfare agencies under the 
Social Security Act. Without the experience of the FERA it would 
have been exceedingly difficult to have established county depait- 
ments of public welfare for the admimstration of the federally-aided 
public assistance programs. 

paSSAOE OF THE SOCIAL SECUBITY ACT 

As the depression continued it became apparent that many of the 
problems associated with public dependency were long-range issues 
that had to be dealt with by means of permanent organizations. 
In a special message .on June 8, 1934, President Roosevelt dedared 
that tlu admitiistratioa would present a bill to Congress "to provide 
security against several of the great disturbing factors in life — es- 
pedally those which relate to unemployment and old age.” A Com- 
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mittcc on Economic Security, employing a large staff of technical ex- 
perts, devoted six months to an exhaustive study of the problems 
prior to the prtseatation of legislation to Congress. As Professor 
Edwin E. Witte, who was Executive Director of the Committee, 
said, "in one way or another, about everybody who had ever written 
anything touching on social security problems or who claimed to have 
any special knowledge of any phase of this subject was connectedf 
with tJie Committee.” " 

The committee was deluged with various proposals, many of which 
were contradictory. Time requited prompt decisions* Piditical and 
partisan considerations likewise had to be dealt with. The result was 
an acceptable program but one that did not completely satisfy any- 
one, the “experts” in particular. 

Then Congress gave the proposals prolonged consideration. There 
were extended hearings on riie bill prepaid by the committee in Janu- 
ary and Februaiyi 1935. It was expected by administration leaders 
that the measure could be passed in tiine to enable the state legisla- 
tures, many of which were then in session and scheduled to adjourn in 
April, to pass the necessary enabling legislation to make the pro- 
gTEuns effective at the earliest possible date. The House Ways and 
Means Committee began consideratioD of the bill In executive ses- 
sion in February, but the bill did not emerge from this group until 
the first week in April. In the Senate it was first gjven considera- 
tion by the Committee on Finance. Considerable opposition had de- 
veloped toward the bill and the old-age insurance plan was saved by' 
only one vote in the committee. It was then reported for passage, 
but it was amended several times on the floor over the united opposi- 
tion of the administration leaders. The most important amendment 
was the Clark amendment which, if passed, would have exempted 
employers with industrial pension systems of thdr own from the fed- 
eral old-age insurance system. Finally a compromise was reached 
under which the Clark amendment was dropped, but it was promised 
that consideration would be given to it by a special committee that 
reported to the next session. The difficulties were not over even after 
the bill passed both houses and was signed by the President. The 
appropriation to put the bill into effect was talked to death by an 
and-administration filibuster of the late Senator Huey Long in the 
closing days of the session. 

^ 1 am indebted to my colleague, Professor Edwin E, Witte, of the De- 
partment of Economics, Umversity of Wisconsin, who has made availahlc 
to me a manuBcript of his fbrthoomizig “History of Social Security in 'the 
United States.” The above quotacloo is from that manuscript. 
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With the obvious need for a social security program one might 
i^oestlon the reasons for the pronounced congressional opposition. 
A great deal of bitterness bad developed out of congressional debate 
of ths WPA appropriation, which was considered by Congress just 
before the social security bill. In addition there were pronounced 
dif^rences of opinion among those interested in social security, in 
eluding persons who had been associated with the Committee or 
Economic Security, These critiasras gave the ihipKssion that th< 
advocates of sodal security were divided and were more interested it 
fighting one another than In presendng a solid front. Also there wen 
many businessmen against the additional tax burden, believing thai 
there should be complete industrial recovery before such taxes wer< 
imposed. 

On the other hand, the proponents of the Townsend plan wen 
demanding a monthly old-age pension of ffico per month and con 
gressmen were deluged from constituents favoring the plan. Libera, 
groups in general favored the plan as did organized labor and the ad- 
ministration. These combined groups finally secured passage of the 
act, 


PROVISIONS OF THE SOCIAL SECURITY ACT 

Three kinds of programs were established by the Social Security 
Act: social insurance benefits based upon previous contributions, 
public assistance grants based upon need as determined by a means 
test, and the extension of certain sodal services. As we have already 
stated, there had been previous legislative history in the states 
with these programs and the federal act was merely a strengthening 
and eicpjuisioii of established state legislation. 

Unemployment compensation, one of the sodal insurance pro- 
visions of the act, was in a diflferent category. Only one state (Wis- 
consin) had passed such a law and even in that state no benefits had 
been paid, It is doubtful if many states would have passed these 
laws without the motivation of a federal tax for this purpose. In 
fact, the provisions relating to unemployment compensation had to 
be written in such a way that they would appear to he voluntery, but 
would also make it advisable for the states to pass such laws. 

A precedent was found in the decision rendered in the case of 
Florida p. Mellon.*^ This decision involved the power of the federal 
government to use the offset tax device to remit a portion of a fed- 
eral inheritance tax to the states with such tax laws. Florida <hd 

« 273 U.S. 12 (1927). 
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not have such a law and the federal government merely collected 
a larger inheritance tax in that state. Hence Florida brought acrion 
against the Secretary of the Treasury on the grounds that it was ^n 
illegal use of federal taxing authority. The United States Supreme 
■Courtj however, declared the devjce to be a legidmate use of the 
power of the federal government to kvy taxes. 

By uang the oifeet tax device the proponents of a state-federal 
system of unemployment compensation declared that it would be 
held constitutional.* Specifically, the Act credited ‘"contributions” 
(taxes) by employers under state laws as against a special 
fedcraj tax of 3 per cent upon payrolls. These taxes which were 
collected by the Bureau of Internal Revenue were levied upon wages 
and salaries paid out during the preceding year by employers with 
eight or more employees. That portion of salaries above $3000 per 
year was exempted.* Against the federal taxes the employers were 
allowed to offset the amounts they had contributed under an approved 
state unemployment insurance fund. The amount of such credits 
could not exceed 90 per cent of the total, or 0.7 per cent of a tol^ 
3 per cent tax. Those states which did not elect to pass unemploy- 
ment compensation laws paid the full 3 per cent tax directly to the 
federal treasury, but in these states no benefits could be paid to 
unemployed workers. 

The passage of the Social Security Act did not result, as many 
anticipated, in the immediate enactment of laws in all the states. 
Progress was distressingly slow for more than a year as most legis- 
latures wene not in regular session. Furthermore the constitutional 
issues were not yet settled. Neverthelesg within a short time after 
Roosevelt’s re-election most states passed uncmployjsumt lavs. 
Within less than two years unemployment compensation systems 
had been established in every state," 

In order to have its plan approved a state hod to provide jbr cer- 
tain standards in its unemployment compensation law as deter- 
mined by the federal Act. 

* They were correct for the Act was subsequently held constitutional in 
the case of SUward Machine Co. v. Daotjy 301 U.S. 548 (1937) and Carmichael 
V. Southern Coal & Cdki Co., 301 U.S. 495 (1937). 

* The original classes exempted were; (1) agriculture, (2) domestic serv- 
ice, (3) shipping within the navigable waters of the United Spates, (4) serv- 
ices of the immi^te members of a family, (5) service in federal, state, and 
local governments, (6) employees of nonprofit organizations. In addition, 
no tax was levied on self-employed persons. 

” Edwin L Witte, “De^opment of Unemployment Compensation,” 
Yale Lam Journal, Vol, 55, No. i (December, 1946), pp, 21-52. 
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1. The benefits to those eligible had to ^'be paid thiough public em- 
phyment offices in the state of such other agencies as the Board 
may approve,” 

2. States were prevented from paying out any benefits until two 
years after the date on which the assessment of contributions was 
made under the state law. 

3. All money reoelv^ by the state throu^ contributions had to be 
paid over immediately to the federal Unemployment Compensa- 
tion Trust Fund. 

4. Money withdrawn from the federal fund had to be used eitdusively 
for the payment of ben^ts. 

5. Certain enpbility requirements were also specified. Compensa- 
tion had to be pdd to otherwise eligible workers who refused to 
accept work un^ the following conditions: 

a. ‘‘If the position ofiFeired is vacant due directly to a strike, lock- 
out, or other labor dispute." 

b. “If the wages, hours, or other conditions of the work offered 
arc substantially less lavomble to the individual than those pre- 
vailing for similar work in the locality.” 

C If the unemployed individual h “required to join a company 
union or to resign or refe^ from joining any bona fide lalxir 
organiaation.” 

Otherwise, wide latitude was given to the states to devise their 
plans. They were given an opportunity to make use of employer 
reserves, guaranteed employment accounts, or state-wide pooled re- 
serves fer the investment of the funds. Likewise the states were 
given discretion in regard to benefit standards. In general, benefits 
to unemployed individuals were set at 50 per cent of average annual 
wages, with specified minimum and maximum monthly benefits 
(usually five dollars and fifteen dollars). 

The second social insurance program of the Social Security Act 
was old-age. insurance. This program was established as a manda- 
tory federal, rather than a cooperative, state-federal, program. Taxes 
were assessed against employers who, in turn, mi^t charge half of 
the tjixcs to the employee. The taxes were levied on all covered em- 
ployers, even though they had only one employee each. Exempted 
fields were similar- to those under unemployment compensation. 

As already noted, old-age insurance Is administer^ by the gov- 
emment through the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors’ Insurance. 
Originally the act provided retirement benefits to certain specified 
beneficiaries and death benefits to survivors. Monthly benefits were 
originally calculated for eligible workers on the basis of the following 
forimzla: (i) on the first fjooo of wages while in employment one-holf 
of one per cent, (a) on the total of the sums between {3000 and 
^5^ of covered wages an additional one-twelfth of one per cent, 
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and (3) on all sums over $45,000 an additional grant of one twtnty- 
fourth of one per «nt. The maximum grant was set by law at $85^.® 
Thus the original benefit scale was designed to give greater weight 
to the earnings of the lower pdd and older workers. It was believed 
that such a plan would provide for the maximum number of older 
workers and thus relieve old-age assistance of a substantial burden. 
Old-age insurance, however, has cared lor a minor portion of those 
granted dd-age security under the act. Even after old-age insurance 
was expanded into old-age and survivor’s insurance and the benefit 
formula was somewhat liberalized the average benefit was appreciably 
less than the average old-age assistance grant. 

As in the case of unemployment compensation the tax money is 
placed in a special trust iiind. The trust fund idea, pardculariy for 
old-age insurance, has been a very controver^al issue on wluch econo- * 
mists have not been In agreement. 

The public assistance provisions of the Social Security Act are three 
in number— old-age assistance, aid to dependent children, and aid 
to the blind. These programs are administered in the states through 
federal grants-in-aid. The federal government grants money to the 
states for these programs providing the laws of the states meet cer- 
tain minimum standards specified in the Social Security Act, 

In order to receive federal aid the states had to meet the minimum 
acceptable standards established by federal Icgislatbn. For old-age 
assistance the original standards were as follows: 

1. The plan had to be in efiect in all political subdivisions of the 
state and be mandatory upon them. This provision elinunated 
aU optional plans. 

2. After 1940 the age of elimbility for assistance might not be above 
sirtv-five years, although prior to that time the age requirement 
might be as hi^ as seventy years* 

3. The states had to furnish some of the funds for the program. 
While the states* contribution was not specified, it was not pos- 
sible for the states to transfer financial responsibility entirely to 
the localities. 

4. Federal funds ought not be used to pay grants to aged persons 
in public institutions. 

5. The state plan had to provi^ for direct state administration of 
the plan or for state supervision of local administration. 

^6. The right of appeal for those who were denied grants by the 
state agency had to be guaranteed. 

7. The state oi^inistrative or supervisory agency had to make all 
reports required by the Social Security Board. 

^ Paul H. DouglM, Social Seemty in ihe United States (New Toii: 
McGraw-Hill, 1936), pp, i6o-6a« 
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8. The states were preduded from im^ng any residence require- 
ment which exduded persons who had resided in the state five 
of the iwt nine years, and one year continuously prior to the date 
of application. 

9. Vo citizenship requirement might be imposed that excljided any 
citizen -who was otherwise eligmle. This was a roundabout way 

permitting the states to bave a airship requirement while 
« granting federd funds to those stat^ who M not wish to dis^ 
qualify non-citizens. 

la Thfl states were required to reimhurse the federal government 
its proportionate shwe of any recoveries from the estate of a 
person who had received old-age assistance. 

Originally, the states were required to provide such methods of 
administration other than those relating to selection, tenure of office, 
■and compensation, as are found by the Board to be necessary for ef- 
ficient operation.’’ The specific exclusion of control over perfionnel 
left the way open for partisan politics in the various states. This 
was corrected on January !,• 1940, when an amendment to the act 
gave the federal Board this authority. On that date also an amend- 
ment became effective requiring the states to talce into consideration, 
in determinitig the amount of the grant, all income and resources of 
the recipient. This was occasioned by the practice in some western 
states, especially California, of ignoring a stated amount of income 
and equivalent resources (for example the first fzo) in determin- 
ing the monthly grant 

Provisions for aid to dependent children and aid to the blind were 
similar. Thus the federal government provided grants-in-raid to the 
states for the administration of the public assistance programs ac- 
cording to certain specified standards. The crucial problem of the 
determination of need, however, waslcft entirely to the states. While 
the programs wpre intended for needy persons the federal govern- 
ment did not prescribe the system for determining the extent of the 
need in individual cases. As we shall discuss in a later chapter the 
states have evolved several systems for the determination of need. 

The federal government originally granted financial aid to the 
states for public assistance on a matched funds baus. In the case 
of old-age assistance, for example, this originally amounted to one- 
half of the grants up to a maximum of thirty dollars per month. This 
was later changed to forty dollars and in 1946 the federal government 
assumed a greater degree of responsibility. According to this amend- 
ment its share of old-age assistance and aid to the blind was two- 
thirds of the first fifteen doUara plus 50 per cent of the additional up 
to a maximum monthly grant of fbrty-fiw dollars. Prior to these 
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amendment it matched on a fifty-fifty basis up to eighteen dolkrs 
for the first dependent child and twelTe dollars for each additional 
child. Then the fedjcral share became mo-thirds of the first nine 
dollars for the first child and one-half of the balancci not to estceed 
a total grant of twenty-four dollars for the first child and fifteen 
doUars for each additional chilcL^ In 194^ the formula was changed 
again. The federal government now grants to the state three-fourths 
of the first twenty dollars of a monthly grant (fifteen dollars of the 
first twenty dollars) plus one-half of the next thirty dollars (fifteen 
dollars of the next thirty dollars). The government now pays thirty 
dollars of a fifty-dollar monthly grant to an aged person and does 
not share in monthly grants in excess of fifty dollars. The formula 
for aid to the blind is the same. For the first dependent child tbe 
federal government grants threc-feurths of the first twelve dollars 
plus one-half of the next fifteen dollars. For each additional child it 
grants &ree-fourtha of the first twelve dollars plus oue^ialf of the next 
six dollars." 

The Social Security Act covers a broader scope than social insurance 
and publiis assistance. Special grants were provided for maternal 
and child health programs, services for crippled children, child welfare 
services, and vocational rehabilitadon. Federal grants for maternal 
and child health constituted in effect a revival of the old Sheppard- 
Towner Act which had been allowed to expire because of failure to 
appropriate funds in 1929. Originally, the Social Security Act ap- 
proprlated f3,8co,coo aunually for maternal and child health. Jn 
order to receive federal funds the states had to have a maternal and 
child health program approved by the United States Children’s 
Bureau, then a part of .the Department of Labor, and now in the So- 
cial Security Administration, An annual appropriation (originally 
12,850^000) was provided for services for crippled children. This 
program was also administered by the Children's Bureau. An annual 
appropriation of Ji, 500^000 was also made available to the states for 
certain dependent and neglected children. These funds were materi- 
ally increased with the amendments of 1946, 

Public welfare, as we have noted, remained from colonial times 

** For a disaissiaTL of the effect of jJiese changes see Robert W. Beasley, 
“Changes in Sodal Security — 1946^” Puhiic Aid in lilinoisy Vd. XIII, 
Nos. 9-10 (SeptembeHDctobcf, 19+6), pp. 3-4, 17. 

" ^blic Law 641, Both Cong., 2nd Sess., Chap. 468. It became dfeedve 
October i, 1948. This law also deluded ajraraoomatcly JS^fiOO from cover- 
age under olii^ and si^ivors* insurance by substjuiting the old common 
law defiiution of employee for the defitiidan used by courts in workmen's 
compensation and other labor law cases. 
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until the depression primahl^ a foncern of local goTcmment. Be- 
ginning with the establishment of the first institutions in th^ eight- 
eenth century, the states had accepted responsibility for certain 
special groups of dependents, defectiires, and delinquents. With 
the inauguration of special assistance programs fior dependent chil- 
dren, the blind, and the aged, they accepted additional responsibility. 
During the depression years temporary federal grants for emergency 
relief for the unemployed alfip were given to the states. The enact- 
ment of the Social &curUy Act in 1935 made die federal govern- 
ment’s role a permanent rather than a temporary one in public 
welfare. 
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LACK OF VNIHED WELFARE AFTKOftlTV 

The role of the federal goverjunent 
in public welfare was cestrlc^ to a few instituttonal facilities, re- 
search agencies, and grants-ln-aid prior to {932. With the inaugnra- 
don of various federal emergency relief programs and the subsequent 
enactment of the Social Security Act it assumed a larger meamre 
of responsibility. Although a large portion of the federal budget is 
opw spent for public welfare there is a noticeable lack of administra- 
tive integration among fhe servioM. 

The ConsdtutiQB does not set up a dehnite administrative struc< 
ture for the federal government, except for the statement chat the 
executive power shall be vested in a President. With the beginning 
0/ government under the Constitution, in 1789, there were W four 
departments — State, War, Treasury, and the Attorney General. 
The Navy Department was created in 1798 and the Postmaster General 
was made a cabinet officer in 1824. Other departments were author- 
ized at later dates: Interior, 1849; Agriculture, 1889; Commerce 
and Labor, 1903; and Labor was created as distinct frotp C019- 
merce in 1913. Since then, with the exception of Defense (1947}, 
there have been no new departments although there has been a pro- 
nounced trend in the number of independent organizations which 
ate responsible dicecl^y to the President and are not lodged in 
estaWlshed departments. Their prototypes arc the Civil ^rvice 
Commission, created in 1883, and the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, created four years later. 

Hie absence of a unified federal pubHc welfare authority was not 
a pressing problem until the creation of tlie F£RA in 1932. The 
general acceptance of the doctrine laid down by President Franklin 
Pierce in 1854, with his veto of Miss Dix’s bill for federal aid lor the 
mentally ill, limited the scope of the government in thk field. Presi- 
dent Harding, however, proposed a departmental reorganization 
during his campaign in 1920. His original proposal was to have a 
Department of Education and Welfare, but'when his bill ^ was intro- 
duced in 1921 the educational aspects were omitted. This bill pro- 
' Senate Bill 1B39, Cong., ist Sess. 
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vidcd for the creation of a Department of Public Welfare and the of- 
fice of Secretary of Public Welfare with cabinet rank. In addition 
three Assistant Secretaries of Public Welfare were "to be appointed 
by the President, by and with the advice of the Senate/’ They 
were to “perform duties as may be prescribed by the Secretary or 
required by law/’ The bill also prop<^ that " there shall be a solici- 
tor, a chief clerk, and a disbursing clerk, and such other clerical assist- 
ants as may from time to time be authorized by Congress.” The 
bill provided for the transfer of the following services from the De- 
partment of Interior to the Department of Public Welfare: Office of 
Indian Affairs, Bureau of Penslons/Saint Elizabeth’s Hospital, Howard 
University, and Ffeedman’s Hospital. The Department of the Treas- 
ury was to transfer to the new department the following services: 
Bureau of War Risk Insurance, Office of the Surgeon General, and the 
Public Health Service. In addition several services from other de- 
partments were to be lodged in the proposed Department. 

This plan of President Harding’s was not enacted into law. Never- 
theless he was still interested in reorganization of departmental func- 
tions and the creation of a Department of Public Welfare. In 1913 
a Joint Committee on the Reorganization of Government Depart- 
ments was appointed. The President made the foUowing proposals 
to the committee; m 

1. The coordination of the Milit^' and Naval Establishments under 
a smgle cabinet office, as the Depa^ment of National Defense. 

2. The transfer of all nonmilitary functions from the War and Navy 
Departments to civilian departments— chiefly Interior and Com- 
merce. 

3. The elimination of all nonfiscal functions from the Treasury De- 
putment. 

4. He establishment of one new department— the Department of 
Education and Welfare. 

5. The change of the name of the Post Office DqMitment to the De- 
^tment of Communications. 

6. He attachment to the several departments of all independent 
«tab4ishmcnt3 cxc^t those which perform quasijudidal frmc- 
tions or act as service agencies ibr alt departments.* 

It was proposed that the new Department of Education and Wel- 
fare have the following major subffivisions, each with an Assistant 
Secretary in charge— Education, Health, Social Service, and Veter- 
ans Relief. The following services from the Department of Interior 
were to be transferred to the new department: Bureau of Education, 
Indian Schools, Howard University, Sti Elizabeth's Hospital, Frced- 

> Senate Document No, 301, 67th Cong., 4th Sesk 
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man’s Hospj^, and the Bureau of Pensions. The Department of 
Labor was to transfer part of the Women’s Bureau and part of the 
Children’s Bureau to the new department. The Public Health seir- 
ice of the Treasury Department, the Soldiers* Home 0/ the War De- 
partment, and the Ofiice of Superintendent of Pensions were also to 
be placed in it. The following independent establishments were also 
CO be given to the new department; Smithsonian Institution, Federal 
Board for Vocational Educadon, National Home for Disabled Volun- 
teer Soldiers, Columbia Institution for the Deaf, and the Veterans' 
Bureau. 

A somewhat wmilar proposal was made by President Roosevelt’s 
Committee on Administradve Management in 1937. In the com- 
mittee’s report a proposal was made for the creadon of a Department 
of Social Welfare *'ta advise the President with regard to social wel- 
fare; to administer federal health, education, and social activities; 
CO conduct research in these fields; to administer federal grants, if 
any, for such purposes; to protect the consunter; to conduct the fed- 
trsl aspects of the federal-state programs of soda! security in which 
need is the basis of payment to b^eBcIaries; to administer all federal 
eleemosynary, corrective, and penal institutions; and to administer 
probation and parole.” * 

In recent years additional attempts have been made to create a 
federal department. These attempts have been In vain and, as we 
shall soon note, federal welfare agencies ore to be found in mimerDiis 
departments. The creation of the Federal Security Agency was a 
step in the (Breebon of integration, but the services placed in this 
agency have not yet been welded into a unified welfare authority. 

CHILOaEtr’s BUKEAU 

The United States Children’s Bureau, which was created by an 
act of Congress approved by President Taft, April 9, 1912, was for 
many years one of the most significant of all federal agencies having 
public welfare functions. Although the Bureau, as created, was not 
primarily an agency engaged in the administration of public social 
services, it has been instrumental in pointing out the need for such 
services. From its be^nning it was an important research center in 
the public welfare field. According to the act it was to ” investigate 
and report to the said department (originally the Department of 
Commerce and Labor) upon aU matters pertaining to die welfare of' 

■ Report of the Prtsidenfs Committee on Adminisirative Mansgemeht (Wash- 
ingtoa: Government Frintiiig Office, 1937), p. 35. 
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children and child life among all classes of our people^ and shall es- 
pecially investigate the questions of infant mortality, the birth rate', 
orphanages, juvenile courts, desertion, dangerous occupations, 
ddents and diseases of children, employment, legislation affecting 
children in the several states and territories.’' * 

The creation of this Bureau was the first recognition by the federal 
government of a nadonal responsibility in the promotion of child 
welfare standards. Broad power was given to die new oiganization 
and its plans did not follow^ those of traditional private or govern- 
mental child-caring agendes. What has since b^ referred to as 
“the whole child*’ was made the subject of the Bureau's research. 
It assembled a staff of research specialists and experts in various 
fields — law, medicine, psychology, as well as social work — and en- 
deavored to give an over-all appraisal of all aspects of child welfare.* 

Julia C. Lathrop, the first Chief, was largely responsible for formu- 
latin&the pattern of the Bureau. She had b^ one of the early resl- 
dent»f Hull House in Chicago and in 1893 began her career in public 
welfart service. Appointed in that year by Governor Altgeld to the 
Illinois State Board of Charities, she resigned from the board in 1901 
chai^ging that the public welfare services were being prostituted for 
political purposes,* but she later returned to the board, and served 
until 1909. While a member of the Board she visited every poorhouse 
in the sute and was finally successful in taking all the insane out of 
the poorhouses. She was also one of the early advocates of the 
juvenile court, serving on the volunteer committee which secured 
probation service in the Cook County (Chicago) Juvenile Court. 
She also took an active role in the establishment of the first psycho- 
pathic elinie affiliated with a court This was the hegbjmn^ 0/ a psy- 
chiatric .clinic now known as the Institute for Juvenile Research, 
As Jane Addams noted in 1932, these experiences furnished an ex- 
cellent preparation for the position as Chief of the United States 
Children's Bureau, 

The Bureau became well known for the high standards of its re- 
search publications. Indeed it became one of the most important 
sources for sdentiiic studies in the cluld welfare field. For example, 
it secured factual information regarding the great need for emergency 

* 37 US. Statutes 79 (1912), Section 1. 

' Grace Abbott, The Child and the StetCf Vol. II, “The Dependent imd 
Delinquent Child, the Child of Unmarned Farents" (Chicago: University 
of Chkan Press, 193S}, pp. 611-20. 

* “Julia Lathrop and the Public Sodal Services," Social Stmee ReuieWj 
VoL VI, No. 1 (June, 1931), p. 301. 
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relief during the early days of the depression. Also it found that 
fewer babies were born during the early years of the depression. 
Hospitals and clinics reported an increase in lickets among children; 
in New York City 20.5 per cent of the school children examined were 
suffering from jnEdnutritlon as compared with 13.4 per cent in 1929. 
Transiency, particularly among boys, was on the increase during 
1931 and 1932, and more children were cared for in foster homes.^ 

Research was the original function of the Bureau and still is one of 
its pdmary functions. Certdn administrative functions, however, 
have been given to it from time to time. The Child Labor Law of 
1917-1918 was administered by it. Child labor had been a major 
political issue for some time. In 1912 the Republican and Progressive 
parties declared themselves in favor of such a law. In i9i6 both the 
Democratic and Republican parties favored its immediate passage. 
An attempt had been made to pass a federal law as early as 19^ when 
the Beveridge-Parsons Inll was introduced and Senator Lodge pro- 
posed a similar bill in 1907. The Kenyon bill had been Introduced 
in every Congress thereafter until 1914; In tiiat year the Pahner- 
Owen bill was introduced. This bill made it a misdemeanor for the 
producer to put into interstate commerce ‘‘the produce of any mine 
or quarry where children under sixteen were employed, or in which 
children between fourteen and ^teen were employed more than eight 
hours a day, or between seven o’clock at night and se/en o’clock in 
the morning,” The bill was passed in the House February 15, 1915, 
but was defeated in the Senate. The Kcating-Owen bill, which re- 
peated in substance the Palmer-Owen bill, was passed and signed by 
the President, September 1, 1916. This act was enforced by the 
Children's Bureau until it was declared unconstitutional June 3,1918.^ 

The Bureau was also given the responsibility for administering the 
federal aspects of the Sheppard-Towner Act of 1921, ofiidally known 
as the Maternity and Infant Hygiene Act This Act made federal 
funds available to states that accepted certain minimum standards. 
Under it each state received I5000 outright and an additional I5000 
if matched. The balance of the federal funds was distributed on the 
basis of population. The funds spent on this act for each year of its 
operation were as follows: 

79^ 1^4 192s ^ 9 ^ ^ 9 ^ ^ 9 ^ 

I7I6.333-4® 1932,754-69 1947.959-59 ^977.^66.97 1919,075.78 

^ Grace Abbott, From Rtli^ tc Social Security (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1941), "Children and tiic Depression,” pp, i6i-g8. 

^ Raymond G. Fuller, Child Lakr and the Constitution (New YoHt: 
Crowell, 1923), pp. 136-39. 
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TKc Bureau established a Maternity and Infant Hygiene Division 
to administer the act. This division kept in touch with the states 
through reports^ staf visits to the states^ and the annual conference 
of the state bureaus and divisions in charge of state administration. 
Reports from the states included budgets and plans submitted to the 
Bureau, an annual report on activities, and semi-annual financial 
reports. During 1928 ten persons vcrc cmplo5red full time in this di- 
vision (four physicians, two public health nurses, one auditor, and 
three clerical workers).* 

Under the Sheppard-Towner Act forty-£ve states, including the 
Territory of Hawaii, provided many maternal and infant welfare 
services. These included local demonstration programs, clinics for 
prenatal care, lessons for midwives, and the inspection of maternity 
homes. Despite the great need for such programs the Bureau had to 
exercise constant vigilance in order to protect standards. There was 
intense opposition to the Act “ and, as a result, the program was dis-- 
continued in I9I9 for lack of appropriations. 

With the passage of the Social Security Act in 1935 the Bureau 
became once agsun an administrative agency in the public welfare 
field. Indeed, Title V of the Act constituted in effect a revival of the 
Sheppard-Towner Act. Originally it appropriated ^3, 800, 000 annu- 
ally for maternal and child health. These services were made avail- 
able to the states in the foUowing manner: 

1. Each state received >20,pcx3 a year, regardless of population. 

800, 000 was appropriated annually according to the number 
of live births in each state as compared with the country as a whole. 
3, An additional sum of 1980,000 was to be distributed according to 
the financial need of the states, taking some account of the num- 
ber of live births. 

In order to receive these funds certain provisions of the federal law 
had to be met by the states. These were: (i) the state had to as- 
sume some financial support for the program; (1) the plan had to 
be administered or supervised by the state public health agencies; 

(3) the state plans had to ptovide for efficient administration; 

(4) reports from the local health, units had to be made as required; 

(5) the state had to provide for the extension and expanrion of local 

* The Promoiion of the Wtljan and Ry^ene tf Matemiiy and Infancy: 
The AdministnUion ^ the Act If Cengmee of RmmUr (Bureau Pub- 

lication, No. 194, of the United States Children's Bureau, 1929). 

Edith Abbott, "Grace Abbott: A Sister's Memories," Socidl ^m\ce 
Review, Vol. XIII, No. 3 (September, 1939), p. 403. 
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maternal and child health units”; (6) the plan had to provide for 
cooperation with medical, nursing, and keal^ groups; and (7) dem- 
onstration units had to be provided in special cases of need. 

The Bureau was also given responsibility for the adminigtration of 
federal grants under the Social Security Act for services for crippled 
children. The Act originally provided for an annual appropriation 
of 12,850,000 for this purpose. Each state was to receive |2o,cx)o a 
year outright, the remainder to be apportioned by the Bureau on the 
basis of rdative need. The states were required, as a maidmum fU 
nancial efiort, to match the federal funds. The funds were to be 
spent, among other things, for '^locating crippled children, and for 
providing medical, surgical, corrective and other services and care 
and facilities for diagnosis, hospitalization and after-care, for children 
who are crippled.” In addition there were other requirements simi- 
lar to those for maternal and child health. 

Likewise the Bureau was given responsibility for a child welfare 
services program. This part of the Social Security Act provided 
federal funds to the states for the development of programs for neg- 
lected children, especially in rural areas. Each state received a 
minimum of ^10,000 annually, the re$t to be allotted according to 
the proportion of rural population in the state to total papulation in 
the country 

The table on page 148 shows the administrative organization of 
the Children's Bureau in 1940. It can be seen that the research and 
informational activities have been carried on in rix di^sions while 
four units have been concerned with general administration. Three 
divirions — Maternal and Child Health (induding a Public Health 
Nursing Unit), Crippled Children, and Child Welfare have adminis- 
tered federal grants-in-aid to the states. Field service had been pro- 
vided through regional held offices. 

As has been previously noted, the Bureau was established in the 
Department of Commerce and Labor and became a part of the in^ 
dependent Department of Labor created in 1913. Since the enact- 
ment of the Social Security Act there was a great deal of discussion 
relative to the transfer of the bureau to the Federal Security Agency, 
This was finally accomplished in 1946. It is now one of the operating 
bureaus of the Agency, but its general pattern of administration has 
not been changed. 

^ Committee on Economic Security, Social Security in America^ Soda! 
Security Board Publication, No, 20 (Washington: ^vernment Minting 
Office, 1937), pp. 287-98. 
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Organtzadon of eke United States Children’s Bureau^ 1940 



TOCATZOKAt JiCtfAfiarTAIlOK 

Vopatlonal reha^litation Is an educational service cloisdy ;ksocU 
lited with {>ublic wel^e. The hot federal vocational rehabilitation 
act wa? passed in 19^0. It appropriated P7 50,000 for tic hrst year 
and ^1,000,000 annually for die next three years. Each sta^ was 
required to at least match the federal funds which were apportipoed 
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on the b^sie of popukitioD, T]ie ^ct was designed for '*the main- 
icnance of vocational rehabilitation of disabled persons and tbeir j> 
turn to civil emplpyipent.'' Federal administration was placed In tke 
hands of the Federal Board for Yocadanal Education. 

Certain requirements bad to be found in the state plan m order for 
the state to share in federal grants. In the first place, the federal 
act had to be accepted by the state either by legislation or a proclama^ 
don of the governor. In the second place, fhe Boaid had to approve 
the state plan for adnumstration. In the third plape, in those states 
idth workmen’s compensation laws a cooperative arrangement had 
to be worked out between the board of -vocadona! rahabilitadpp ^md 
tbe state workmen’s compensation comipission. Apparently this re- 
quirement did not assure cooperation. Joseph E. Baldwin, in a study 
of -this ralationsbip in Ipwa, found that die state workflien's compen- 
Si^don agency had referred only five cases fqr rehabilitatbn betvmn 
1930 and 1936 “ 

The original act was amended three times from 1920 to 1937. The 
original appropriadon /esqjircd June 30, 1924, althpugh in (October, 
1923, the Board had secured Piewdent Coolidge’s approval of a fw- 
year extension with the same annual appropriation. The Rchabili- 
tadpn Act of 1924 amended the ori^nal act 90 as to authorize annual 
appropriadons of >1^034^000 for six years beginning July i, 1924. 
Another extension wa^ granted in 1930, less than one mqnrii b^ore 
appropriations expired. The act was t^tepdfid for a four-year 
period from July l, 1933, to Jung 30, 1937.** 

Thus far foderal grants for vocational rehabilitation bad not been 
placed on a permanent basis. The proposed Social Security Act 
offered an jexoeilent basis for doing $0. When the House held hear- 
ings on the in Jwuary, 1935, Edwin E. Witte, Exaentive Director 
of the Committee on Economic Security, was questioned about the 
reJadonihip between vocadonal rehabilitation and the proposed 
bill, Jlc explained fbat vocational reKabilitadon had not been in- 
cluded in the bill because an mdsdng federal agency was dealing with 
the subject.'* Immediately, varipus amendments were propojfd to 
include it under the bill. 

* Joseph E. Baldwin, “Vocadonal RehahiUtadon of Werkmen’s Compen- 
sation Cases in Iowa” (Unpublished M.A. dissertationi University of Chicago, 
* 937 )- 

^ Oscar M. Sullivan and Kenneth 0 . Snartnn, Bijahled Pmens: Their 
Fdjtcadon and Rehahiiitation (New York; Century, 1926), pp. 23-;i7; Mary 
F, MaeDonal^} Pedtral Grants for Vocathnd Reh^litaiion (Chiogo: Utu- 
verwty of Chi?agu Pfpss, 1944), pp. 57-77. 

^ MacDonald, op, dt., pp. 81-87. 
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As finally passed, the Social Security Act contained provisions for 
permanent annual grants for vocational rehabilitation of 938,000 
a year, an increase of slightly more than 75 per cent. In addition 
lunds Ibr federal administration were znereased from |8o,ooo to 
Jroi,ooo per year. The Social Security Act did not amend the Vo- 
cational ^habilitatlon Act, it merely granted additional funds for 
it. The Social Security Act, however, accomplished three objectives 
that vocational rehabilitation ofiidals had sought for many years. 
These were: (1) a permanent authorization of funds, (2) increased 
funds for rehabilitadon, and (3) increased funds for federal adminis- 
tration. The ajn^dments of 1939 authorized appropriadons of 
113,500^ a year for grants to the states, set a minimum of |2o,ooo 
to be allotted to any state, and authorized an annua] appropriation 
of >*50,000 for federal administration. The basic legisladon re- 
mained the Vocational Rehabilitadon Act Under these amend- 
ments the mentally as well as the physically handicapped may be 
aided. In addition, provision was made for war-disabled civillaDs, 
including merchant seamen, who were injured in line of duty. Serv- 
ices are available to those discharged by the armed forces with 
non-service-conoected disabilities and are not eligible to vocadonol 
rehabilitation under the Veterans’ Admmistration. Also the blind 
were included for the first time. Appropriations were liberalized and 
the federal government was permitted to assume all necessary state 
administrative costs. The aim 0/ these amendments, known as the 
Barden-La Follette Act, is the return of the handicapped to as close 
to full work capacity as possible. 

The Barden-La Follette Act established the Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation as a constituent part of the Federal Security Agency. 
This office is responsible for the establishment and maintenance of 
standards for vocational rehabilitation; for consultation with the 
state agencies; and for approval of state plans and the allocadoti of 
federal funds to the states. Plans in the states include the following 
factors: 

1. Early location of persons in need of rehabilitation to prevent the 
disin^rating effects of idlen^s and hopelessness. ^ 
a, Medicd diagnosis and prognosis coupled with a vocational diagnosis 
as the basis for determining an appropriate plan for the itidividiiaL 

3. Vocational counseling to select suitable fiew of work by relating 
occupational capaciti^ to job requirements and community oc- 
cupational oppor^iries. 

4. Medical and surgical treatment to afford physical restoration and 
medical advice in the type of training to be given and in the work 
tolerance of the individual. 
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5. Ph3raical and cccupational therapy and psychiatric treatment as 
a part of medi^ treatment where needed. 

6. VocatiMal training to fiimish new skills where physical impair- 
ments incapacitate for normal occupations, or were skills have 
become obsolete. 

7. Finandal assistance to provide m^ntenance and transportation 
during training. 

8. Placement in employment to afford the best use of abilities and 
skills in accordance with the individual's physical condition and 
tempherament, with due regard to safeguarding against fiirther 
injuries. 

9. Follow-up on performance in employment to afford adjustments 
that may be necessaryj to jirovidc former medical care if needed; 
and to supplement training if desired.^^ 


PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 

The name, United States Public Health Service, was given to a 
unit of the Treasury Deportment in 1912, but the basic activities pf 
the service were established by Congress during the period 1799 to 
18791 By 1880 the service was concerned with the conduct of marU 
tiine quarantine, control measures for epidemics, quarantine regula- 
tions for the prevention of the intnxiuedoo of cholera, collection of 
sanitary data, and cooperation with state and local authorities. In 
1B87 Hygienic Laboratory was established to investigate con- 
tagious and infectious diseases; this was the real beginning of the 
work of the service in scienrific research. In 1901 the Laboratory was 
given a building and its main work divided into four divisions: (i) 
chemical, (2) blol^cal, (3) pharmaceutical, and (4) pathological. 

In 1901 a Division of Scientific Research was established, and in 
1902 Congress passed a law requiring that establishments monu- 
Picturing biological products should be inspected by the service. 
Between 1901 and 1912 the seiince steadily increased its work and 
undertook the following projects: investigation regarding Rocky 
Mountain spotted fever, studies of milk in relation to public health, 
studies of Mexican typhus fever, and sanitary surveys of the pollu- 
tion of navigable waters. 

The law of 1912 creating the service declared that the Public 
Health Service "may study and investigate the diseases of man and 
conditions influencing the propagation and spread thereof, including 
sanitation and sewage and the pollution either directly or indirectly 

“ Michael J. Shordey, "Rehabilkatioa Under the BardenJ^ FoQette 
Proceedings ^ ike Nathnal Coe^mnee ^ Smel Work, pp. 297- 
98. 
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of the navigable streams and lakes of the United States, and it may 
from time to time issue information in the form of publications for the 
use of the public.” This marked the beginning of a new period in the 
expansion of the federal government's role in public health activities. 
So far as has been possible the service has endeavored to cooperate 
with and meet the demands of state authorities in the investigation 
of interstate public health matters. The primary responsibility for 
public health has remained with the state and local governments. 
Unfortunately public health services have received a relatively small 
share of local and state appropriations. 

The public health responsibilities of the federal government have 
been lodged in numerous departments and bureaus. The following 
have been the main federal health agencies: United States Public 
Health Service, Children's Bureau, Bureau of the Census, Oflice of 
Education, Food and Drug Administration, and Bureau of Animal 
Industry. 

The Committee on Economic Security recognized sickness as a 
major cause of insecurity and declared that the prevention of disease 
was the most humane and least expensive method of dealing with the 
problem. The expansion of certiun public health services was, ac- 
cordingly, included in the Sodal Security Act which appropriated 
|8/)oo,ooo annually for this purpose. These funds were allocated 
to local health districts for establishing and maintaining adequate 
public health services. The Surgeon General of the Public Health 
Service was made responsible for the administratioD of the grants to 
the states. The amounts allocated are determined on the basis of 
population, fiuanclal needs of the states, and spedal public health 
problems. In general the funds are used in the states for the follow- 
ing purposes: (i) to strengthen existing service divisions In state 
departments of public health; (a) co assbt in the promotion and su- 
pervision of full-time local health organizations; (3) to give financial 
aid for local health departments; (4) to assist in the development of 
trained public health personnel; and (5) to aid in the purchase of 
essential public health supplies, especially “for individual inutiunizar- 
tion and other preventive aspects among the poor.” 

The Service has four principal administrative units: Office of the 
Surgeon General, the National Institute of Health, the Bureau of 
Medical Services, and the Bureau of State Services, The National 
Institute of Health contains the National Cancer Institute and di- 
visions concerned with infectious diseases, phyriology, pathology, 
chemistry, zoology, biologic control, and industrial research. The 
Bureau of Medical Services has responsibility for the care of legal 
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beneficiaries of the service and for foreign and insular quarantine 
acti^dties. It has three divisions — hospital^ mental hygiene, and 
foreign quarantine. The Bureau of State Services administers grants- 
in-aid to the states, engages in cooperative work with state health 
departments, and supervises intemtate quarantine functions. There 
are three divisions in this bureau; state relations, venereal disease, 
and industrial hygiene.” 

When the Federal Security Agency was created July i, 1939, the 
Service was placed under it There is, however, no unified national 
public health service. In fact, it has been estimated that forty to 
fifty federal agencies participate in one way or another in public health 
activities. That an over-all national service is needed seems self- 
evident 

Public health is so closely related to public welfare that a public 
welfare program cannot be considered as completely isolated from 
the public health services. Modem programs signify that the health 
of the mdividual has become the concern of society.” Currently, any 
health problem is regarded as a public health problem if “it is of such 
character or extent as to be amenable to solution only through sys- 
tematized social action.”” Public health services, therefore, arc 
not limited to prevention, but mclude malnutrition as well as com- 
municable diseases. If this were their actual scope many persons who 
are now dependent because of faulty diet and poor living conditions 
would become self-supporting individuals. 

BUREAc; or paisoNS 

The federal prison system, another service closely related to public 
welfare, is the largest single prison system in the world and also the 
youngest penal system in America. The Bureau of Prisons of the 
Department of Justice was created by act of Congress on May 14, 
1930. Today the Bureau, thanks to the leadership and ability of 
Sanford Bates, the first director, and James V. Bennett, his successor, 
sets the standards for prison management in the United States. 

Prior to 1890 there were no federal Institutions for federal pris- 
oners; instead the prisoners were boarded at state prisons. From 1890 
to 1930 there was a diffused penal policy and an uncoordinated ad- 

” Committee on Economic Security, ep. at,, pp. 315-42. 

” For a discussloQ of the pewt see ^beit W. Kelso, The Science oj PMe 
Welfare (New York; Holt, 1928), pp. 384-4402. 

“ Harry S. Mustard, M.D., article on "Public Health" in The SoH^ 
Work Tear Book, pp. 328. 
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ministratloQ. A committee of the House of Representatives, after 
viaitlng the federal prisons at Atlanta and Leavenworth, stated that 
*^not only do these institutions house more than can properly be ac- 
commodated, but they have almost reached their absolute physical 
capacity, and the committee does not see how any more prisoners 
can be jammed within the walls/’ During 1919 it became apparent 
that prompt congressional acdon was demanded. A prison riot at 
Leavenwoi^ led to the transfer of temporary housing facilides from 
military reservations. These camps did more than relieve the over- 
crowding in the prisons, they also demonstrated that a large number 
of men formerly placed behind high walls did not require such re- 
straint Escapes were negligible. 

When the Bureau was created in 1930 treatment, rather than con- 
finement and incarceradon, became the keynote in penal manage- 
ment. Congress stated that the Bureau was to provide a widely 
diversihed program of classification, medical care, industries, edu- 
cation, recreation, welfare and religious activities.” These factors 
were to be stressed in addition to the maintenance of custodial re- 
straint, the operation of a probation and parole service, the adminis- 
tration of a jail inspection service for nonfederal jails where federal 
prisoners were temporarily detained, and the guardianship of juvenile 
delinquents. 

The administration of the Bureau is the responsibility of the Di- 
rector and three Assistant Directors appointed by the Attorney 
General. One of the Assistant Directors has charge of fiscal mat- 
ters, a second is in charge of prison industries, and the third super- 
vises services relating to classification and rehabilitation. The United 
States Parole Board is associated with the Bureau, but is not sub- 
ject to the Director’s audionty. A MedicaJ Director, an official of 
the United States Public Health Service, is abo associated with the 
Bureau. The Board of Directors of the Federal Prison Industries, 
[nc. (composed of five members representing private industry, labor, 
agriculture, the public, and the Department of Justice) supervises 
all production industry in the fedcraj prisons. 

Under the Director are'divisions which administer the jail inspec- 
tion service; statistical research; maintenance of files; accounting 
and fiscal matters; construction; social service; education, library, 
recreational, and religious activities; medical, dental, and psy- 
chiatric services; and probation and parole. In addition there are 
the employees in the field, the wardens and superintendents, pro- 
fesrional workers, and custodial officers. In all there are approxi- 
mately 3500 full-time employees in the prison service. Some 1600 
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arc members of the various custodial forces, approxiniately seven 
hundred do clerical or maintenance work, and about one thousand 
are engaged in some form of rehabilitation work, and the rest are 
employed in miscellaneous assignments. 

Bureau is controUed directly from Washington, hence, it is 
able to maintain uniform standards throughout the entire program, 
Most supplies are centrally purchased, all constmetiop projects are 
ordered, training programs for all personnel originate and art dis- 
seminated, and all public relations are conducted through Washington. 

In a typical pre-war year (1940) there were 20,345 inmates in fed- 
eral prisons on the first day of the year. A total of 27,716 prisoners 
were received during the year. During the year the sentence of 
11,509 prisoners expired; 8155 conditionally released; 2951 
were paroled; 129 died; 69 escaped; 110 juveniles were runaways; 
4677 were transferred to other institutions; and 965 were otherwise 
dischaiged. During the year a total of 28,565 were discharged. 

During 1940 the prisoners committed the following types of crimes i 
kidnapping (.16%), interstate commerce (1.83%), white slavery 
(i .94%), counterfeiting and forgery (5.84%), immigration act (640%), 
postal laws (7.54%), narcotics (8.61%), national motor vehicle act 
(8.64%), liquor law violation (45.45%), and all other crimes (13.59%). 
Only ,04% were lifers; 31.89% were sentenced for ten years and 
over; 1.08% were minors held pending thdr twenty-first Wrthdays; 
4^)2% were sentenced five years, but Less than ten years; 18.52% 
were sentenced for one year and a day; 33.83% were sentenced for 
one year and under; and 41.62% were sentenced for over one year 
and one day, but less than five years. 

The following are the institutions of the Bureau of Prisons: 

PENITENTIARIES 

1. United States Penitentiary 4. United States Penitentiary 

Alcatraz Island, Califiunia Lewlsbuig, PennsylTania 

For intractable offenders* For older improoable offenders, 

2. United States P^tentiary 5. United States Penitentiary 

Atlanta, Georgia MacNdl Island, Washington 

Per habimd tradable offenders* For older improvable offenders. 

3. United States Penitentiaiy 6. United States Penitentiary 

Leavenworth, Kansas Terre Haute, Indiana 

For habitual tractable offenders* For older improtfoble offenders* 

REFORMATORIES 

1. Federal Reformatory 2. Federal Reformatory 

Cbillicothe, Ohio El Reno, Oklahoma 

For younger improoable offenders* For younger improodle offenders. 
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3. Federal Reformatory 4, Federal Refonnatory for Women 

Pcterebui^g, Virgioia Aldcrson, West Virginia 

For yaunger improvaih tfeMers. For femU ogendm* 

umCAL QMTEK 

I. Medical Center fior f^ederal Prisoners, Springfield, Missour-. Fe/rydiy^ 
{oily and miftidly tSMladJvjkd prisenm, • 


CORRECTIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


I. Federal Gurrecrional InstitDtbn 
Ashland, Kentucky 
For shorNerm offenders, 
a. Federal Corrccdonal Institntioa 
Danbury, Connecticut 
Far shert-iem offenders, 

3. Federal Correctional Institution 
Englewood, Colorado 

For younger improoaiie offenders, 

4. Federal Correctional Institu don 
La Tuna, Texas 
FersiorUerm offenders'. 


5. Federal Correctional Institution 
Milan, Michigan 

For shrS4erm offenders, 

6. Federal Correctional Institution 
Sandstone, I^iinnesota 

For skort-lerm offenders. 

7. Federal Conectlonal Institution 
Tallahassee, Florida 

For short-term offtrsders, 

8. Federal Correctional Institution 
Texarkana, Texas 

For shortterm offenders. 


TRAINING SCHOOL 

I. National Training School for Boys, Washington, D.C. For male jufsenile 
delinquent!. 


OETENTION HEADQUARTERS 

Federal Detention Headquarters Federal Detention Headquarters 
New Orleans, Louisiana New York City 

For offenders awaiting trial and For offenders awaiting tnai and 
skort-sem effenders. short-term offenders, 

PRISON CAMPS 

1, Federal Prison Camp 3, Federal Prison Camp 

McNeil Island, Washington Mill Point, West Virginia 

Far mproooHe offenders, mini- For impnoahk offenders, mini- 

mm-eustody type, tnum-estsiody type, 

2. Federal Rrison C^p 4, Federal Prison Camp 

Columbia Camp, Washington Montgomery, Alabaina 

Far improvoNf (ffenders, rnsni- For improoatk offenders, mini- 

mum-eustody type, mum-custody type, 

5. Federal Prison Camp, Tucson, Ariiona, For mprooahle offenders, mini- 
mum-custody type,^* 

^ Adapted from Gearing Federal Prisom to the H'ar Effort (Washington: 
United States Bureau of Prisons, 1941); Federal PrisonSf (Washington: 
United States Bureau of Prisons, 1948)^ and Fred E. Haynes, The American 
Prison System (New Yorki McGraw-Hill, 1939}. 
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OFFICE OF INDUK AFFAIRS 

The Indian Service has as Its responsibility the protection of the 
interests of 40o>ooo Indians and Eskimos in the United Statis and 
Alaska, primarily by assisting them in becoming economically in^ 
dependent. Such a policy, which has been followed only in recent 
years, bas made the OfSce of Indian Affairs a public social service. 

In 1830 relentless agitation by the white people and the political 
cooperation of President Andrew Jackson resulted in the passage of 
the Indian Removal BUL This bill provided the administrative ma- 
chinery, the funds, and the authority for the removal of all Indians 
living east of the Mississippi River, In the west the eastern Indians 
met the hostility of the native tribes, which was heightened because 
of the absence of a competent governmental authority to exercise 
supervision over them.® 

The welfare of the Indians in the early years was left largely to the 
mbsionaries. Various denominations were in competition with one 
another and in spite of the labors of these zealous workers, the te^ 
suits were meagre.^ In addition the Indians were deprived of their 
lands. In 1BS7 they still retuned over 130,000,000 acres of land 
which, by 1933, had been reduced to some 49/xx>,qoo acres. The 
land acquired the Indians by the whites was the most derirable. 
Thus, even with the most efficient husbanding of resources in many 
areas the Indians are not able to provide a decent livelihood for them- 
selves. Resources cannot be augmented rapidly enough to support 
a populadon which is increasing. Thus Indians must be helped in 
order to ffiid economic opportunity. So long as Indians have to exist 
below the subsistence level on poverty-stricken reservations the Indian 
Service will not be able to fulfill its purpose. The Indian policy was 
defined in 1936 by John Collier, then Commissioner of Indian Af- 
fairs, as follows: "so productively to use the moneys appropriated 
by the Congress for the Indians, as to enable them, on good, adequate 
lands of their own, to earn decent livebhoods and lead self-respecdng, 
organized lives in harmony with their own aims and ideals, as an in- 
tegral part of American life.” “ 

The Office of Indian Affairs, which b part of the Department of 
the Interior, has jurisdiction over more than fifty.«x million acres 

* Grant Foreman, Indians and Pioneers (New Haven; Yale University 
Press, 1930) and Advancing ike Fron^iV, 18^1860 (Norman: University 
of Oklahoma Press, I933). 

Foreman, Advancing the Fronfierj p. 141. 

® Ansml Report ef the Secretary of ike Imerior^ 793*?, p. 210. 
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of land. Of this land seven million acres is classified as agriculturalj 
valued at ^90, 000,000; forest lands of more than sixteen million acres 
are valued at approximately $i*j<yfioo/x>o\ and open grazing land of 
some thirty-two million acres valued at 190,000,000. Homes and 
farms on these lands ane very poor, and the total valuadon of all 
buildings on these lands is not more than 5,000,000. 

Education for the Indians is provided by the Office, Daring the 
war years there was a progressive decrease in school attendance at 
all levels. Many of the cities that attracted'Indians for war industry 
were seriously overcrowded and, as a result, housing and school 
facilities, especially for the Indians, were inadequate. Since the war 
most of them have returned to the reservations. 

The Indian Service is the only agency that makes available to ita 
clientele complete medical attention throughout the individual's 
life. Health services for Indians include health education, disease 
and accident prevention, palliative treatments, rehabilitation, and 
sanitation. The Service maintains seventy-seven hospitals with a 
hed capacity of 4064. In addition it has contracts with a number of 
state, county, and private hospitals. Daring 1944, 750,00a ouN 
patient treatments were given and 4 jo,cxxi patients were hospitalized 
for a total of 865,000 in-patient days. Forty per cent of these cases 
involved operations, more than half of which were major. A con- 
servative estimate of the annual value of these services would be no 
less than ^15,000,000. 

Despite ^ employment opportunities of die war years, it was 
necessary to gi vc rdief to many needy Indians. Although the number 
of cases was reduced, avulable funds were insufficient. The relief 
problem in coming years will be more serious. Indians, as American 
citizens, are presumably eligible for public assistance in the states 
where they reside. But there are innumerable problems in the es- 
tablishment of their eligibility and, particularly, in the determination 
of thdr needs.® 

The Indian Service, which has only been sketchily described in 
this chapter, is a large organization with approximately Sooo regular 
and 4500 temporary employees. An Indian Agency has been set up 
for each tribe tojirovide soda! services to individuals and families. 
As long as Indians remain on reservations they are going to require 
innumerable special services and, as long as economic opportunities 
for them remain scarce, federal expenditures will probably not he 
decreased. 


Annual Repm qf the Semtary qf the Interiw^ /p/J, pp, 133-50. 
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VETEBAKS ADMUnSHLATtON 

The Veterans Adnunistration mzj soon become one of the largest 
federal welfare services. Designed to serve a special clicntdc with 
the benefits based not merely upon need^ but also upon past military 
service, it is a major public social service. 

ITie Veterans Administration was established July ii, 1930, to 
consolidate under single control all federal agendcs dealing ex- 
clusively with veterans’ aiFairs. It Is an independent agency, not 
affiliated with any of the established departments of government. 
Therefore the Administrator is responsible directly to the President. 

Prior to the establishment of the Veterans Admlnistmtian there 
were several federal agencies administering veterans' afTairs. When 
it was created the Bureau of War Risk Insurance was abolished and 
its powers and duties given to the Administrator. At the same dme 
duties reiating to the vocational training of veterans \vere given to 
him and the authority pertaimng to medical care for veterans was 
also transferred from the United States Public Health Service. The 
United States Veterans Bureau, the Bureau of Pensions of the De- 
partment of Interior, and the Nadonal Home for Disabled Soldios 
became a part of die Administration.^ 

The Administration has as its primary purpose the administration 
of benefits provided by law to veterans and their dependents. These 
include medical care, hospital treatment, domidliary care, pensions, 
compensation, vocational rehabilitation, education, guarantee of 
loans, readjustment allowances, and insurance. The organization 
consists of the central office in Washington and thirteen branch offices 
throughout the United States, each under the direction of a deputy 
administrator. Field stations (which include regional offices, sub- 
regional offices, and contact units) are under the jurisdiction of the 
branch offices.” 

There arc twenty million potential clients of the Veterans Adminis- 
tration. Currently it is operating the largest insurance business, the 
biggest chain of hospitals, the greatest pension and claims service, and 
the most extensive educational pn^ram in the country. 

It furnishes medical care for veterans with service-connected 
disabilities. In addition, indigent veterans may be given treatment 
for non-service-connected illnesses if there is a vacancy in a hospitail. 

” Gerald Monsman, ''Federal Legislation,’' Antuh (of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science), Vol. 239 (May, 194 1;), pp. 

* Charlte Hurd, The Veteram* Troff'm (New Jorki McGraw-Hill, 
1946), pp, 205-15. 
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Appiodmately 55 per cent of sll hospitalized veterans are neuro- 
psychiatric cases, for whoir. thirty-three hospitals now exist, with two 
under ponstniction, eleven more. to be constructed, and one Co be ac- 
quired from the Navy. In addition there are mental convalescent 
centers and mental hygiene clinics. The Administration is also oper- 
aring fourteen tuberculosis hospiuls and forty tubcrculosb departs 
ments treating more than 8800 padents. Thoe are also sixty-seven 
genend medical and surgical hospitals. The Administration has or- 
ganized a prosthetk service and will buy the veteran any appliance 
he chooses and is now establishing a repair service for thue devices. 
A rehabilitation service is maintained so that veterans have a chance 
to explore post-hospitalizadon employment while sdll patients. Also 
a large outpatient and dental service is provided. 

The Administradan manages an extensive vocational rehabilita- 
tion and educational service. Under both the Vocational Rehabilita^ 
tion Act (for disabled veterans) and the Servicemen’s Readjustment 
Act (the ''G.L Bill”), eligible veterans may obtain education or 
training at governmental expense. Vocational rehabilitation is pro- 
vided for veterans with service-incurred or aggravated disabilities 
who are found to need such training to restore their employability. 

Loans are guaranteed for veterans by the Administration. An 
eligible veteran may negotiate a loan, through a business institution 
or a private lender, for home, farm, or business purposes. The Ad- 
ministration will guarantee the loan up to 50 per cent of the loan, or 
a maximum of ^000 on real estate and $lcoo on non-real estate 
loans. It also conducts the worldb largest system of mutual in- 
surance j from 194^-1946 it wrote more than eighteen million National 
Service Life Insurance policies, having a face value of almost one 
hundred and fifty billion dollars. Almost one-third of this amount 
is still in force. In addition ^,375,000,000 worth of United States 
Government Life Insurance is still in force on the lives of 
veterans of World War L** 

SOCIAL SECURITY 

The Social Security Act established a new federal agency in the 
public welfare field, Social Security Board. It was given direct 
admiiustrative responsibility for old-age.flisurancc and general super- 
vision over unemployment compensation and the public assistance 
programs administered by the states. Three Board members re- 

' ” Adapted from material made available by Theodore Zillman, Office of 
Veterans Affairs, University of Wisconsin. 
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ceived annual salaries of liOjOOO^ and it was specified that not fflOK 
than two were to belong to the same political party and they were to 
give full time to the affairs of the bojiind. They were to serve for six 
years, except that one of the first appointees served for two and 
another for four years. The Board was empowered to organize a 
staff, fix compensation and appoint attorneys and experts without 
regard to civil service laws. 

Actually, a large part of the administrative and executive duties 
were handled by the Executive Director. Thus, the Board was 
largely — although by no means exclusively — policy-making. The 
work of the various bureaus, for example, was supervised by the 
Executive Director and all lines of responsibility between executive 
and administrative personnel passed through his ofice. Also, the 
Executive Director was responsible for the conduct of Board Activ- 
ities with the states. 

For administrative purposes the country was divided into twelve 
regions with a Regional Director responsible directly to the Exec- 
utive Director. Originally, the Regional Directors were appointed 
by the President during May and June, 7936, and shortly thereafter 
the regional offices were established. Regional Directors were ^ven 
general supervision of ail the Board's activities in the region, inchid- 
ing the relationship with the states and the direct operation of old- 
age insurance. 

The Social Security Board followed the bureau atructore of or- 
ganization developed by the old-line federal departments. Each 
bureau was headed by a director, responsible to the Board through 
the Executive Director. Directors determined bureau policy, sub- 
ject to final approval by the Board. Two hinds of bureaus -- operat- 
ing and service — were established. The three operating bureaus 
corresponded to the divisions of the basic law, Old-Age Insurance, 
Unemployment Coiupensation, and Public Assistance. The service 
bureaus included Accounts and Audits, Business Management, In- 
formational Service, and Research and Statistics. In addition, a 
General Counsers Office and the Office of the Actuary were estab- 
lished.” 

When the Board was first set up there was a demand for immediate 
action in respect to state plans, many of which were already in ex- 
istence. Plans for public assistance came from the states as early as 
December, 1935, before the regional offices were established and by 
February, 1936, thirty-eight state plans were approved. In unem- 

” Richard E, Wyatt and William H. Wandd, The Social SeeuntyAa in 
Operation (Washington: The Graphic Arts Press, 1937), pp. 15-29. 
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ployiQ^nt compensation there was a somewhat slower starL Wi»< 
consin was the only state with an unemployment compensation law 
prior to the passage of the federal act and only fifteen states adopted 
unemployment compensation laws during 1935 and 1936. After the 
presidential election in 1936, however, there was an avalanche of 
laws passed in special sessions. 

Very early, therefore, the Board was conlronted with a major issue 
of policy: it could have insisted that each state plan be In complete 
operadon before federal grants were forthcoming; or it could have 
taken a long-range view with the expectadon that a smooth-working 
efficient* system would be developed later. It accepted the seoond 
view and, accordingly, federal funds were made avrdlable as soon as 
a state met the tasic requirements of the federal Act* 

Several changes have occurred in the administratlva structure of 
sodal security since the passage of the Act in 1935, The Federal 
Security Agency came into existence July i, 1939, as a by-product of 
the Reorganization Act of 1939* The President, under this act, was 
directed to investigate the organization of all agencies of the federal 
government and authorized to submit to Congress a reorganization 
plan. Such a plan was to take effect sixty days after its transmittal 
unless in the meantime die two houses disapproved. Pursuant to 
the act the President submitted five plans, the Federal Security 
Agency being directly and specifically concerned with the first, second, 
and fourth. 

The first plan (submitted April 25, 1939] provided for the establish- 
ment of the Federal Security Agency, and placing therein the Civil- 
ian Conservation Corps, the National Youth Administration, the 
Office of Education, the Public Health Service, and the Social Se^ 
curity Board. This plan also provided for the transfer of the func- 
tions and personnel of the United States Employment Service from 
the Department of Labor to the Sodal Security Board. 

The second plan (authorized May 9, 1939) transferred to the Fed- 
eral Security Agency for administration by the Office of Education, 
the Radio Service and provided for participation by the Agency in 
certain operations of the American Printing House for the Blind. 
The fourth and final plan (authorized June 30, 1940) transferred to 
the Agency the Food and Drug Administration, except those func- 
tions relating to the administration of the Insecticide Act of 1910 
and the Nai^ Stores Act. Also the activities of the Department of 

* Frank Bane, "The Social Security Board and State Organizations,*' 
Annsis (of the American Academy of Political and Social Science), VoL 202 
(March, 1939), pp, 137-44. 
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Interior relating to St Elizabeth's Hospital, Freedman's Hospital, 
Howard University, and the Columbia Institution for the Deaf were 
so transferred.* 

. The establishment of the Federal Security Agency was at this time 
of very little significance in the administration of soda! security. 
The Board remained intact and the routine administration continued, 
as in the past, through the Executive, Director, the directors of 
bureaus, and the regional offices. According to the plan the Adminis- 
trator of the Federal Security Administration was interposed be- 
tween the Chairman of tne Board and the President It meant that 
the board ceased being an Independent agency and became part of a 
large unit which should have been a federal department of social wel- 
fare rather than the Federal Security Agency. Although the change 
meant little to the Board at that time It called attention to the great 
need for reorganization, coordination, and integration of all federal 
health, welfare, and education agencies. This was to come in a more 
pronounced form in 1946. 

On July 16, 1946, the Federal Security Agency was reorganized 
pursuant to President Truman's Reorganization Plan, Number 
Two.* The Social Security Administration was established as one 
of the four operating branches of the Agency under the direction of 
Watson B. Miller, Federal Security Administrator. 

The Social Security Adrainbtration includes the three programs for 
which die Sodal Security Board has responsibility — old-age and sur- 
vivors’ insurance, unemployment compensation, and public assisN 
ante. In adffition the activities of the Children’s Bureau transferred 
from die Department of Labor have befcn given to the Social Security 
Administration. Arthur J. Altmeyer, formerly Chairman of the Sc^ 
dal Security Board, became Commissioner for Sodal Security and 
Williaoi L. Mitchell, formerly Assistant Executive Director, became 
Deputy Commissioner. 

^ucation, Health. and Medical Care, and Special Services are the 
other three operating branches of the Agency. The former Office of 
Education and the American Printing ^use for the Blind, Colum- 
bia Institution for the Deaf, and Roward University compose the 
Education Branch. The Health and Medical Care Branch includes 
the United States Public Health Sendee, St Elizabeth's and Freed- 
men’s hospitals, and the Division of Vital Statistics (formerly a part 
of the Bureau of Census, Department of Commerce). Grouped 
under Spedal Services are the Food and Drug Administration, 

“ First Annuel Ptpm ^ tht Federal Security AdminUtraHmi ipp, p, 101 

* H. R. Document, No. 59$, 79th Cong., and Seas. 
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Office of Vocational H)diabiIitation» Office qf War Property Plotri- 
butlon, ihe U.S. Employee's ‘Compensation Commission, and the 
newly prfated Appeals Board.’^ 

rKe organization jof the agency and the Social Security Adminis- 
tration is esqplained in the accompanying charts. Althcmgb each one 
of the branclm is headed by a conumssioner who \s directly respon- 
sible to the administratpr it is expected that the day-to-day activi- 
ties of the services will be decentralized. It is also expected that the 
Eederal Security Agency will eventually be made into a Department 
of Health, Welfare, and Education with a Secret;^ in charge. 
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TEDE&AUSTATE RELATIOirSHIPS 


Jrt the KjHe of the kd- 

eral govemujent in relation to the states ijt U well to recognize the 
type of government we have in these United States. Our government 
is feieral, that is, the powers of govQprnent are (livided batween the 
natbn and the states. This distribution has been made by the Con- 
stitution and cannot be altered by national or state legislation. The 
powers ^ven to the ;iational government are enuiperated, with the 
assun^Uon that authority not so delegated remains with the 
states. 

Some students of government haye noted that the use of the 
term statt may be misleading in describing American government. 
A state is usually a unit of government ** possessing full powers of 
sovereigAty and recognized ^ a teguiiar member of the family of 
nations This concept is not applicable to the American states. 
Tkepe students think that this “confusion in terminoJogy” might 
have been avoided if the states had followed the example of Ken- 
tucky, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, and Virginia, dl of which are 
officially known as -commonwealths. The term cumrnnw^aith refers 
to a separate political entity, but does not imply that ch? unit has 
complete sovereignty.^ 

Whether the for^-eight jurisdictions are known as states or com- 
monwealths is of no great importance in describing the authority of 
the federal government, a government of delegated powen^ The 
govcfWTient, however, is not limited to those powers expressly con- 
ferred upon it; its implied pow^s have become as ertensive as the 
powers expressly conferred. During several periods jn our history 
there have been definite national manifestations. A wave of nation- 
afism was introduced following the Civil War and during this period 
the federal powers were increased as a reaction against the ri^ts of 
southern states. During the twentieth century, particularly during 
the presidential terms of Franklin D. Roosevelt and during the New 
Deal, a similar expression of national authority has talun place. 

^ W. ^rooke Graves, Amfricm Skit (Boston; Heath, Third 

E^tion, 1947), ppw 18-19. 
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The assumption of authority by the federal government at the ex- 
pense of the states has been accomplished not only through an ex- 
pression of nationaiism but In other ways as well. One of tl^e ways 
nas been by direct transfer of power to thegovernmcnt through amend- 
ments to the Constitution. The sixteenth amendment, for example, 
made it possible for the Congress to le^slate a national income tax. 
Congress was given authority over the manufacture, transportation, 
and sale of intoxicating beverages by the eighteenth amendment. 
Additional authority also has been given to it through judicial in- 
terpretation, 'There has been a definite trend in the direction of a 
liberal interpretation of many powers conferred by the Constitutian 
upon the federal government For example, the power to regulate 
interstate commerce has been consistently ei^ianded by judicial in- 
terpretation. 

Tedcral aid given to the states for many purposes has also added, 
at least indirectly, to the power and authority of die federal govern- 
ment at the expense of the states. By means of grants-in-aid the 
government offered inducements to the states that led to federal su- 
pervision over activities that were formerly controlled exclusively 
by the states. While the actual details of a^nistradon have been 
left to the states the government has played ar important advisory 
and supervisory role.* 

In spite of the tremendous growth of federal authority and the 
dwindling of the authority of the states we still have a federal system 
of government. While the government may give grants^n-aid to the 
states for public welfare and, therefore, have a supervisory relation^ 
ship with the states It does not administer the state programs, The 
states still have a wide range of latitude in the administration of 
these programs^ the government merely establishes minimum stand- 
ards and does not operate the state programs. 

Thus the states arc free to decide the type of welfare programs 
they wish to have. For a variety of reasons there are great differences 
in the programs. Some of these differences may be attributed to the 
fiscal capacity of the state. In general, the amount of federal funds 
allocated to the states depends upon the amount appropriated by the 
states for the services. A wealthy state, therefore, is more apt to have 
higher grants for public assistance than a poor state. Some states 
have more pronounced traditions of local government than others. 
New England and midwestern states, as a result, have locally ad- 

* Austin F. MacDonald, American SfaU Govemmenf end Administration 
(New Yoric: Crowell, 1940), pp. 29-53; G. Bates and OW P. Field, 
State Government (New York: Harper, 1928)^ Pp. 13-43. 
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mlnisteredj state supervised public assistance programs; many west- 
ern states, where this tradition has not been so definite, have state 
administered programs. 


STATE LEOISLATU&ES AND PUBLIC ADMlinSTRATlOK 

Under the doctrine of the separation of powers the legislative 
branch is the source of all adnunistradve authority. The adminis- 
trative branch is concerned with the administration of laws as passed 
by the legislature and interpreted by the judiciary. Thus it is the 
legislature which determines how the administrative branch of state 
government shall be organized; how its various duties shall be dis- 
tributed; and what methods, policies, and procedures shall be em- 
ployed by the agency. In the final analysis it is the legislature that 
has the i-esponsibility for the direction and control of state administra- 
tion. 

State legislatures differ in the manner in which they elect to control 
or direct ^ admlrustrative affairs of the state. The esetent to which 
the lepslaturc seeks by direct legislation to determine the exact ad- 
ministrative structure involves a number of very important Issues. 
The main question is: Shall the legislature atop with the creation of 
the services, or shall it also presciibc its internal structure? Addi- 
tional questions are; Shall the legislature grant to the governor, 
acting in his capacity as head of administration, power to determine 
the specific organizadon of the various units created by the legis- 
lature? Shall the legislature allow the departments themselves to 
determine their own internal structure? 

In general, broad grants of power to create new administrative 
structures have not been conlen^ upon the chief executive, either 
by the state or federal governments. With the exception of the emer- 
gencies of World Wars 1 and II and the deprestion no such grants 
have been made to the President. The question of the desirability 
of defining the precise internal organization of departments is a dif- 
ferent matter. The subdivisions of many of the departments of fed- 
eral government are of such a technical nature that they might well 
be given statutory status. The creation of bureaus in the Federal 
Security Administration is, for example, a question of important 
public pokey, particularly because of the agency's relations with the 
states. Should not the people determine, through thdr elected repre- 
sentatives in Congress, whether or not there should be separate 
bureaus for the federal supervision of child welfare and public assist- 
ance? 
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The question of personnel is a much more delicate issue. Here 
also we are confronted with a determination of the point at which 
legislative direction should cease and administrative discretion begin. 
In considering this question wc should recognize two classes of em- 
ployees: (i) those who direct the services and, therefore, have a 
closer and more definite relationship with the legislature; and (2) 
those who have subordinate positions with limited opportunities for 
independent action and personal discretion. For the first group of 
employees there seems to be little doubt that the legislature should 
determine the number of such positions and the authority and com- 
pensation for them. The legislature creates the agency and is respon- 
sible to the people for its operation. The executives of the agency, 
therefore, should be appmnted by and be responsible to, the legisla- 
ture, or appointed by a board which, in turn, has been created by the 
legislature. It does not seem necessary, however, for the legislature 
to exercise the same degree of control over the second class of em- 
ployees. This does not mean that it should not prescribe general 
rules for t^e selection, tenure, promotion, and retirement of this 
class of personnel It would seem unwise to prescribe by statute the 
exact numbers, specific salaries, and precise duties of subordinate 
personnel It is not necessary for the legislature to pass a line-item 
budget specifying the compensation of each individual employee in 
a state department. A lump sum appropriation for the personnel of 
a department, leaving wholly to the discretion of the agency and the 
state dvil service commission the precise manner of expenditure, 
seems to be the preferable practice. 

There is also a question as to the extent to which the legislature 
should prescribe the rules and regulations to be followed by the 
agency. On the one hand, if the legislature prescribes in detail the 
operation of the agency it prevents the agency hxim adapting itself 
to changing conditions. On the other hand, if the agency is given 
rule-making powers that are exceptionally broad the agency may be- 
come in effect a part of the legislative branch of the government. 
The best practice seems to be for the legislature to prescribe the de- 
tails of the over-all administrative organization — such as the di- 
visional structure and the duties of the divisions — but to give to 
the agency the power to make the necessary rules and regulations for 
the operation of the various pre^rams. Many state legislatures, how- 
ever, have failed to recognize the wisdom of such a policy and still 
prescribe definite rules for the operation of agency programs.* 

* W. F, Willoughby, Prineiplej of Ltgislatm 0rgaai2aiim and Adminis- 
tniion (Washington: The Biookinga Institution, I934), pp. 113-56. 
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In spite of federal grants>in-ald» which are a very important factor 
in determining the scope and extent of our public welfare services, it 
should be recognized that the states are still the most important 
sources of authority in this field. The Social Security Administra^ 
don merely prescribes minimum standards below which the public 
assistance programs of the states are not permitted to fall. Other- 
wise the states are responsible for the direcdon, the adequacy, the 
scope, and the oiganizadon of the programs. 

In some instances states have complained of federal dictation, 
often for pardsan political reasons. Some states have attempted* to 
blame the federal government for disapproving proposals that are 
obviously not in conformity with the Social Security Act. Recendy 
states have passed laws that arc purposely not in conformity that 
have clauses stating “this act shall not take efiect until approved by 
the federal Sodal Security Administration.” Most of these are so- 
called “ allotment acts” providing that recipients of old-age assistance 
or aid to the blind shall not have the first $10, 115, or f 20 of monthly 
income taken into consideration in determining their need. The 
Social Security Act states that all income and resources from what- 
ever source must be taken into account in determining the assistance 
grants of recipients. Although the legislatures pass these acts know- 
ing that they will not be approved, ^ter disapproval legislators say 
to the advocates of such provisions that they arc inoperadve only 
because of the dictation of the federal government This is not the 
most serious consideradon of this procedure. The passage of such 
laws seems to surrender legislative authority to an outside agency. 
Acts of the state legislature should stand or fall on their own merits 
and should he Intcrprettd by the 5tate supreme court, not by a fed- 
eral agency. 

Disparaging comments have been made regarding the quality of 
American legislators since the founding of the country. While many 
of the statements are insignificant it must be admitted that some of 
them arc the comments of unbiased and qualified observers. The 
judgment of Anthony Trollope, who came to visit America in 1861, 
and Charles Dickens, who was here twenty years before, may be 
dismissed as biased. Trollope thought that state legislatures were 
filled with men of inferior mentality and Dickens referred to the 
United States Congress as an example of ‘'wheels that move the 
meanest pervemion of virtuous polidcal machinery that the worst 
tools ever wrought.” Another foreign viator, Harriet Martineau, 
made more just and acouate observadons. She declared that “ the 
best men arc not in office.” 
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Oa the other hand many native Americans in responsible positions 
have commented on the lack of alnllty of state legislators. Governor 
Emmet O'Neal of Alabama declared in 1914 “that there has been a 
steady decline in the average standard of ability, independence, and 
intelligence of the membership of our state legislatures.” Professor 
J. R. Commons once declared that “very often the IcgUlarivc body b 
below the average citizenship of the community.” 

It has been fashionable over a long period of time to speak dis- 
paragingly of our state legislatures. As Robert Luce has written we 
“delight in finding fault with our public servants as part of the 
American democratic tradition. The habit has grown on us until 
we are possessed by 11 ” * Responsible Americans who have been in 
positions to observe the work of our state legislatures have been im- 
pressed by tlieir improvement. The late Charles McCarthy, who 
was Director of tlie Wisconsin te^slative Reference library, was 
in a position to know more about state legislators than most men. 
He wrote that it is the custom to laugh at lawmakers as very ordi- 
nary individuals who are interested in politics, but be noted that the 
Wisconrin state legislature was composed of men above the average 
in every respect, Furthermore he declared that the Wisconsin legis- 
lature improved from year to year.* 

Criticism should probably ix directed at legislative organization 
and structure rather than at the caliber of individual members. Pres- 
ent systems are practically the same as those of a hundred years ago. 
In spite of the tremendous soda! and economic changes that have 
come about during that period of rime we still are 5tn:^mg with a 
legislative system designed for a simple, agrarian society. With the 
exception of the consdturional amendment which permitted Ne- 
braska to adopt a unicameral legislature in 1936, we luve made few 
fruitful attempts at state legislative reform since the adoption of the 
federal constitution. 

The weaknesses of ^ur present le^ladve system are ie^on. In 
the first place, legislatures often are large and unwieldy bodies. The 
size of the lower houses ranged in I949 from thirty-five members in 
Delaware to 399 in New Hampshire. State senates ranged In mem- 
bership from seventeen in Delaware and Nevada to sixty-seven in 
Minnesota. Theoretically, a large legislative body gives complete 

* Robert A. Luce, legislative AismiUes (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 

jMpP- 3 a 198-318* 

* Charles McCarthy, TAe Fwrenjiw Jifej (New York; Macmillaii, 1912), 
P-90- 
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representation, but actual practice Jias demonstrated thiit a large 
membership is often detrimental to representation. Large bodies 
arc not deliberative and the individual members must surrender some 
of their rights to indulge in debate. 

Many state legislatures use cumbersome and ineffective methods. 
The speaker of the lower house with his political power often becomes 
the dominant figure in the legislature. His power of appointment of 
standing committees, reference of bills to committees, and control 
of the committee on rules are all-powerful. Antiquated legislative 
rules, particularly in regard to committees, aid and abet his power. 

The doctrine of the separation of powers, while excellent in theory, 
has led in many instances to a pronounced lack of coopenition[betwcen 
the legislature and the executive. This is particularly true where 
the governor disagrees with the legislature or belongs to a different 
political party than the majority of the legislators. Thus deadlocks 
may occur on the development of administrative policies In a state. 

Tliere often has been a failure of state legislatures Co provide 
responsible leadership. Some people have attributed this, in part 
at least, to the biennial system. Others believe that it is primarily 
caused by the doctrine of separation of powers. It is, of course, 
difficult to provide leadership for a legislative body composed of two 
houses. Even though the governor Is the head of state government 
and ks most important offidal, he is denied any direct connection 
with the legislature.* 

Numerous proposals have been made for strengthening our legis- 
lative branch of government in the states. First of all, there have 
been proposals for improving the quality of legislators. Many be- 
lieve that a reduction in the number of members is necessary in order 
to accomplish this objective. A state legislature should be large 
enough to be representative of the electorate and should be small 
enough to permit deliberation without resorting to incessant com- 
mittee maneuvering. The trend, however, appears to be in the op- 
posite direction. From 1920 to 1935 only three states reduced the 
size of their legislatures while thirteen increased the size of their sen- 
ates and seventeen increased the number in their lower houses- 

Suggestions also have been made for changes in election methods 
with a view toward making the le^slatures more lepresentative. 

• A, E, Buck, Modemmng Our State legis/a/umf Pamphlet Series, No. 
4 (Philadelphia: The Americsin Academy of Politi^ and Sodal Science, 
1936), pp. 1-11. See also TAe of the Sfairs (Chlcaga: CouticU 

of State GovenutieatB, 194£)> p< 107. 
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The plurality election plan m lUinois often is cited as a good example. 
Illinois has a system of ounulative voting under which three repre- 
sentatives to the lower house are elected from each senatorial dis- 
trict. A voter may cast his vote for one, two, or three candidates. 
This system assures the minority party of approximately one^third 
of the seats in the lower house. Longer terms of office, recall of mem- 
bers, and civil service status for the legislative assistants also have 
been suggested. 

Proposals have likewise been made to improve legislative prac- 
tices, such as streamlining of the committee system with the elimina- 
tion of many committees and jobt committees between the two 
houses. Lobbying has become a'major problem in many state legis- 
latures and it has been proposed that attempts be made to regulate 
lobbying activities. The lobbyist is required to register in many 
states; to give the name of his employer and to state the specific 
provisions in which he is interested. In addition some states (such as 
Wisconsin) require the lobbyist at the close of the session to file a 
sworn statement of receipts and disbursements in connection with 
his work. 

It has been suggested that the volume of legislation at a session be 
limited, thus improving the quality of legislation, In order Co ac- 
complish this, shorter and less frequent sessions have been proposed, 
and also the elimination of some private and local billa, a more ex- 
tensive use of the initiative and referendum, and the organization 
of a legislative council to formulate a definite legislative policy. Of 
these proposals the one relating to the creation of a legislative coun- 
cil seems to be the most practical and one of the most constructive. 
Three states ^Wisconsin, Michigan^ and Kansas — created such 
councils prior to 1936, In general, legislative councils collect infor- 
mation, make investigations in regard to«public policy, make studies 
of proposed bills, and prepare legislative programs.' 

Whatever the shortcomings of our state legislatures they are the 
source of the power and authority of our state and local public welfare 
services. Th^ create the state public welfare authorities, mab pro- 
visions for their administration, and appropriate the funds for icir 
use, At times it may be difficult for a public welfare worbr to accept 
the decisions of the legislature, but ^nce state legislators, as the 
elected representatives of the people, determine basic public welfare 
policy in the states it is the public welfare worker’s duty, if he wishes 
to remain in the state service, to execute these policies to the best of 
his ability. 


^ pp, 12-34. 
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TYPE OF STATE AUTHORITY 

The State legislature in establishing a state department of public 
welfare has a choice of three well-known types of departments: the 
administrative board, the executive board, and the single adminis- 
trator, The single-headed department has certain obvious advan- 
tages. Responsibility is easily fixed and there is relatively little 
opportunity to escape evasion of responsibility. With a board there 
is a somewhat different situation. Responsibility is not centered, 
but is difiused among five, seven, or even more individuals. There 
are arguments that can be advaneed in favor of an executive board or 
commission. One of these is that added wisdom results from the con- 
sultation of numerous individuals. Another is that a board provides 
greater continuity than a single executive. The successor to a single 
executive may radically alter the program of his predecessor, but 
board members with overlapping terms are not faced with this prob- 
lem. It is also claimed that boards permit representation of the 
different interests in the states — political, social, and economic. It 
is contended that hoard members bring a greater degree of demo- 
cratic control to the administration; board members are not usually 
professional administrators and they are apt to have definite polit- 
ical and civic alignments which make them relatively close to the de- 
sires of the electorate. 

The single executive operates T^thout the advice or counsel of a 
board. He is appointed by the governor and operates on the same 
basis in state government as a cabinet officer in the federal service. 
The lUinQis Department of Public Welfare * Is the classic example 
of this type of authority. The director of the department has, since 
1917, been appointed by the governor and is respon^bie to him. 
Unfortunately, partisan politics has, on numerous occasions, domi- 
nated the Illinois department. Thus it can hardly be cited as typical 
of what might he accomplished through such an authority. 

If the state decides that it prefers a board to a single executive it 
must then decide on the type of board. One type is the administra- 
tive board which is usually composed of three, five, or seven persons 
appmnted by the governor (and often confirmed by the state senate). 
The board members are not full-time pwd employees, but by law they 
are given administrative responsibility for the program. Very few 
state boards of public welfare have retained a^inistrative power 

* A state authority which, sbee 1944, has administered primarily the wel- 
fare institutions of the state. Public asristance is administered by me Public 
Aid Commissioti which, in spite of its name, is a policy-making board. 
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for themselves, but some boards delegate less responsibility than 
others to the executive officer. In most instances the board dele- 
gates all but the policy-making functions to the executive officer and 
becomes a policy-making board. 

An executive board is usually composed of three members ap- 
pointed by the governor for definite terms. They give full time to 
the department on a salary basis. Usually they divide the work 
of the department, but operate jointly as ^ pollcy-makmg board. 
One board member, for example, may be in charge of buuness man- 
agement, another in charge of institutions, and the third in charge 
of the assistance and service programs. In addition, they meet regu- 
larly as a board to determine departmental policy. 

SINGLE VERSUS MULTIPLE AGENCIES 

In addition to making a decision as to the type of administration 
the state must also decide as to whether the public welfare authority 
shall be multiple or single. Some states have elected to integrate 
all of their welfare agencies in one comprehensive unit. This was 
clearly the trend from J917, when Illinois adopted its Cml Adminis- 
trative Code and established such a department, until the establish- 
ment of the Federal Emergency Relief Administration in 193a and the 
passage of the Sodal Security Act m 1935. During this period state 
after sutc established over-all welfare departments, administered 
with or without a board. 

Tlus trend was altered with the creation of emergency agencies 
that were established during the depresdon period. These agencies 
were almost universally set up apart from the established welfare 
authority. New York set the pattern with the organization of the 
Temporary Emergency Relief Administration as separate from the 
Department of Social Welfare, When grants-in-aid for public assist- 
ance resulted In the establishment of permanent public assistance 
authorities the states were faced with the question of whether the 
public asristancG programs should be administered by a separate 
agency or an over-all welfare authority. 

Larger states have usually established a separate department for 
the administration of public assistance, Illinois established in 1935 
a Di virion of Old-Age Assistance in the State Department of Public 
Welfare.* Unemployment relief, however, continued to be super- 

• For a detailed accoutit of the history of the division see Arthur P. Miles^ 
Federal Aid and Pviik yfssistam in Ilihtois (Chicago; University of Chicago 

1941), pp. 159-^ 
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vised by the Illinois Emergency belief Commission which became 
officially known as the Illiaois Public Aid Commission. In 1944 the 
Illinois Public Aid Commission became the administrative unit for 
old-age assistance, aid to the blind, and aid to dependent children. 
In addition it supervises the administration of general relief in the 
localities. The Department of Public Welfare administers the wel- 
fare institutions and certain welfare programs, such as the child 
welfere services and a newly created Department of Public Safety 
administers the correctional and custodi^ institutions. New York 
has separate state departments for public assistance, corrections, and 
mental hygiene.^ 

The history of welfare iDtegradon in Wisconsin has been interest- 
ing although not necessarily typical of all jurisdictions. Wisconsin 
established a state board in 1871, which became an administrative 
Board of Control in 1891. The Board managed state institutions 
and administered certdn welfare services, such as child welfare 
and state-wide probation and parole. Emergency relief for the un- 
employed was administered by the Wisconsin Emergency' Relief 
Admlnlstradon which was a part of the state Industrial Commission. 
In 1936 the public assistance programs were given to the newly 
created state Pension Dqjartment for supervision and administra- 
doD. In 1937 the state of Wlscondn had the following departments 
administering welfare services' State Board of Control, Public Wel- 
fare Department, State Department of Mental Hygiene, Department 
of Corrections, and State Pension Department A special commis- 
sion was appointed by die governor to study the problem, and In 1917 
it recommended that the state's welfare services be administered 
in three departments. These would be: Social Security, Mental 
Hygiene, and Correcdons,^ 

The state l^idature, however, created one Department of Public 
Welfare to administer public assistance, corrections, and mental 
hygiene. Thus Wisconsin has a public welfare authority similar to 
New Jersey's Department of Institudons and Agencies which ad- 
ministers public assistance, social welfare, mental hygiene, and cor- 
rections. 

There are a number of arguments for multiple public welfare au- 

Marietta Stevenson, PuHic We^art Admintstretitm (New York; Mac- 
ndllan, 1938), pp. $7^8, 

?uirtt Weifere In ff^iseonsin (Madison; Citizens Committee on Public 
Welfare, 1937). See also Benjamin Glassbeig, “ Wiaconain's Increasing Pub- 
lic Welfare A^ndes," Tke Cmpass^ Jgiimel of the Ammcan Association cf 
Socid Workers, Vol. XIX, No. i (January, 1938), pp. 3-7. 
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thonties. It has been contended that integration between the cor- 
rectional, assistance, and institutional services can best be achieved 
by an over-all agency administering all of these services. There are 
obvious interrelationships between these services which, it has been 
claimed, can be facilitated to the greatest extent if there is one exec- 
utive rather than three. It may be easier to secure a well-qualified 
administrator to serve as an executive of an over-all department; 
the responsibility, prestige, and salary presumably will attract such 
an individual. Also it is contended that the legislature, which grants 
the authority and provides the funds, reacts more favorably to a 
large unified department than to a number of small departments. 

It is believed by many that the service aspects — such as accounting, 
research and statistics, and public relations — can be done better 
for a large than for a small department. A small department is not 
in a position to afford the services of a qualified corps of experts in 
accounting, research, and public relations. Finally, it is clmnied that 
it is logical to administer related services in one department Thus 
it is believed by some to be unwise to duplicate the administrative 
superstructures for corrections, assistance, and institutions. In this 
respect, however, it is significant to note that most commentators 
no longer believe that public health and public welfare should be ad- 
ministered by a single state department of government although 
formerly there were many who contended that one state department 
should administer both public health and public welfare. 

On the other hand it is contended that public assistance, ’correc- 
tional, and institutional services are large enough in most states to 
warrant separate departmental status. Logically, these advocates 
believe that the states should have departments of public welfare, 
corrections, and mental hygiene. It is also contended that direct ac- 
cess to the governor is often essential for the assistance, correctional, 
or institutional programs of the state. Without separate depart- 
mental status this right could not prevail.^ Furthermore it is be- 
lieved by many that it is easier to recruit and retain executives for 
the various services if they are gjven the status of department direc- 
tors. In the fourth place there are many who declare that these 
services are administered with greater efficiency if they are separate 
entities. Large departments, it is ssud, lead to a sdfling amount of 
delay, confusion; and red tape.^ 

^ Conversely,-- it is argued that the governor of a state is a busy man and 
should not he seen on official business by any but the exemtivea of the largest 
units of govesument m the state. 

u See Ellen C Potter, “ Coordinatian of State and Local Units for Wei- 
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Theoretical arguments, however well presented, appear to have 
had relatively little impression upon the jwttcrn of state organiza^ 
don. Two factore appear to be uppermost in deternuning the states’ 
welfare structures — the peculiar history of the welfare service in the 
state and, in more recent yearsj the size of the state. Originally 
the older states established over-all welfare authorities, starring ^rith 
the Massachusetts State Board of Charities in 1863. New York, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Illinois followed this example. In more re- 
cent years these states have reorganized thdr services and have gen- 
crally established separate departments for assistance, corrections, 
and mental hygiene. 

Other states — such as Wisconsin and New Jersey — have had 
somewhat similai backgrounds, but have not elected to establish 
separate departments for the various services. In these states there 
hu been a long history of state responsibility, but the states are not 
as large as New York, Massachusetts, and Illinois. Thus, it is quite 
posrible that the over-all authorities in New Jersey and Wisconsin arc 
as efficient as the multiple authorities in larger states. It may also 
be true that they serve their states better than would multiple au- 
thorities. 

In the final analysis, the question of multipb versus single stete 
authorities is not important Organizational structures are often 
artificial and not too meaningful in administration. It is, for example, 
possible that divisions of departments in some states are as independ- 
ent as departments in other states. Efficiency and consistency in 
administration are determined not by charts and graphs of the ad- 
ministrative structure, but by the vision, spirit, professional com- 
petence, and personal integrity of the employees. 

STATE ADMINISTERED AND STATE SUPERVISED PROGRAMS 

State departments of public welfare may administer the programs 
in the localities directly from the state office or they may supervise 
the administration of the programs in the localities. Under state 
administered programs the local offices arc subdivisions of the state 
offices and the employees in the local offices are state empbyees. 
Auditing and statistical work for the local offices, under such ppo- 

fiue Admiiustration: New Jersey,” Social Senue RevieWt Vol. VII, No. 3 
{September, 1933), pp. 383-95; Blanche L. La Du, “Minnesota*’ in Uid,, 
pp. 395-406; and Robert T, Lansdalc and Byron T. Hippie Jr., “Integra- 
tioa ii Welf&Te Serricea — State Organiiatiwi,” SwinI Srmr? 

Vol. XX, Nol 1 (March, 1946), pp, i-ia 
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grams, is' centralized, and the assistance checks are sent out from the 
state office. Since statistical reports are usually a by-product of fi- 
nancial data they are compiled in the state office. It is not difficult 
to lyiderstand why small states such as Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
and Delaware^ or why some of the newer and less populous states of 
the West would establish state administered programs. But it is less 
obvious why large populous states like Illinois would have such pro- 
grams. It has been suggested that one reason for these programs is 
the absence of local financial participation. While this may be a 
precipitating factor it need not be so. Numerous states have locally 
administered, state supervised programs without local financial par- 
ticipation. Furthermore it ,is not inconceivable that local financial 
participation could be secured without local administration. The 
county could raise a certain definite tax and turn it over to the state 
for expenditure for the assistance program. 

Locally administered, state supervised programs place greater re^ 
sponsibility for interpretation to the localities upon the state de- 
partments. Funds are spent locally and careful and complete audita 
of expenditures have to be made. Employees are county employees 
selected in accordance inth merit system standards. The states have 
supervisory stafis that carry on consultative relationships with the 
county departments. Usually the county departments have policy- 
making boards and the county directors arc more aware of thdr 
respond bill ties for informing the public about the program. In gen- 
eral there is greater opportunity for local participation in this type of 
program. 

It has been claimed that greater uniformity results from state ad- 
ministered prqgraxns. This is a doubtful canteDtion. Even under 
state administered programs the employees are members of a local 
community subject to the same pressures as county employees. State 
siqjervision must still be exerdsed, but under state administered 
programs there sometimes has been hesitancy to have an adequate 
field staff. It Is possible to have as much vatiadon in state adminis- 
tered as in state supervised programs. Eligibility for assistance must 
be determined m the locality and under the various systems indi- 
vidual employees have latitude in determimng eligibility and the 
amount of the grant State administration is not able to alter’ this 
human element, 

Some states may have state supervised assistance programs and 
state administered service programs. The child welfare service pro- 
grams, being relatively small in comparison with the assistance pro- 
grams and being somewhat more experimental in nature, are (rften 
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state admi]usteted« This may introduce some complications) pri- 
marily because the child weliare worker is presumably under Xh^ ad- 
mioistratiye direction of the executive of the county department but 
is also under the sopervi^on of the state division of child welfare. In 
the final analysis it often means that the county director has only 
nombial control over child welfare workers. 

When the Social Security Act was passed and state administered 
and state supervised programs made their appearance many thought 
that subsequent experience would demonstrate that one of the two 
was superior. In the meantime we have learned that the differences 
between the two are not fundamental. State supervised programs 
are often as tightly controlled and as uniform as state administered 
programs. Many state administered programs have developed pro- 
grams of local interpretation and have become more fiexible in operar 
tion than some state supervised programs. The state and federal 
governments which provide at least 75 per cent of the funds in all 
the states, mold, howver indirectly, the course and direction of local 
administration. 

INTERNAL ORGANISATION 

The organization of a Large-scale enterprise, such as a state public 
welfare authority, should be based upon principles that have been 
tested through experience. Some of the most important of these 
are: (i) The success of the administration depends in large measure 
upon a thorough, comprehensive, and analytic appraisal of the ob- 
jeetives of the service. (2) The areas of administration should be 
clearly defined. In a public welfare service this means that the re- 
lationship between the state office, the state supervisory staff, and the 
county departments of public welfare should be carefully delineated. 
The state supervisory staff should have adequate independence and 
flexibility, written rules and regulations should be clear and complete, 
and the authority of the county departments should be extensive 
enough to cope with the ptoblems at hand. (3) The work of the 
department should he divided into units that reflect the predominant 
functions of the service. An executive needs to be in charge of 
departmental administration and the number of division heads te- 
sponsibie directly to him should be kept at a minimum. Lines of 
authority should be definite but not rigid, and the authority of 
division heads should be equal.** 

“ Marshall E, Dbiock, Medm PoliHcs and ddminimtiQn (New York: 
American Book, 1937), pp. 244-45. 
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In large administrative agencies there is a distinction between 
staff and line services. These arc terms that come from the military 
with precise meanings in administration. A line ofBdal is one who is 
engaged in providing a djrect service. The director of a divisbn of 
public asdstance in a department of public welfare is a line official. 
A staff official, on the other hand, is one whose task is that of giving 
service to a line officer. The director of the division of research and 
statistics in a department of public welfare is such an officer. Some- 
times line organizations are l^own as operating divisions or bureaus 
and staff organizations are called service divisions or bureaus. Thus 
In the federal Social Security Administration the Bureaus of Old-Age 
and Survivors* Insurance, Employment Security, and Public Assist- 
ance are known as operating bureaus; the Bureaus of Research and 
Statistics, Accounts and Audits, and the Informational Service are 
referred to as service bureaus. Whatever the terminology the staff 
or service officer is one who must be helpful to the line or operating 
officer; inasmuch as his work is largely of a research or consultative 
nature, he does not issue administrative orders. 

» An ezficutive must delegate tasks to others, especially if he has 
numerous responsibilities. The executive should not be buried under 
a mass of minor details; he must be free to plan, to meet the public, 
to confer with elected officials. The executive must also he a man of 
vision who has a keen sense of the direction of the service. If he is 
such a person he wiU delegate tasks to other employees and main- 
tain a cooperative sprit and develop good agency morale. 

Directly under the departmental executive arc the divisions (or 
bureaus) each with equal status. In terms of budget and number of 
employees some divisions are larger than others. Thus the division 
of pulffic assistance may have many more employees and larger tXr 
penditures than the division of cldld welfare. This situation has 
led, in some states, to a consolidation of these two divisions into a 
single division of assistance and service. For example, the state of 
New York has a Division of Welfare and Medical Care in which Is 
lodged public assistance, child welfare, and medical care. 

There Is by no means complete agreement as to the distinction be- 
tween staff and line services. Some public welfare administrators 
maintain that there is no sharp distinction and that service functions 
should be integrated with the activities of the lespecdve administra- 
tive divisions. A philosophy of this sort is evident in the develop- 
ment of the Bureau of Research and Statistics of the Social Security 
Administrarion. Originally it was a separate unit wi th divisions giv- 
ing research service to the Bureaus of Old-Age and Survivors' Xn- 
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sutance, Employment Security^ and Public As^stanoe. Gradually 
the operating bureaus demanded control over the statistical work 
reladog to their services. Now each operating bureau has its own sta- 
tistical division and the Bureau of Research and Statistics concen- 
trates on over-all research and projects that cut across the lines of 
the various operating bureaus. A similar trendj howevefi has not 
appeared in the states. 

A large public department must be organized in such a way as to 
facilitate the flow of work from one unit to another. From the appli- 
cation of the client for an old-age assistance grant until the issuing 
of the first monthly check is a long process that depends upon the 
coordination of and cooperation between the various units. Lines of 
communication and authority must be clearly established. The ap^ 
plicant comes to the office of a county department of public welfare 
where a case worker takes the application and makes the preliminary 
determinarion of the grant. The case supervisor then checks the 
application. It is next verified for legal accuracy and details by a 
clerk who forwards it to the county director. After hia approval it 
is routed to the state office where it is reviewed in the statistical unit. 
It goes to the tabulating unit, then to the bookkeeping unit. After 
the department of public welfare has entered the voucher it is routed 
to the department of finance where the warrant is signed and the 
check written and sent to the recipient."^ These steps may seem like 
needless and wasteful red tape, but they are essential in a large or- 
ganization, There must be no bottlenecks to interfere with the 
smooth flow of operations. 

EXA^CFLES Of STATE PUBUC WBLfARE AUTHORITIES 

New York has had a long experience in the administration of pub- 
lic welfare. There a recent realignment of state welfare activities 
has taken place so that its oiganization has been modernized to cope 
with present-day problems. The New York State Board of Social 
Welfare is composed of fifteen members appointed by the governor, 
six from the state at large and nine from the judicial districts. They 
are, of course, appointed for overlapping terms. The board appoints 
the commissioner who is the chief executive officer of the State De- 
partment of Social Welfare. The department supervises the adminis. 
tration of public assistance by the local welfare agencies, supervises 
certain public and private agencies providing foster home care and 

» ThU is a descripdon of the flow in a state-administered public assist- 
ance program. 
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other child welfare serviceSj licenses boarding homes for foster care of 
children (except in New York City), investigates and acts npon ap- 
plications for the incorporation of charitable institutions and agen- 
cies, and operates five state institutions.^ 

The basic activities of the New York Department are administered 
through dividons. A Division of Welfare and Medical Care estab- 
lishes public assistance policies, supervises the administration of pub- 
lic assistance in the localities, administers a child welfare service 
program, and provides field supervision and inspection of hospitals 
and adult institutions. A Division of State Institudozis and Agencies 
administers three training schools for delinquent children, a school 
for dependent Indian children, and a home for veterans and dieir 
dependents. The Commission for the Blind, which provides voca- 
tional rehabilitation for the blind and has a blindness prevention pro- 
gram, is in this division. A Division of Administrative Finance is in 
charge of budgeting, accounting, and general office administration. 
Deputy conmilssionm are the executive officers of divisions.^^ 

New York has grouped certain sernce functions under the office of 
Assistant to the Commissioner, rather than create separate divisions 
for the services. Bureaus of Personnel, Research and Statistics, and 
Welfare Publications are organized in this office. 

Supervision of local public welfare agencies is one of the important 
aspects of the New York program. This is done for New York City 
through the New York Field Office which is supervised by the First 
Deputy Commissioner. Large cities have demanded, and secured, 
an appreciable afnount of home rule. Special considerations, there- 
fore, have to be given to them in regard to state supervision of local 
welffire authorities. Many mayors, such as former Mayor LaGuardia 
of New York City, have asked that large ddes be allowed to deal 
directly with the federal government without state intervention. 
This has never been done for public assistance programs. 

“ Se^ty-Scjxnth Amua! Report of the iVIw York State Department of So- 
cial Welfare pp. 8-ra 

Robert T. Lansdale and Bj™ T, Hippie, Jr., “Integration of Social 
Welfare Services — State Organization,'' Social Service Review, Vol. XX, 
No. I (March, 1946), pp. i-io; Harold C Qstertag, “New York Revises 
and Simplifies Its Public Welfare System/' IhiJ., pp. 1 1-17; Leonard F. 
Requa Jr., “Recent Social Welfare Legislation in New York State/' PuiHc 
Welfare, Vol. 1, No. n (NoTeiaber, 1944), pp. 270-74; Richard V. Gilmartin, 
“ From Planning to Action; New York State Integrates Its Welfare Services, “ 
WJ.,W 6 L 4, No. 6 (June, 1946), pp. 131-35; and Felix Infansto and Byron T. 
Hippie Jr., “Reorganization Public Welfare Services in New York State," 
PMc AMnistroHon Reviea, Vol, VI, No. 1 (Autumn, 1946), pp. 315-04. 
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New Jersey, as we have noted on several other occasions, has an 
over-all welfare authority with responsibility for public assistance, 
corrections, and mental hygiene. The state board is composed of nine 
members, appointed for overlapping terms by the governor who is 
an ex officio member. The chief executive officer is the Commis- 
sioner to whom the board has delegated lesponsibility for the ad- 
ministration of the Department of Institutions and Agencies. 

The Department, as is ‘also the case in New York, is organized 
along functional lines. Budgetary control is exercised through the 
Division of Administration and Accounts which also has responsi- 
bility for accounting procedures in the state institutions and 
agencies. The Division of Classification and Education has respon- 
sibility for development and review of classification procedures in 
the various institutions; also this division supervises the educational 
and training programs in the institutions. The Division of Medicine 
is responsible for inspection, supervision, and licensing of philan- 
thropic institutions in addition to providing professional staff and 
supplies for the institutions and conducting research, regarding the 
prevention and cure of certain diseases. Other inspectional duties — 
such as inspection of county jails, workhouses, almshouses; and other 
county institutions — are assigned to the Division of Inspection. 
The Division of Research and Statistics is a service organization 
that assembles and interprets data for the, appraisal and planning of 
services. New Jersey s system of “state usc“ prison industries is 
supervised by die Division of State Use Industries. The Division 
of Architecture and Construction is responsible for the design, con- 
atruction, repair, and maintenance of state institutions. 

Welfare functions are supervised or administered by a number of 
divisions. Parolees of all correctional institutions, except the State 
Prison, are supervised by the Division of Parole. New Jersey is 
one of the few states retaining separate state units for the adminis- 
tration of old-age assistance, aid to the blind, and aid to dependent 
children. The Division of Old-Age Assistance supervises the ad- 
ministration of old-age assistance in the localities. Aid to the blind, 
as well as other services for the blind, is administered by the Com- 
mission for the Blind, which has been supervising tl^ aid to the blind 
program tince 1921. Aid to dependent children is administered by the 
Board of Children’s Guardians, established by the le^slature in 1699. 
With the establishment of the State Department of Institutions and 

As the term state use implies, products made in prison are not sold in 
the open market, but are made solely for use by tax-supported organiza- 
tions. 
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Organization of the New York State Department of Sodal 
Welfare, 1948 
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Organization of the New Jersey Department of Institutions 
and Agencies, 1946 



Agencies in 191S an effort was made to coordinate these services.^ 
They have not, however, been merged into one division nor have the 
old ^aids and commissions been abolished. It seems somewhat para- 
doxical to have boards and commissions within boards. Neverthe- 
less, New Jersey has an excellent state public welfare authority and 
has contributed a great deal to the development of public welfare 
administration in the United States. 

The state of Utah has not had the long history of public responsi- 
bility for the care of dependent persons that the older states of the East 
and Midwest have ha<L As a western state it has escaped the develop- 
ment of small units, such as towns and townships for the administra- 
tion of poor relief. As a smaU state with a population of only half a 
million it can have a single state authority for the administration of 
correcdoDs, mental hygiene, and social welfare. When the Depart- 

” A Report and Handbook (Trenton: New Jersey Department 

of Insdtutions and Agendes, 1944). 
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ment of Public Welfare was originally created in 1935, however, its 
authority was exclusively for the administrarion of public assistance 
and certain related welfare programs. In 1941 the state legislature 
placed the State Hospital, State Training School, State Industrial 
Scliao 4 State Tuberculosis Sanatorium and Disabled Miners’ Hos> 
pita 4 and the juvenile courts under the Department Two years 
later the legislature created a service within de Department for the 
rehabilitation of indigent alcoholics, and gave to it certain licensing 
responsibilities in the child welfare field. 

The Public Welfare Commission of Utah is a pai^ executive board 
composed of three members appointed by the governor for over- 
lapping terms. One of the members is designated by the governor as 
the Chauman of the Commission. The three commissiouets serve 
coUectively as a policy-making board and individually as adminis- 
trators of the various programs. One of the commissioners is in 
charge of institutions, another of finance, and another of public 2^ 
sistance and related services. The superintendents of the four insti- 
tutions are, therefore, responsible directly to a commissioner for 
the operation of their respective institutions. The Bureau of Serv- 
ices for Children Is directly responsible, through its director, to a com- 
missioner for coordinating services to children, including the juvenile 
Courts. The Bureau of Assistance and Services is responsible, through 
its director, to a commissioner ibr the operation of the public assist- 
ance program. 

The servioea inentIoned.above are direct administrative operations 
or line activities, Jn addition there are several service or staff units 
in the Department, The Bureau of Finance and- Accounts keeps 
account of receipts and disbursements and is also responsible for the 
establishment and maintenance of proper accounting procedures. 
The Bureau of Research and Statistics devebps proper methods of 
collecting statistical data, develops research projects, and serves as 
consultant to the operating bureau," 

We have found that some states have several agencies handling 
the welfare services of the state. New York and Illinois, for exampl^ 
have separate departments Ibr social welfare, corrections, and mental 
hygiene. Other states, such as New Jersey, have a single agency to 
administer all three of these services. There is still another pattern 
for the state welfare authority. In Maine and Missouri public 
health \nd public welfare are administered through a single state 
department 

" F^^utA Biennial Reperty SU^e 0/ Utah Thparimnlt FutiBe Wi^are 
(covering the period July i, I94!i-Junc 30, 1944), pp. 32-33. 
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In Maine the Code Act of 1931 abolislied the Department of Health 
and the Department of Public Welfare and created in their places 
the Department of Health and Welfare. Originally thia department 
operat^ the various state institution^^ hut in 1939 the state legisla^ 
ture created the Department of Institutional Service and abolished 
the Bureau of Insdtudonal Service in the Department of Health and 
Welfare." 

As illustrated by the chart on page 290 the raajtjr subdivisions of 
the Maine Department are the Bureau of Health and the Bureau of 
Welfare. The directors of these bureaus are responsible to the Com- 
missioner of Health and Welfare ^0, in turn, is responsible to the 
governor, There is no policy-making board, but an advisory council 
of health and welfare consisting of ten members has been created. 
Each of the bureaus has various divirions organized on a funcdonal 
basis. The divisions of the Bureau of Social Welfare are: Public 
Assistance, Child Welfare, Indian Affairs, Veterans Affairs, and 
Services for the Blind. The field organizations for Public Assistance 
and Child Welfare are not unifonn. There are seven public assistance 
districts for the supervision of these programs in the localides and 
there are five child welfiare districts. ITieie are six public health 
districts for the state. 

The service units are not organized as integral units of the operat- 
ing divisions. The Di^sions of Business Management, Accounts and 
Audits, the Budget Officer, and the Division of Research and Statis- 
tics are over-all service units under the supervision of the Com- 
missioner. General assistance In Maine is not usually administered 
in the same county department as the federally-aided assistance 
programs, but according to the desires of the local units of govern- 
ment. Therefore a separate Division of General Relief baa some re- 
sponsibility for the programs in the localities. 

The 63id General Assembly of the State of Missouri created the 
Department of Public Health and Welfare, February 4, 1946,® Ac- 
cording to the act, the department ‘Shall be controlled and adminis- 
tered" by a director appointed by the governor, “by and with the 
advice and consent of the senate.” The law makes no provision 
for a policy-making board and stipulates that the director of the 
department shall receive an annual salary of }6500. Details of 
the organization of the Divisions of Health, Welfare, and Mental 
Diseases are prescribed by law. For example, ' ‘ the division of health 

® Biennial Reporiy State ef Maine Xkpartmeni oj Health and We^m {for 
the Bicnnmm ended June 30, 1944), pp. 6-13. 

^ Senate Bill, No. 349, 63rd Gener^ Assembly, State of Missouri. 
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shall maijatain a bureau of vital statistics, a bureau of commimicablc 
diseases, a bureau of food and drag inspection, a bureau of child 
hygiene, a bureau of public health nursing, a bureau of tuberculosis 
control, a bureau of dental health, and other bureaus as it may deem 
necessary from time to time.** Under the Division of Welfare there 
are both operating and service bureaus. The operating bureaus are 
Social Service, Blind, and the Confederate Home.^ The service 
bureaus are Finance, and Research and Statistics. 

State departments of health and welfare raise questions as to the 
relationship between public health and public welfare. While there 
is a definite sodo-economic relationship between health and welfare 
the two services are not administered through the same local oiEces. 
Furthermore due to the professbnal and technical differences be- 
tween the two services, separate field staffs arc required. Thus the 
divisions of health and welfare often become, in reality if not in legal 
fact, separate departments. The integration between the two may 
be only that which can be effected through a single top-executive 
officer. 


TRENDS IN STATE PUBLIC WELFARE PROGRAMS 

When the social security programs were first established in our 
states the administrative agencies were concerned, of necessity, pri- 
marily with the granting of reUef. This is underetandable. We were 
then emerging from the depression and there were hundreds of thou- 
sands of persons eligible for dd-age assisUnce, aid to the blind, and 
aid to dependent children. Professionally trained and experienced 
staiF members were not available in most areas to g^ve case work 
services to the clientele. During the past decade, however, we have 
become more concerned about the way in which investigations and 
reinvestigations of eligibility for public assistance should be made. 
We have also become aware of the services, in addition to economic 
aid, that should be rendered to the recipients of public assistance. 

One of the most important trends in public assistance, therefore, 
is the recognition that the clients as individuals “bring in addition 
to economic needs, many other needs . . - The individuars needs 
and thdr emotional value for him, in relation to services rendered and 
attitudes encountered as he experiences public assistance, are de- 
cisive in determining constructive or destructive use of the experi- 

■ The Division also has a wpervisory rclationsKip with the Board of 
Trustees of the Federal Soldier’s Home. 
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ence.” ^ Public assistance workers ore becoming more aware of the 
psychological meaning of the applicatioti for assistance and the pe- 
culiar reactions of the individuals who receive aid. They are en- 
deavoring to counsel with and render case work services to the 
clients who request it 

There is, of course, great danger in the wholesale application of 
private agency case work techniques to the public service, especially 
when the staff is not qualified to render such services. Then too, the 
service should not be forced upon clients. There is always the danger 
that the money payment will be used by case workers to secure a 
“voluntary request” from the client for case work service. Where 
the request is a legitimate one and where the agency has the staff 
qualified to give the service it is now recognized as an obligation of 
the agency. 

There is abo a definite trend towards complete integration of state 
social welfare programs into a single agency. When the states first 
accepted some responsibility for old-age assistance and aid to the 
blind, before the passage of the Social Security Act, they usually 
established separate state commissions to administer these services. 
Since that time there has been a gradual consolidation of these and 
various child welfare services into a single state department. When 
the federal government turned the unemployment relief problem 
over to the states, they in turn often gave the localities total re- 
sponribility for general assistance. Gradually state after state has 
established general assistance programs which are a part of the 
department that administers the federally-aided assistance categories. 
This trend will undoubtedly continue. 

Many states have attempted to coordinate the various programs 
administered or supervised by the state department of public wel- 
fare. This trend has been especially nodceable in regard to the pub< 
lie assistance and the child welfare programs. During the period 
1935-1940 many child welfare programs were operated as virtually 
independent services. They had their own field staffs, their own re^ 
search and statistical units, their own local programs, and, in general, 
were distinct from the public assistance programs. Recently, the 
similarities between the two have been recognized and there have 
been conscious efforts to coordinate them. In some instances the two 
services have been placed in the same division. While there have 
been no attempts to obliterate special child welfare programs the 

M Charlotte Towle, Cmmon Human Needjj An Interpretatim for StaJ 
in Public Assistance AgencieSy Public Assistance Report, No. 8 (Wawington: 
Government Printing Office, 194.5}, p. 37. 
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states have ;digned tSie prograiQS so that both utilize the ^ame 4oca] 
iiacilitUs and coordinate their work in the state, district, and local 
offices. 

State programs have become mgre liberal thaa they were when 
the Social Seqirity Act was first passed. This trend noticeable 
not only in the increase in average payments,^ hut also in the eiinji- 
nadon of ceftain restrictive provisions in the laiys. Property lien 
tavs have been eliminated in many states and homestead exemptions 
have been increased for old-age assistance. Tthode Island and New 
York have elimina^d legal settlement as a qualification for public 
assistance and other states have liberalized residence requireneats, 
Special jnedical cace programs have been established in a number of 
states ftr public assistance Tecipionts. 

Stat9 agendes are an important link in the federal-state-local 
chain of public welfare administradon. The federal governmeot 
supplies a large portion of the and the state governments have 
the respgn^bility for the supervision or admimstration of the pro- 
grams in the looaJities. The state governments possess the legal 
power necessary for the sdminisjpiation of the programs, but it js 
the localities (usually the -counties) that must provide for their day- 
to-day operationu 
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XELATIOW or LOCAL UNITS TO THE STATE 

In order to understand the role of 
local departments of public welfare one must first understand the 
relationship of local units of gOTernment to the state. Local units 
are territorial subdivisions of the state established by statute to carry 
out public functions. This definition includes counties, townships, 
cities, judicial districtSj park districts, sanitary districts, irrigation 
districts, and numerous other special units. All local units have a 
subordinate legal position to the state* They are created by the 
state and exist at die sufferance of the state. Thus, in effect, there is 
only a single government in the state. 

The powers and duties of counties (and other local units) are de- 
termined by the state. In some Instances the status of counties is 
determined by the constitudon of the state and in such instances the 
“dead hand of the past'* controls the form of comity government. 
There are numerous elected county ofHdals whose positions are 
protected because they are specifically mentioned in the state consti- 
tution. Only seven states — California, Montana, Minnesota, 
braska, North Carolina, Rhode Island, and Virginia — are free from 
this complication. 

The direct election of county officers does not necessarily insure 
democratic government. While It is to be admitted that the county 
board which levies taxes and appropriates funds should be elected, 
It does not necessarily follow that all county officers should be elected. 
It would be preferable, from the point of view of administrative cf- 
fidency, to have the officers appointed by the county boards. The 
able vote-getter is not necessarily an able administrator. 

Home rule For counties has been advocated as one of the chief 
means of improving local administration. The purpose of home rule 
is to permit counties more freedom in determining their general 
governmental structure and, at the same time, retain legislative de- 
termination of their powers. Home rule for counties is usually the 
result of a constitutional amendment which permits counties to 
frame, adopt, and amend charters which prescribe their governmental 
organization. The charter fixes the cumber of members and method 
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of electing the board and provides for the selection of admimstrative 
officers. Such a system enables the counties to adopt that form of 
government best suited to their needs and permits the counties to 
experiment with different kinds of local government Nevertheless 
only a few states have permitted home rule and only a small number 
of counties within those states have tried it California was the 
first to adopt a home rule amendment to the state constitution when, 
in 191 1) it permitted a board of fifteen freeholders In a county to draft 
a charter. A charter so drafted must be submitted to popular ref- 
erendum. From there, if successful, it goes to the state legislature for 
acceptance or rejection. 

The California system provides for a hoard of supervisors of not 
less than three members elected from districts or at large. The sher- 
iff, clerk, treasurer, recorder, license collector, tax coLector, public 
administrator, coroner, surveyor, district attorney, auditor, assessor, 
and superintendent of schools may be elected or appointed by the 
board. Charters provide for the number of justices of the peace and 
constables and such inferior courts as are provided by the consti- 
tution or by Jaw. By 1930 only five California counties had adopted 
home rule charters. 

Maryland ratified a home rule amendment in 1915, but no local 
development, except the defeat of a plan for the city of Baltimore in 
1920, has resulted. Charters were submitted to the voters of West- 
chester County, New York, in 1925 and 1927, but. were rejected. 

The development of the city manager form of government led to 
demands for county managers. A Model County Manager Law has 
been drafted which authorizes counties to adopt the plan by a majority 
vote at a local referendum. The Virginia legislature permitted coun- 
ties to choose optional forms 0/ road management in 1928. The roads 
could be managed directly by the county board or the board could 
select a county engineer or manager. Albemarle and Fairfax counties 
took advantage of the law. In 1930 the state of Virginia permitted 
Arlington County to institute a county manager form of government 
and the voters of the county approved the pkn which became effec- 
tive January i, 1932. In 1 932 the legislature made the manager form 
of government optional for all counties.' County manager laws were 
adopted in Montana in 1931, but no county has taken advantage of 
the law. San Mateo County, California, adopted a manager plan in 
1932. Davidson County, North Carolina, adopted a manager sys- 
tem, in accordance with state law, by resolution of the county board 

* Arthur W. Bromage, American County Qovemment (New York: Holston 
House, Seam Publishing, 1933), pp. 91-164. 
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in i9a7> but the plan lapsed after two years. Durham County, North 
Carolina, appointed a manager in 1930. 

Local govemment, especially county government, has not been 
modernized and remains similar in administrative structure to local 
government of a generation aga Public welfare administration in 
the localities, however, has become somewhat uniform throughout 
the country because of the standards required by the federal and 
state governments. 


NUMBER OF LOCAL UNITS 

It is imposuble to determine the exact number of local units of 
government in the United States, ^ny enumeratiDn of these units 
is dependent entirely upon definition. The definition has never been 
standardized so anyone may take exception and substitute one of 
his own that may be more or less inclusive. Professor William 
Anderson formulated a tentative definition in which he listed five as- 
pects that has secured widespread acceptance. Such a unit should 
be: (i) a separate governmental organization; (2) empowered to 
grant some kind of governmental service; (3) independ^t of other 
governmental bodies; (4) an area that may or may not coincide with 
tile area of some other goyemmental unit; and (5) empowered to 
raise revenue.* 

The Census Bureau enumerated 194,583 local units in the United 
States, but Professor Anderson’s definition was not so inclusive and 
he counted 175,369. These units vary in size and population. Cook 
County, Illinois, is the most populous county with, slightly more than 
four million inhabitants; Alpine County, California, had only 241 
inhabitants in 1930 and Armstrong County, South Dakota, only 
eighty, San Bernardino County, California, has 20,175 square miles 
while San Francisco in the same state (not organized as a county but 
functioning as one) has forty-two square miles. 

The average population for a county is 39,617, but this is a mislead- 
ing figure. Actually, nearly one-fourth of all counties have less than 
ten thousand inhabitants, approximately a third range from ten 
thousand to twenty thousand, and more than one-fourth range from 
twenty thousand to forty thousand Thus, four-fifths of all counties 
have less than the average population.* 

In the early days of our country it seemed to be wise and economical 

* William Anderson, The Units (kvemment in the United States (Pub- 
lication, No. 12, Public Admmistration Service, Chicago, 1934}, p. 27. 

* /Wi., p. 17. 
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to have many small units of local government. Counties, town- 
ships, and school districts were laid out before the invention of 
the automobile, the telephone, and the development of modem paved 
highways. Difficulties of travel and conununicadon were so great 
that it was essential to have local units accessible to the people. 
County seats had to be within horse and buggy distance for all cid- 
zens in the county. Furthermore the activities of government were 
few and nontechnical in those days. All this has changed. Travel 
and modem methods of communicadoa have antiquated our counties 
and, at the same time, many services of government have become 
highly technical This argument, as Professor Anderson has pointed 
out, has been repeated so many times by those who favor a rcorganiza^ 
don of government that it has become wearisome.^ Biit no one has 
done anything about it. During the 1947 legisladve session in Wis- 
conan a Law to permit local option as to the type of county govern- 
ment was proposed, but a legislative committee voted seven to m 
not to give consideration to it. 

HISTOJUC IBCPOmKCE OF LOCAL GOVEaNMENT 

Our public welfare programs started with the theory of local re- 
sponsibility. The Elizabethan poor law placed the responsibility for 
die care of dependent persons upon the parish. In New England the 
town became the unit responsible for the administration of poor re- 
lief and in many other sections of thecountry the county was given the 
responsibility. With the exception of certain state programs for spe- 
cial groups — such as the insane, the criminal, and the feeble-minded 
--these respon^lnllties remained an exclusive concern of the lo- 
calities until fairly recent times. 

The power of die past is still of great importance in local govern- 
ment. Here its roots penetrate deeply into our Anglo-Saxon heritage. 
Our modem counties and townships bear the marks of colonial pred- 
ecessors, which in turn were modeled upon the aadent English par- 
ish. We have four major systems of local government in America: 
the New England town; the township supervisor system, the com- 
missioner plan, and the Southern county. As our ancestors moved 
westward across the continent these systems reappeared. Local 
government has changed very little during the past three hundred 
years. 


* Ikid,y pp. 28-19. 
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THE LOCAL TRADITIOK IN POBUC WELFARB 

We hflve noted, time and time again, that tbe doctrine of local 
tcspoDsiliility has been a cardinal principle in public welfare ad- 
ministration since the enactment of the Elizabethan poor law in 
1601. America inherited this theory from England and local re- 
sponsibility was part of the social, philosophy of the times, emphasiz- 
ing as it did individual responsil^ty and initiative) and eliminating 
a centralized oligarchy associated with monarchlal institutions. In 
spite of the sound political and social doctrines, local responsibility 
has frequently led to neglect in the care of dependent persons.^ In- 
vestigations have usually shown that many of our public welfare 
services can best be undertaken by larger units of government. 

Acceptance of responsibility on the part of the state and federal 
governments, however, has not solved all the problems associated 
with the local administration of public welfare. The public welfare 
specialist is confronted with two stubborn facts: (i) the public welfare 
services must, by their very nature, be administered in the localities; 
and, (2) the local geographical units must be accepted as they are. 

The county has long b^n considered as the preferable unit for the 
local administration of the public welfare services and it is certainly 
to be preferred over the township or the municipality. But the 
majority of counties are not ideal units. In order to have an efficient, 
economical, and reasonably adequate public welfare program the 
local unit should be large enough to have a case work supervisor and 
a special child welfare worker. This means a case load large enough 
to warrant six case workers. Furthermore the county should also 
have a reasonably adequate public health unit. Only a small number 
of counties have sufficient population and resources to afford such 
units. It is doubtful if many counties of less than hfty thousand pop- 
ulation could have such units. It has, of course, been suggested that 
several counties be united into a public welfare district that has a 
large enough population to afford such a unit This has been at- 
tempted in a number of states. Maine and Florida, for example, 
have district rather than county departments of public welfare. 
Many other states have statutory provision for such units. There 
have been numerous practical problems in connection with public 

• For examples see Grace Abbott, “The County Versus the Community 
as an Administrative Unit,” Socid Semce X/wrw, Vol. IV, No. i (Ivlarch, 
p- 1 : and Mary Ruth Cdby, Th Cf^uniy as an Administrative Unit in 
Sacid IPerk (Washington: United States Children's Bureau Publication 
No. 224, 1933). 
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welikre districts. la the first fdace» residents of a county are ac- 
customed to going to the county seat to transact ofHcial business 
and they find it difficult to reorient themselves to a district office. 
Secondly! services are administered on a county- 

wide basis. Thirdly, a public welfare unit should be an area of gov- 
ernment that is able to levy taxes, especially in state supervised, 
locally administerod programs. Finally, local units of government 
should conform to the natural social groupngs of people. In Louisi- 
ana two parishes (coundes) on opposite hanks of the Mississippi 
River were once joined into one local public welfare unit. There was 
no bridge across the Mississippi connecting the two parishes and the 
residents of the two parishes had never had much contact with one 
another. From a sociological point of view such a union was con- 
demned to failure from the beginning. 

The inescapable conclusion, therefore, is that the county must be 
accepted as the local unit for the administration of public welfare; 
accepted in spite of all its obvious limitations because 0^ the historic 
importance of the county and the practical difficulties of dficcting 
changes. The problems of public welfare, therefore, can be dealt 
with only in terms of the total pattern of local public administration. 

DEVELOPMENT OF THE COUNTY AS AN ADMINISTRATIVE UNIT 
IN SOCIAL WORR^ 

Until the development of special programs for the care of dependent 
children, the blind, and the aged, relief was administered by locally- 
elected officials who served as overseers of the poor in an ex officio 
capacity. In more than one-thiid of the states the overseer has been 
a township officer. 

The development of spedai mothers aid programs, starting in 
Illinois in 1911, assisted in the development of the county as an ad- 
ministrative unit for social work. The county juvenile court or the 
county board of commissioners was the agency usually designated 
to administer these programs. Programs for the aid of the bhnd and 
state old-age assistance laws also utilized the county as the adminis- 
trative unit 

Special county child welfare boards were also appdnted In die 
various states. In 1911 a law was passed in Arizona requiring the 
appointment of such a hoard m each county, composed of four per- 
sons and appointed by the superior court for a term of four years. 
This board investigated the conditions surrounding any child within 
the county reported to it as being "an orphan, negle^, or aban- 
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doned child/' Ifl 1913 Pennsylvania passed an act creating boards 
of trustees of mother's assistance funds in the counties. New York 
established similar boards in 1915. Minnesota became in 1917 the 
first state to create by statute a county child welfare agency respon- 
sible for services to all children in need. County child welfare boards 
were created to serve under the supervision of the State Board of 
Control. These boards were given local responsibility for all types 
of children for whom adequate provision had not already been made. 
In rural districts this meant practically any service for the care of 
children. In urban areas the service was limited to children born 
out of wedlock, feeble-itjinded childioi, and children placed in foster 
homes. By January, 1932, the statutes of she states made similar 
provision ^ county child welfare boards. These states were Ala- 
bama, Kentucky, Minnesota, South Dakota, Texas, and \^iscon^. 

Every county was, of course, faced with the special problems of 
many other groups; the physically handicapped, the Indigent sick, 
and dependent adults. Prior to 1933 six states — Missouri, Ne- 
braska, New York, North Carolina, Virginia, and West Virginia — 
had eaCablished county public welfare rather than child welfare agen- 
cies. In addition to the programs established by statute county- 
wide public welfare agencies were established by local ordinances 
in CaUfomia, Geoigia, Iowa, and New Mexico. 

Passage of state legislation did not necessarily result in the immedi- 
ate creation of county public welfare agencies. Alabama had one of 
the best county welfare programs during this period, but by 1927 
only fourteen of the state's tixty-seven counties had accepted the pro- 
visions of a 1923 law permitting the county to establish boards of 
child welfare. In the l^skture appropriated $850,000 for an 
attendance fund. Those counties providing for joint attendance and 
child welfare service were eligible to receive an additional $1000 for 
this purpose. As a result, forty-two additional counties within the 
next two years established county boards of child welfore. The ex- 
perience in North Carolina, New Me^co, and Minnesota was similar. 

The pre-depression county welfare programs provided three types 
of services: (i) employment of case workers in the county agency, 
(2) employment of a case worker by several counties, and (3) local 
volunteer services, presumably under the supervision of a state 
agency. In eight states (four with and four without specific legisla^ 
tion) only counties employing a paid worker were recognized as 
having acceptable programs by the state agency. In seven additional 
states counties with volunteer services were also recognized.’ 

’ Mary Ruth Colby, op, Wk, pp. 1^14. 
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Emergency relief oiganizations were established in each of the more 
than three thousand counties in the United States to administer the 
home relief and work relief programs of the Federal Emergency Re- 
lief Administration. For the first time counties were required to 
develop county-wide, uniform programs for a public welfare service^ 
The FERA made it clear that unemployment relief was an emer- 
gency service, in addition to the regular public and private welfare 
programs of a community. The speed with which these emergency 
programs were created resulted in sharp breaks with long-established 
local traditions. In each locality a trained and experienced social 
worker was required often meant that a trained social worker 
had to be imported into rural counties to serve as county director. 

Local reaction against imported social workers was evident in 
rural counties, except a few where well-developed public welfare or 
child welfare programs had been in eadstencc. In a dty as large as 
Rockford, Illinois (90/x)0 population), there was indignation re- 
garding FERA personnel standards. As a result, in 1936 when the 
administration of relief was returned to local elected officials, the 
County Board of Supervisors passed a resolution declaring the for- 
mer FERA employees would not be hired for the administration of 
relief. In Bond County, Illinois, the county relief committee refused 
to accept the person hired by the state FERA organization as the 
county director. When the state organization removed the locally 
selected director the entire committee resigned.’ 

The Illinois experience was duplicated in many other states- The 
reaction of these rural areas, though not laudable, is easily explained* 
For generations the administration of relief had been the exclusive 
province of locally elected officers who acted in an ex officio capacity 
as overseers of the poor. With the FERA a policy was introduced 
which seemed to them, and many of their fellow citizens, to be an un- 
just interference with local rights. Then too, many social workers 
came to rural FERA programs with a background acquired in the 
comparative shelter of metropolitan private social agencies and they 
were not able to understand the soda! and economic forces of rural 
Communities. 

The enactment of the Sodal Security Act in 1935 resulted in the 
establishment of county departments of public welferc on a perma- 
nent basis. According to the federal act it is mandatory that the 
programs be administered on a state-wide basis so they are in effect in 
every political sfubdivision of the state. Experience gained prior to 

' Arthur F. Miles, Federd Aid and PukHc Assiffam in IliinQis (Chicago; 
University of Chicago i94i)> P* 55- 
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the passage of the Act, espedaliy during the FERA period, has been 
of importance in this development ' 

Public assistance is administeted in most states on a county basis, 
although in some New England states the town still has certain re- 
sponsibilities and general assistance is administered in certain mid- 
western states on a township basis, 

TOWNSHIP POOR RELIEF 

In a laige group of states extending from the eastern seaboard to 
the plains of Nebraska the town or the township b a local district 
of administrative importance. Towns or townships have been es- 
pedally important ‘In the administration of poor relief. Towns in 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and the eastern part of Ohio 
are irregular in area. In the middle-western states, however, the 
township is a square containing an area of thirty-six square miles. 
Some of the counties in midwestem states are not organized into town- 
ships. Seventeen counties in southern lUinois do not have township 
organization and only twenty-five of the one hundred and two coun- 
ties in Nebraska are organized into townships. In general, the far- 
ther west one goes the less important the township is as a unit of 
government. In Mbsouri ‘ only twenty of the one hundred and 
fourteen counties have township organization and in North and 
South Dakota townships in some counties are organized only for 
school purposes. Township organization is unknown in far western 
states. 

In New England the town officers are known as selectmen, in New 
York, Illinob, and Michigan they are called supervbors^ in Wiscon- 
sin town chairmen, and in Indiana, Kansas, and Oklahoma they are 
known as township trustees. In all cases they are elected officers who 
must be residents of the township from which they are elected. 
Although thdr duties are not uniform fk>m state to state they have 
certain functions in common. One of the primary functions of town- 
ship supervisors is financial— to audit the township accounts. An- 
other important function is the control of road construction and 
repair.® 

The majority of American townships arc in rural areas. The 

' For a study of township government in Mbsouri see Willbin L Brad- 
shaw and Milton Garrison, Township Organiiation in Miisouri (Univtrsity 
of Missouri Studbs, Vol. No. 4, 1936). 

• Job A. ?vx]\t,^Local Gomnment in Osanrfw, Toms and Pillages (New 
York: Century, 1314), pp. 141^5. 
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supervisor serves m these areas as ex ovmeer of the poor. 
While there are some local areas where poor relief, under suck sys- 
tems, has been well managed, the ordinary township relief program 
has ^en inadequate. Outdoor teGef usuaJiy oonaists of grocery or- 
ders which are given on an intuitive ba^s rather than on the basis of 
detailed Investigadon, Rehabilitation is seldom empha^zed by the 
overscets of the poor. Usually the overseers tend to act as petty 
sovereigns within their townships in authoii^ng the delivery of food 
or other necessities to the depq^nt families subject to ^elr con- 
trol.“ Township residence requirements mean that a needy indi- 
vidual in some places may Jose residence by moving across the street. 
There is a large number of independent units administering poor re- 
lief within a single county. In Dane County (Madison), Wisconsin, 
there are more than ^ty units administering general assistance and, 
of course, more than sixty standards of aa^stance, Kirk H. Porter 
once counted 139 poor relief officers in a single Pennsylvania county.^ 

The enactment of the Social Security Act resulted in the elimina- 
tion of the local overseer of the poor in the administration of special 
assistance programs for the aged, blind, and dependent children. 
But federal funds were not provided for general assistance and the 
states were free to administer these programs as they saw fit. In 
many cases the states made funds available to the counties far the 
admlnistratioD of general as^stance. Thus many counties administer 
genera! assistance by the same unit and according to the same stand- 
ards as the federally-aided programs. In states where the township 
tradition was espedaOy deep-seated this has not been true. The 
town selectmen in many New England states are still administering 
poor relief in accordance with Elizabethan standards and principles 
and midwestern township officers are still ex ojicio overseers of the 
poor, such as township tnistees in Indiana and township supervisors 
in Illinois. 

The trend is definitely in the direction of a single integrated county 
department of public welfare. Lack of federal and state funds for 
general assistance, however, has been a definite handicap and the 
movement toward integration has not been rapid, 

“ Lane W. Lancaster, Ccw%mmt in Rural America (New York; Van 
Noatruid, 1937), pp. 303H54. 

^ Kirk H, Porter, Caunty end Tf^mship Qcvernment in the United States 
(New York; Macmillan, igzz), p. 247. 
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MUNICIPAL DEPARTMENTS 

Modem private social work is largely an urban development. Pri- 
vate agencies are usually found in ddes of loo^ population or 
more. It is in the city where social problems are ever present and 
where the professional and flnandal resources are available to com- 
bat them, Here welfare functions are highly differentiated and spe- 
cialized and it would be expected that municipal (rather than county) 
departments of public welfare would be^foubd in some of our larger 
cities, * 

Nevertheless since the development of the federally-aided public 
assistance programs there have bhen comparatively few municipal 
departments of public welfare established- Some states, where a 
certain amount of home rule exists, have given the right to cities to 
establbh such departments. New York State, for example, has done 
so and there are some municipal departments of public welfare in 
that state. 

Where counties and cities edst in the same geographical area 
duplication of function would exist If there were both county and 
municipal public welfare agendcs. In places where the county and 
dty no longer overlap the problem has ceased to exist, In Baltimore, 
Boston, Philadelphia, St. Louis, and San Frandsco the county and 
the city appear to be one and the same. In New Orleans the parish 
(county) and the city appear to have the same organization for public 
welfare. In the twenty-four ffrst-class dties of Viiginia, county and 
dty have been made synonymous try state legislation.® 

Munidpal departments of public welfare have not been as common 
since the passage of the Social Security Act resulted in a unifomi pa^ 
tern for the administration of public assistance throughout a state, 
and the county became the usual unit for the administration of these 
programs. Gty units still exist, however, for programs that arc not 
aided by the Sodai Security Act. In Wiscondn there are numerous 
does that have chosen to administer general assistance through a 
dty department which is independent of the county-wide agency 
which administers old-age assistance, aid to dependent children, and 
aid to the blind. 

TYPE 07 COUNTY AGENCY 

County departments of public welfare may be administered either 
by a single executive wi^ or without an advisory board or by a policy^ 

® Arthor C. Millspetugh, Puki'te Welfare Ortinmtion (Washington; The 
Brookings Institotian, 1935), pp< 190-92. 
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making board authorized to appoint an executive. Usually a state 
administered program — one where the county departments are sub- 
offices of the state -'is administered in the county by a single executive 
appointed by the state office. He may have a local advisory com- 
mittee^ but there would usually not be a policy-making board in the 
county. The duties of the executive are Jimitod by statute and he is 
under the administrative control of the state office. Funds for such 
a county department usually come exclusively from federal and state 
governments, and the county welfare director does not have to se- 
cure an approptiation from the county board. Accounting and statis- 
tical services in such a county department are administered, in the 
mdn, through the state office. Investigations are made in the lo- 
cality, but checks are written in the state office and mailed to 'the 
clients directly from the state office. Statistical reporting is, to a 
large extent, a by-product of fiscal data. The county office, there- 
fore, has to provide data only for cases rejected and reasons for cases 
being dosed. 

Despite the centralization of authority and the absence of local 
appropriations and administrative control the local director may 
still be subject to local influences because he is a part of the com- 
munity and because his program’s success is dependent upon local 
acceptance. To be sure, he and his staff are protected by their status 
as state civil service empbyees, but the service they arc administering 
is a large and important one in the community, 

Locally administered, state supervised public welfare programs 
usually have policy-making boards within the counties. Members of 
these boards may be selected in several ways. In some states a panel 
of members is nominated by the county board of supervisors and the 
state department of public welfare sdects the members from this 
panel, limiting by law the membership. In other states the county 
judge nominates the panel In still other states the membership of 
the board of public welfare is determined by the statute. The chair- 
man of the county board, the county judge, the county superintendent 
of schools, are the ones usually specified. In addition the state de- 
partment may be empowered to select several additional members. 
The number ^0 serve on such boards varies from state to state, but 
the usual number is five or seven. Many state laws also spedfy that 
at least one member of such a board shall or may be a woman. 

The county board is usually empowered to appoint the director 
of the county department. This is a perfunctory service because the 
person so appointed must pass a civil service or merit examination 
given by the state. Administrative authority in such a county de- 
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partmentj however, remains with the board; it is policy-making and 
not advisory. Locally administered progr^s usually receive a per- 
centage of their budget’ from the county government. In Wisconsin, 
for example, the local contribudoo is approximately 15 per cent of 
total costs. State and federal money is made available to the couhty 
and placed in a local bank. Local appropriations are added and the 
disbursements are actually made in locality. 

Experience, however, has tended to erase the sharp demarcation 
that once existed between state administered and state supervised^ 
county programs. State supervision and state control over per- 
sonnel standards has brought considerable uniformity among locally 
administered programs. State administered programs have also be- 
come much more conscious of local obligations. Today the didcr- 
ence between the two types of programs is not marked. 

EXAUPLES OF COUNTY DEPARTMENTS 

An examination of several county departments of public welfare 
should give a more meaningful picture of how the public welfare 
services are administered in the localities. 

The Cook County, lUinoia, Bureau of Public Welfare, one of the 
first, was established in 1925 in order to combine in a single depart- 
ment, under the direct control of the Board of Commissioners, all 
the social service activities of the county. The Bureau is organized 
into four divisions and one other unit. The Public Assistance Divi- 
sion administers old-age assistance, aid to dependent children, and 
aid to the blind. The InstitutioDfll Service Divirion determines acL 
missions to Cook County Hospital and the Oak Forest Insritudon, 
operates a summer camp, and administers a medical service program 
in the homes of indigent persons. The Court Service Division pro- 
vides social services upon the request of the county courts, The 
fourth division is the Beha\aor Clinic of the Criminal Court, a diag- 
nostic psychiatric service which serves in an advisory capacity to the 
judges of the Criminal Court The fifth unit is the public health 
unit which provides a puhlic health program for Cook County in the 
area outside the three municipalities, Chicago, Evanston, and KeniU 
worth-Winnetka. 

The Bureau is administered by a director ^0 is appointed, in a<N 
cordance with civil service procedures, by the board of commissioners. 
An advisory board, however, has been established which consists of 
forty-five members, representative of welfare and civic interests, ap- 
pointed by the President of the Board of Commissioners subject to 
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the approval of the county board. The advisory board fimcdons 
mainly through subcommittees which are advisory to the various 
services of the bureau. There are special subcommittees for aid to 
dependent children, old-age assistance, aid to the blind, court serv- 
ice, institutional service, the behavior clinic, public health, medical 
care, and personnel practices. An execudve committee of the board 
Is made up of the chairman, vice-chairman, and secretary of the ad- 
visory board and the chairmen of the subcommittees. 

The Cook County program requires a large administrative organi- 
zation. It is much larger than many small state departments. On 
December 2, 1946, the 915 employees of its four divisions were dis- 
tributed as follows: ^ 

Administrative and Maintenance Staff 12 
DimtM I: Instltudonal Service 77 

Lkhion 11 : Court Service 21 

Baismllh Behavior (^ic 7 

Division IV: Public Assistpoe 773 

Veterans Assistance Commission 

9^5 

An organizational chart of the Public Assistance Division of the 
Cook County Bureau of Public Welfare is on page 310. It will be 
found that the Bureau has many specialized scryiccs not found in 
smaller county departments such as special units for field services, 
business administration, program development, and statisdes and 
research, In some respects the specialized services in Cook County 
may be more highly developed Aan in some state departments — 
the home economics unit is a case in point 

Another example of au urban type of public welfare department is 
the Lake County (Indiana) Department of Public Welfare. Lake 
County is, in many respects, an extensbn of the Chicago area and 
Cook County, Illinois, and Lake County, Indiana, meet at the state* 
line. In Lake County the Judge of the Juvenile Court appoints the 
members of the Wel^ Board. The Board members select the di- 
rector who must, however, pass a state merit system examination. 
The social service activities of the Department are under the direction 
of the chief case work supervisor. There are a number of super- 
visors and about seventy-five case workers responsible to the chief 
case work supervisor. The executive assistant has general adminis- 

” From information received in a letter written to the author on Decem- 
ber 2, 2946, by Joseph L. Moss, Director, Cook County fiuruu of Public 
Welfare. 
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OreMlatioD 0^ the Cook County (Itlinois) Bureau of Public 
Welf^c, Public Assistance Division, 1946 
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tradve supervision over the meAtal Hygiene clinic, accountmg 
Btathtics, records, and the, Children’s 
Ijkc the Cook County Bureau the Lake County Department is 
not a fully integrated agency; that is, it administers old-age assistance, 
aid to dependent children, and aid to the blind, but not general assist- 
ance. In Lake Coitpty general assistance is administered by town- 
ship trustees; in Co6k County by a special city relief administration 
and, outside of Chicago, by township overseers of the poor. 

The Denver Bureau of Public Welfare is an example of an inte- 
grated,, urban welfare organization administering the three social 
security aids, general asssltance, and child welfare services. It is some- 
what unique in that.it is a bureau of a department of health and 
charity; however, this is purely nominal f^rom an administrative 
point of view, for the Bureau appears to operate as an autonomous 
and independent department. The organizational chart for the Den- 
ver Bureau is found on page 313. 

The Orleans Parish (Louisiana) Department of Public Welfare 19 
, another example of an int^ated urban department. Orleans Parish 
and the dty of New Orleans appear to have a joint public welfare 
system. The organization of the Chleans Parish Department is il- 
lustrated by the chart on page 314. * ^ 

The trend iiv rural counties been toward the establishment^ 
either by statutory compulsion from the state or by local option, of 
mtegrated d^artments of public wHi^re. In rural counties there 
are usually no prl’yate sodal agencies offering spedalized case work 
,servicea; services of this sort, if they are provided, must be made 
available by a pubfic agency. Also the duplication of administrative 
overhead for the operation of several public departments seems 
especially undesirable for small counties. 

Air example of an integrated rural county department is the Jef- 
ferson' (Wisconsin) Public Welfare Department. This is a county 
of approximately ^^fioo people and the county seat is a community 
of 3000. The case load, in May, 194S, was: old-age assistance 416, 
aid to dependent children 55, aid to the blind ii, and general assist- 
ance 70. In addition the Department provides spedal child welfare 
case work service, including twenty-six childrra in foster homes. 
This integrated Department was created, in accordance with a 
permissive state law, by the County Board of Supervisors. The ordi- 

^ Adapted f»ni Which Way to 7 mn} (The Annual Report for the Lake 
County Deivirtmeijt of Public Wdfa’re, 1944-1945) md “Know Your 
DepartmcBt of INiblic Welfare'* (mimeographed by the Lake County League 
of Women Voters, March, 1946), 
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Oiganization of the Denver Bureau of Public Wellkre, 1947 



nance creating it and a resolution regarding child welfare service are 
reproduced below. 

The County Board of Supervisors of the County of Jefferson do 
ordain as follows: t 

Section 7. PVBUC ASSISTANCE OBLINANCE AMENDED. 
The ordinance creating the Dwartment of Public Assistance passed 
by the Jefferson County Boarcf of Supervisors on January 30, 1940, 
is amended to read as herein providedi 

SecHrn 2. DEPARTMENT OF PVBUC IFELFARE CRE- 
ATED. There is heTebjr created a Department of Public Welfare 
for Jefferson County which shall consist of a Board of Welfar^ a 
Director of Welfare^ and such other employees as may be hereinafter 
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authorized. The depajtaietit shall jnc^tide'the fuQdnpns of a oouti^ 
pension depaitment together with such allied ^nctiogs of piiblig 
assistance as jtnay h^inafter ptovided. 

Sectiorts. (a). BOAPB OF WELFARE, EII,CTIO^. Thp 
Board of Welfare shall consist of three memb^> ,all of whom shall 
be residents of Jefferson County <ose of whom may be a womao) 
who shall hold office for three, two, ^d one years respectively, 
from the first day of December, ipw, ajftd until thdr successors sh^ 
have been elected and.qualifiei ^uch memibeis shall be elected by 
the County Board of Supervisors at its November gession, and ^7 
yacjutcy dull be filled by the same body. 

S^tion3^ (b). ^OARD OF WELFARE. ORGANlZAmK 
The Board of Wfiire shall organ ize by the election of a chairman, 
vice-diairmaJi, and secretary from Its own menibcrship. Re^ai 
meetings shall be held at least opce a p^opth otherwise ■d^ 
termined by said board, jx a time and pUce fi^ by the hoard. 
Special meetings shall be held upon fajl of the chairman or of anjr 
twp members. Two members present at any meeting shall consti- 
stitute a quonun. 

Sectumj- (c). ROAEB^OF WKIEARE, FUNCTIONS. % 
Board of Welfare skali administer within the county laws of tbfa 
state and rul^ and re^doAS of thp State Department of Public 
Wdfase r^cive to old w assistance, aid to dependant children, 
blind pensions, and In ^difftipn thereto administer all laws, rules and 
regulations of this state relative to poor relief, referral and certifi- 
cation service for federal programs, and .any other matters of relief 
pr public assistance not af^inistec^ by some other department or 
aewey in the county, roquiring the ■cs^nditiire of public money. 
Trie board sh^ act as the appointing authority for the Dersonnel of 
the d^qjtmeo t All orders, including certificates pf Ola Age Assist- 
;uice, Blind Fusions, and Aid to Dqiendent Children allowed bv 
the department shall be siped by the chairman of the board or aueri 
member or employee of the def^rtmeet as the board may by reso- 
lution direct. 

Secticn 3. (d), BOARD OF WELFARE, COMPENSATION, 
Each mcraDcr of th? Board of Welfare ^all be allowed as coi^nsa^ 
tion for services and expenses the prevailing per diem rate of County 
Board members and mileage for eadi mHe jxavelled in going to and 
retiiHiing from the place of meeti^ by the most usual travel route 
at^the prevailing mneage raceibr County Bpard members. 

Section 4, DEPARTMENT DIRECTOR, /^PPOJiVTitfllArj.. 
The Board of Welfareahall select a Director of Welfare in conformity 
with the rules and regtdapons pf the State Departm^iit of Public 
Welfare as provided In section 49.59 (2) Wis. Stats., and acts amenda- 
tory thereto, and shall prescribe the functions, duties and powos of 
die director. 

Seetims- DEPARTMENT EMPWYEES, APPOINTMENT^ 

The Director of Welfare, subject to the approval and consent of thp 
Board of Welfare, shall selepj: such other employp^s as piay be nee. 
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essw In poaformity vitfi Jaw, and «hall prescribe their funorions 
and dutj^. 

Seetm 6. BIRKCTOR AmEUPWYEES, COMPENSA- 
TION. The compensation and mileage allo^^ncp of the Director 
of Welfare atid Department employees shall be by the Board 
of Welfare in conformity with law and the niles and r^ulotions of 
the State Depaitinent of Public Welfare, 

Section r- ANNUAL DEPARTUMTAL REPORT, ft shall 

be the duty of the Department of Public Welfare to makp an annual 
repoit to the County Board at its Noyember meeting upon its work 
during the year. 

SecAonS» GENERAL PROVISIONS., To the end that Jefferson 
County may be entitled to^reedve federal and state reimbursements 
for old ^^ge assistance, aid to dependent children, blind aid, and viy 
other form of assistance -under its jurisdiction, all memb^ of thp 
Department of ^blic Weffare and employees Mtfonning any duties 
in connection with thendjjiinistrarion of tnbse lonns of publip assist- 
ance shall obaeiye and abide by all rules and reguiadons made and 
promulgated by the State Department of Public Welfare as well 
as nil statutes m reference thereto, and shall keep such records and 
furnish all reports frliich said departments may require in regard to 
thdr performance of auch dudes. All records relating to the adminis- 
tration of these forms of public assistance shall be open for ins^ction 
and audit at all reasonaole hours by any memW of the State D^ 
partment of Public Welfare or any duly authorized employee or by 
any didy audiarized representative of the federal government or the 
Welfare Committee of the Jefferson County Board. The County 
Department of Public Welfare ^all keep a separate record of the 
eitpenses of the administration of die different fonebons of the 
department; namely, old 4 ge assistance, blind p^sbn^ aid to dep^d- 
CHt cfiildren, and ojtner matters of rdinf or public assistance /idinin^ 
tered under this ordinance. 

Section p. The Welfare Committee of the County Board shall 
^ in 4 n advisory.capacity to ad funcrions of the Wdfore Board. 

Section lo. The provisions of this ordinance shall supersede any 
inconsistent provision of any other ordinance pr rasdlution relating 
to the subject matter of this ordinance. 

Section //. The county clerk is heBeby^di^ccted tp transmit to the 
division of public assistance of the state department of public wd- 
fere a certiM copy of this ordinance. 

Section I2^ This ardkiaace shall take effect March 2, 

The following Resolution was passed by the Jefferson County 
Board of Supervisors, Jefferson, Wiseoasin, at its meeting op Janu- 
ary 13, 1945- 

Whereas, it has b^n called to the attention of the Jefferson County 
Department of Riblic Welfare by the Division of .Public Assistance 
of UK Department of Public Welfafp that the Oidinance passed 
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Orgaolzation rf the Jefferson County (Wisconsin) R^lic 
Welfar* DcpjU?tmcnt, 1^48 



by the JcffoTBpn County Board of Bupervisors at tlidr January ?7, 
1^2, meeting, relative to the creation of the Jefferson County De- 
partment ofT^blic Welfare, omitted mention of Child Welfarpscty- 
ices in that department; 

Therefore, k it resolved that such Ordinance is hereby amended 
to add to Section j, Paragraph (c) the following: 

It shall be the duty of the Jefferson County Department of Public 
Welfare and it shall nave power and authority: To investigate con- 
ditions surrounding mentally defective, dependent, nf^glected and 
illegitimate children witMn the county and to take efvery reasonable 
action within its power to secure for the full benefit of ali laws 
enacted for their h^efit. Ws duty shall be dis^a/ged in coopera- 
tion with the juvenile court and with the public officers or bojud 
legally respq^ihie for the administration and enforcement of (hue 
laws. The licensing of ^ter lyjmes sM be dosp in conformity 
with the rules and r^;uliitions pf the Division of Child Welfare. The 
Direptor of the Department ofTublic Welfare, subject to the approval 
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of the Board ^lic Welfare and in conformance ^th the Coun^ 
Merit System Plan as provickd by the State Department of Public 
Welfare shall employ prescribe the duties or sudi persomid as 
may be ^nired ip mejiertoiinance of these duties. 

A certlfira copy of this amendment shall be pr^ared by the county 
clerk and submitted to the State Department ofPublicWeJfare. 

PUBLIC W^FA«E AND OTHER LOCAL SERyiCES 

Public lyeifare, in spite of the fact /hat it has emerged as a major 
goyscmaieivtal service only ance 1932, h one of the best administered 
local services. This is true because of the inBuence of state and fed- 
eral financial aid and supervision. Nevertheless public welfare is 
still administered in the localities and is subject to all the strengths 
and iijnltations of county govemmeat 

Our present county governments, like Topsy, “jest grew up” and 
have developed without mjich over-aiU planning and conscious direc- 
tion, New functions have, from time to time, beep given to areas of 
local government as it.became necessary for the government to do 
new things. Public welfare of today is not the same as poor relief of 
yest^^y, but in many tespects county governmeot 1^ not b^n 
changed to meet modem problems. 

The chief problem of county government appears to be structure. 
Improvements in methods of government administration ate being 
developed, but they cannot be eB^tivc as long as county govern- 
ment is as unwieldy as it is. Special county officers, special boards, 
and npw services of various kinds have been added with compara- 
tively little attention to over-all planning. 

The reformers usually suggest starting with the size of the county 
board, which should consist of from three to seven members {depend- 
ing upon population) elected at large foom the jeounty. Such a 
board should continue to do what prespit boards do: determine 
basic policies, fix taxes, make appropriations, pass a budget, and let 
contracts. 

Even if diere was a major reform in county government that would 
bring administration up to dote it would not solve all tbe problems 
of public welfare. Public welfare — because of state and federal 
aid — creates some of its own problems. There are still many un- 
answered questions. To what extent shoiild standards be developed 
without regpnd to standards in other county services P Is pjihlic 
welfare more Important iti a free, democratic society than public 
education? Shoadd the craploycca in an agency be selected with more 
rigid regard to the principle of merit than other local employees? 
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Sbould the public weliaTe scryice favored portion, because 
fliost of its mohty comes from other areas of government, in securing 
county revenues? 

In the fioal analysis, public welfare in America will stand or fall 
not upon standatds that are unique to (hat service, but upqn the 
stren^ of the total fabric of local government. 
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AOMUnSTRinOlf AND MA}rAGSMm 

Efficient admlmstradpn in pvibljc 
service wqiures good management which is achieved only through 
special training and experience. Thp President’s Committee cm Ad- 
ministrative Management noted) it *‘is not merely a matter paper 
clips, time clocks, and standardized economies of motion. These ;ue 
t>m minor gadgets. Real efficiency goes much deeper down. It most 
be built into the structune of a goyemment just as it is bu3t into a 
piece of;jia;hinery.” * 

The principles of gopd pian^gpmpnt arc well known. They have 
been distilled thrau^ the generations that men hpy? bpen working ^ 
together in cornmon tasks. As the same committee remarked, “ they 
have been written into constitutions, charters, and artides of incor- 
poration, and exist as habits pf wprk in the daily Ijib of allDigaUr 
ized people.*' * 

Administration and jidiuinistrative management in all forms of 
public service center around the chief executive offiper ahJ bis aides. 
Management ij particularly conccmeii witii staff oigaaization, per- 
sonnel, fiscal control, ajid other elements essential for good govern- 
Kienf. In this chapter we shall di^vss spmc 0 / fhp pJipblfms gf 
administrative management in public welfare. 

Public welfare administration complicated by the role of three 
areas of government — federal, state> and Ipcal — in tii? total ad- 
ininistratiwe process. There are certain basic similarities in all 
branches of public administration; thus many of the problems of 
adntinistratiye management in public welfare are no different than 
these pf other public agendes. The differences between public wrf- 
faic and other forms of public administration, however, are very im- 
portant Public welfare ^ministration requires ^ipetipnce and 


^ Thp F/psidenPs Committee on Administrative Management, R^pf^rt ^ 
the Committn S/udies 0/ Administntiiw Management ht the Fjfderd 
Goixnpitftt (Washington: Guvenunent Printing Office, 1937), p. 3. 

* Jhid, 
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familiarity with the service and an appreciadon of the philosophy and 
goals of social work.^ It is these uiii<|ue factors^ rather than the bauc 
similarities of all forma of public adzninlstrgdon, that are most im- 
portant. 


OVERHEAD OOHTROLS 

Overhead controls ’ are the same for all public agencies. All state 
agencies, irrespective of their apparent independence and, autonomy, 
are subject to control and supervision. The governor, through his 
power as chief executive, exerdses a large measure of control. The 
legislature, through its power to levy taxes, appropriate funds, and 
l^slate basic policy, exerdses control. The attorney general, who 
assigns counsel to the agency, has a voice in the operation of the 
agency. The state budget director, who has certain powers in re- 
gard to the allocation and eicpenditure of funds, also exercises con- 
trol over the agency: 

The judiciary may like^se be classified as one of the overhead 
controls. While the courts, thanb to the doctrine of the separa- 
^ tion of powers, are not administrative agencies they often exercise 
control. The courts, through thdr power to review state legisla- 
tion, often are called upon to interpret the meaning of words and 
phrases in statutes. Courts of western states have had to interpret 
the meaning of need in old-age asdstance administration. Specifically, 
they have had to answer this question: Is a state agency regulation 
stating that homes owned by redpients shall aU be consider^ as re- 
sources of'^io compatible with the meaning of individual need in 
the state' statutes? In aesweri^ this question negatirelf the courts 
have placed bmitations upon the administrative power of the state 
public welfare authorities.^ 

* For a more detailed discustion of cTverhead conttoia see Arthur C. Mills- 
paugh, Puilic We^m Organmtion (Washiogton: The Brookings Insti- 
tution, 1935), pp. 581-6101 

* Jn Illinois the original old-age assistance act, in confarmity' with, federal 
requirements, provide for fair ‘hearixigs for dissatisfied applicants and re- 
cipients. The statute provided that £ese dissatisfied applicants' could se- 
cure a jndidal determination of their exact need. This part of the statute 
later was declared unconstitutional by the state supreme court The court 
reasoned that the determination of need is an administrative, not a judicial 
matter. Eligibility for assbtance, remarked the court, *'i8 a question to 
which a categoric affirmative or negative answer is rarely possible.'’ 
IBemson v, Deparimnt of PitkHc fTelfarCi 368 III 425 (1938).] 
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DEVELOPMEKT OF PUBLIC ADUUnsmATION 

Large scale development of public administration has come aboat 
In recent times. In colonial days^ judicial and administrative fanc- 
rions were often given to the same individual The justice of the 
peace was, for example, sudi an officer; today he has been relieved 
of nearly all but legal functions. Many of the courts also were given 
administrative functions, such as the management of trusts. Even as 
late as the firat two decades of the present century courts were often 
given responsllnlity for administering old-age assistance, blind 
relief, and mother's pension. As late as 1949 several counties— 
including Milwaukee County —in Wisconsin still had court adminis- 
tration of the social security aids. The trend, however, has defi- 
nitely been in the direction of less and less administratiye authority 
in the courts. 

The general police power of the state — the authority to protect 
the health, safety, morals, and the general welfare of the citizens — 
has been exercised in such a way as to require the use of discretionary 
administrative authority. Public health iegislatioD has often given 
an administrative officer the power to issue specific orders requiring • 
the removal of sources of disease. Tax assessors have had, for many 
years, the power to set standards for the assessment of property and 
these powers have been held to be conclusive by the courts. TTie 
granring of public aid — which, as we have seen, dates from pre- 
colonial times — has also involved administrative discretion. So has 
the control of immigration, the administration of uncmpbynient com- 
pensation, and the operation of many other services. 

The administrative powers mentioned above have, in the main, 
been known for some time. With the development of new services 
for a modern society, discretionary administration authority has 
broadened the frontiers of administrative regulation. In many in- 
stances we were ill-prepared to assume these responsibilities and 
even today the art of public administration still Is relatively un- 
developed. 

The history of government regulation of railroads is a case in 
point. Originally the states performed this function through the 
courts, but a more flexible form of regulation was needed and some 
states established special regulatory commissions. Even so the prob- 
lem became too vast and complicated in scope for the states ^one. 
In 1887, the federal government^ profiting from the experience of the 
states, established a regulatory commission (the Interstate Commerce 
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Coimaission *) to handle Kills complicated task. The commission's 
powers were neither judicial nor fxecutive, but broadly administra- 
tivc. 

The attempt to regulate trusts has had a similar history. When 
action first became necessary in this field the state prohibited cer- 
tain practices. This pattern was taken over by the federal govern- 
ment with the passage of the Sherman Anti-Trust Act in 1890. In 
1914 a new agencyi the Federal Trade Commission^ was created with 
the power to make investigations and to issue cease and desist ’’ 
orden. ^nce then at least eight similar federal commissions have 
been created to cope with regulatory problems in other fields. 

DEVELOPMENT OF THE ADMINISTRATIVE PROCESS IN PRIVATE SOCIAL 
AGENCIES 

Public welfare administration has been retarded because of the 
selntive unimportance of the administrative process in private so- 
cial work. During the depression and post-depression periods many 
of the experienced administrators in the newly-developed public 
welfare agencies came from private ageDdes> where administration 
was secondary to professional service. Indeed, it was not even 
thought of as a separate agency funetton. 

This fact can be more readily appreciated when one examines the 
early^ bibliography of admirustradon in private sodal agencies.* 
The early articles on the executive in social work, for example, dealt 
wkh “That Desk of Yours,” “Planning the Day's Work ” and “Four 
Xeys to Efficiency.” ThsK was much concern with the executive's 
relations with his board of directors. Mach qf the early literature 
dealt with the organization of private social agencies in coimmini- 
ties. A pamphlet by Francis H. MacLean on The FomoHon of Char- 
ity Organmtion Societies in Smaller Cities ' was one of the earliest 
and best of these contributions. The administrative process, how^ 
ever, received slight attention until after ^ development of central 
fund-raising during World War I. 

The cooperative movement in social work, as central fund-raising 

* For a definitive history of the Intenttate Commerce Commission see 
li L Sharfman, The Interstate Commerce CommisMom A Study in Administra- 
tSw Law and Procedure (New York; The Commonwealth Fund, 1931-1937, 
5 Vols.) 

• An extensive bftliow^y on administration was compiled by W, W, 
Burke in 1927 and puUisncd in The Soeiai Service RevieWj Vd, 1, No. i 
(March, 1927), pp. 104-16 and iti liid.^ Vol. I, Na 2 Qntve, 1927), pp. 270-90. 

^ New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1911. 
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was iirst called, origmated with the mauguration of the Cleveland 
Eederatlon for Charity and Philanthropy in 1913. A number of 
earlier efforts, particularly one in Denver, preceded this experiment, 
but the Cleveland plan appears to have httn the first successful de- 
velopment. In Cleveland it wa^ recognized that an able staff was 
necessary for fund-raising and that the program had to be managed 
by professionals. 

Oradually the idea spread to other cities, hut widespread expansion 
came only with World War I. At that time the YMCA, the Ameri- 
can Red Cross, the Knights of Coluni})us, the Jewish Welfare Board 
for Army and Navy, the Salvation Army, and the War Camp Com- 
munity Service requested and reemved great sums of money. Numer- 
ous agencies came into existence to assist the French, the Belgians, 
the Armenians, and other special groups in need because of the war. 
One special campaign after another H to the establishment of war 
chests throughout the country. 

While the war chests brought order out of chaos in the raising of 
money for charitable purposes iJiey also made many mistakes. One 
of these was the issuing of statements declaring that they would 
provide enough money to stop all solicitation and to take care of all 
appeals for all parposes. Such a promise could not be fulfilled when 
the war chests were essentially local and many of the agencies were 
national and intereational. A second mistake of the war chests was 
that many of them ignored budgetary principles. Any chest should 
know in advance the funds required by the participating agencies. 
Many of the war chests, however, merely announced that they would 
raise money for war purposes, never stating to which agencies the 
funds would be allocated. As a result, many of the war agencies had 
to struggle desperately to receive suffident funds. Still another mis- 
take was that the war chests seldom recognized the special sentunet)- 
tal appeal of certain agendes. Catholics, for example, had spedal 
interests in the Knights of Columbus; Jews were especially inteiested 
‘in the Jewish War Sufiltrers; many Protestants were particularly 
concerned with the YMCA; and the Red Cross had special patrons. 
War chest staff members often discounted these special interests and 
concentrated cxdnsively upon the raising of funds.® The private 
agendes had no more than a decade of experience in most dries be- 
tween the inauguration of central fund-raising and the onset of the 
depression. 

The depression made it necessary for private and public agendes 

^ William ). Nortoo, Th$ Cooperative Movemttif m Sodai Work (New 
York: Macmillan, 1927), p. 112. 
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to tt&liga thpir respective activita^s which the si^bsidy system h?d 
prevEnted prior to diis time. Duijng the early days of the depressioH 
private agencies thiew^all their resources into meeting -the tragic 
needs of the unemployed. From 1929 to 19;^ the relief expendi- 
tures of private agencies were greater than at any other period in 
their history. A large portion of these funds was from public sub- 
sidies. The famous order of the Federal Emergency Relief Admini^ 
trator declaring that public funds should be spent by public agencies 
stopped ikleral «ubsidies. It did not end state subsidies at once, 
but it established a policy which forced an immediate clarification 
jof the working relationships of public and private agencies.* 

Government acceptance of responsibility for the care of dependent 
persons was not new, Actually die major portion of money expended 
for relief had for many years come from tax funds. Public funds 
furnished the bulk of relief in the 50 <alled "'normal” year of 1929. 
In that year public relief funds (including mothers* pensions, blind 
pensions, old-age pensions, and public relief department expendi- 
tures) accounted for more than %^fcofxx\ per month, or slightly 
more than 75 per cent of total relief expenditures. In 1931, despite 
the heated campaigns of community chesls, tax funds still accounted 
for 71 per cent of £otsd relief expen(htare8. 3y 1933 private agency' 
relief expenditures accounted for only 6.3 per cent of total relief ex- 
penditures.” 

The elimination of the subsidy system, however^ was something 
new. Many sodal workers in private agencies had long questioned 
the wisdom of the subsidy system, but it had become a tradition and 
it was djfiicult to give up tiie haUt^patterns associated with it. A 
distinguished leader in the piiyate ^mlly vrelfare’ifield referred to 
the subsidy system in 1934 as a habit-forming narcotic, injurious to 
both private and public agency- developments.” Nevertheless there 
were many arguments advanced for the retention of the system. 

The subsidy system was more than an evil in’its own right As in 
the case of the struggle to secure central fund-raising, it served to 
diminish die intellectual* strength of public and private agency 
personnel. Executives were not in a position to devote their energies 

• Linton B. Swift, NtMS Alipmnis Between Puiiic aftiiPriiiate Agencies in 
a Community Famify We^an and xRAi^ Program (New Yorki Family 
Welfare Aasociatian of America, 1934), p. i. 

Based upon data from the United States Children's Bureau as quoted 
in Arthur F. Miles, Fedorai Aid and PuMie Aisisianci in lUtnots (Chiqigo: 
University of Chicago Press, 1941), pp. 5-7. 

“ Swift, op. cit.^ p. 203, 
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to tke developoumt of administrative techniques while die^ wert 
fighting for a cause such as the retention or elimuiatioti of the sub- 
sidy system. In this respect it a major deterrent in the develop- 
ment of administrative processes in private social agencies. 

In 1929 Porter Lee asked this question: Are social workers attempt- 
ing to carry on social service as 4 function of society with many of 
the habits, methods, and machinery which are more appropriate to 
the cause? ” ^ The answer to Lee^s question as shown by the later 
history of social welfare was yes. This accounts, in Large measure, 
for the slow development of the administrative process in public 
welfare. 


CHIEF EXECimVE 

Every public welfare agency has one or more chief executives ^ 
who are responsible for* the administrative management of the agency. 
There is a popular fallacy that the administrative problems of a so- 
cial agency, a forestry service, atdlroad, or a sewage disposal plant 
are so amilar as to require similar educational preparation. While 
it must be admitted that the administrative process is similar in 
many respects, it is also true that familiarity and identification with 
the particular scirice are important clemwts in administration. 

Luther Gulick believes that there is a general administrator and he 
invented the fascinating word P 06 DC 0 RB to classify the duties of 
this person.” Not all authorities in public administration share 
Gulick’s enthusiasm for this word. Lewis Merriam has ofiered a 

“ Porter R. Lee, Social Work as Cause and Function and Odor Papers 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 1937), p. 3. Thb essay was the 
pceaidential address at the National Conference of Social Work, 1929, and 
was originally published in the Conference’s Proctedin^s for 1929. Lee de- 
fined a cause as a movement directed toward the elimination of an en- 
trenched evil. “ But a function “unplics ac organized cfibrt incorporated 
into the machinery of community life in the discharge of which the acqui- 
escence at least, and ukimateiy the support of the entire community is as- 
sumed. He listed zeal as one of the chief traits of the adherents of a cause; 
intelligence as the moat essential requirement for those administering fane* 
tions. 

” In a few state public welfare agencies the duties of the chief executive 
are divided among several paid board members or commissioners. 

w Luther Gulick and L. Urwipk <Eda.), Papers on sh Science ^ Admin- 
istration (New York: Institute of Pbbljc Administration gf Columbia Unh. 
veraity, 1937), p. 13. In the word FOSDCORB P stands for Planning, 
0 for Organizing, S for Staffing, D for l^recting, CO for Coordinating, E to 
Reporting, and B for- Budgeting. 
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critidsm; he is wllllbp to concede that it is true that these seven broad 
categories are common to virtuallf all administrative positions, but 
he dopbfs if the existence of these common factors proves that all 
administrativie positions are suffigently alike to warrant the estab> 
lishmaot of a class of general administrators.^ 

Merriara adds that many fiictors have been omitted from 
PDSDCORB, the most important of which is knowledge of the sub- 
ject matter of the particular field. In a study of posidona in public 
administration he believes that there are two bro^ areas of subject 
matter: (i) subject matter that is the foundation of vanons profes- 
sions, often tau^t in universities, and (a) detailed procedures of ad- 
ministradon (fiscal procedure of the national government, for example) 
not taught in universities.^ The first is professional, the second voca- 
tional in character. Both may be present in a given administrative 
position, but where definite professional preparation b required it ap- 
pears to be more important than thedetaib involved in POSDCORB. 

Many good public welfare executives have come from fields other 
than social work, At the present time more and more executive 
positions are being filled by those who have' had experience in public 
welfare agendes ^nd have been promoted within the agency from one 
position to another. While not ail persons in professional positions 
have thjB necessary executive ability those who do have should be 
selected for administrative responsibility. In adnunistrative work, 
as the late Pierce Atwater has noted, manyehades and variations of 
judgment are required. The more refined of these dbtinctions must 
be made with exactness. Thb requires a detailed knowledge of the 
field in which one Is serving. Is it possible for a railroad executive 
to make adequate dedsions as to what is good case work supervidon? 
la it possible for 4 sexual work executive to determine who would make 
a go^ freight agent? It is to be admitted that the phndples of 
raising and spending money are the same in railroad management as 
in social work management, but the routine of handling these matters 
b diierent and, noie significantly, the theory and philosophy of the 
two a« not the samc.^^ 

The cl^ef executive of a public welfare agency must be able to ac- 
cept responsibilities, He Juts a responsibility greater than that of the 
case worker, for his judgment and derisions represent responsibility 

^ Lewis Merriam, PuiHc Stmet snd Special Temning (Chicago: Uni- 
Tenity of Chicago Presa, 1936), p. 1. 

“/iW,,pp.i-3. 

Pierce Atiratet, “Problems of Admiaistration in Soda! Work” (St. 
Paul: McCbin & Hedman, 1937, mimeographed), p. 165, 
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for all the cliente served by the agency. Likewise he has a responsi- 
bility to the public as tepriesented by his board. If thp board decides 
that the determination of eligibiluy^hall become more rigid the chief 
executive must assume the respemsibiiity for interpreting this to the 
staff and the public. To be sure, he«hould be a man of principle and 
Integrity who is able to campaign for higher standards, but he must 
also accept a great share of the responsildJIty for the introduedon of 
conservative as well as progresdve poheies* 

All the qualities which the ideal executive should possess are rarely 
found in any one individual. Clarence JCing has declared that the 
ideal administrator should be, at one and the same time, a great 
staff leader and a great leader of his board. Aa executive should be 
socially alert, mentally keen, possessed of originality and leadership 
(but also able to accept criticism piuhtahly)« and have capacity 
for group leadership. These are only a few of the traits Ibted by 
Mr. King who based his classificatioti upon the work of a committee of 
social work executives. ^ These executives who listed their own short- 
comings must have been persons of great humility: the ideal they 
pictured has not yet been discovered. 

The qualifications of die chief executive in 0 publie welfare agency 
may be summarized in relatively simple terms. The cluef executive 
in a public welfare agency is a man hired to make decisions. He is a 
success if lus staff and board think he is right more than half of 
the time. 

The chief executive does not carry out the numerous tasks of a 
public welfare agency alone. He is dependent upon the personnel 
of the agency for most of the details and much of die planning. The 
executive must be a man with vision who is mors interested in the 
long view than in the immediate details. Some people have this 
capacity and others do not Those who have it are usually not born 
geniuses. Administrative work requires intelligence, but it al^o re- 
quires personal balance and a respect' for the individuality of other 
hjiman beings. As Lord Acton remarked many years ago, “power 
corrupts and absolute power corrupt absolutely.” In a laige public 
weliarc agency the executive is possessed of tremendous power. The 
mst executive realizes that tius power must be exercised with demo- 
cratic wisdom and discretion. He recognizes that the people deter- 
mine tije course of events in a democracy. Thus his power is exercised 
within limitations set by the dedsions of a board and the controls 
established by die legUlature. He also recognizes that no human 

»• Ckrence King, “The Necessary Executive/’ Samj Vd. 

LXXIV, No. 1 Oanuary, 1938), p. 12, 
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being is possessed of oracular powers and tliat many minds on Hs 
staff are at least the equal of hi$. Therefore he takes advantage 
of his staff in policy-making and planning. 

The selection, retention, and promotion of qualified personnel is 
one of the most important tasks of the public welfare ^execudve.^ 
In addition to understan^ng the operation of dvil service the cluef 
executive must know how to delegate responsibility to the staff inem*> 
hers. Too many executives think of their arganizations along the 
militaristic ideology of line and staff: orders are issued by the high 
command, dispatched to the subexecutive, and put into operation 
by minor employees who may not be known to the top executive;. 
Examples of this type of mentality are Id daily evidence in social 
work. Letters are signed by Administrators, Commissioners, and Re- 
gional Directors that are not written by thdh. While this is known ,to 
those who receive the letters it is hardly compatible with the freedom 
and personal initiative that should belong to individuals in a demo- 
cratic society. It is also found in private social agencies where letters 
are signed “Rachael Roe, Executive Director by Dorothy Doe, Chief 
Case Work Supervisor.” Actually the letter was written by Jennie 
Jones, Case Worker, who was under the supervision of Mary Marvel, 
Case Work Supervisor. Jennie has had four years of college training 
plus two years of graduate work in social work. It is assumed that 
she knows how to read and write. Why deny her the privilege of 
signing her own letters? 

Letter writing is not the only example of the lack of real staff par- 
dcipadon in public and private soda! agency adminUtradon, The 
chief executive who believes that he has a monopoly on public rela- 
tions is another example. There is evidence that many public and 
private welfare executives have a proprietary interest in their staff. 
Actually, the wisest executive is one who has respect for the staff, 
He realizes that while his personal ability may have had somedung 
to do with his present position, the “divine right of kings” died cen- 
tunes ago and that many members of the staff could do his job as 
well as he. When the chief executive arrives at this kind of demo- 
cratic humility, and only then, is he able to utilize his assodates in 
the admmistration of the agency. Administration is a function of all 
the employees, not the personal property of the “top brass/* 

^ See Chapter 17 for a more detailed discussion of pcnonnel in public 
welfare. 
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ELEMENTS OF ADKD71STRA11VE MANAGEMENT 

When one analyses the detaib of administrative management he 
recognizes certain factors that appear in all kinds of public adminis- 
tration. From the managerial point of view they may seem common- 
place, bat U) the atudent of adnurnmtion they ate alk-bnpMtsmi. 
Such an analysis is especially important in the field of public welfare 
where there is a relatively small number of skilled and experienced 
adminifitratom. 

What are these elements of administrative management that are 
common to all types of public welfare agencies? Marietta Stevenson 
has listed seven principal elements; ^ planning, organization, per- 
sonnel administration, direction, coordinatioD, budgeting, and re- 
porting. These dements are, of course, based upon the term 
POSDCORB which we have discussed. 

Obviously, the hmt element in administration is planning. Many 
social workers in private agencies who find themselves with adminis- 
trative responsibility arc unable to plan properly. They have been 
concerned for many years almost exclusively with the penon-to- 
person reladonships of case workers and clients in a small, sheltered 
private agency. As a result they are not psychologically prepared for 
that phase of administration requiring planning. 

There are at least two important phases of planning in a public 
welfare agency. One is the planning of the day-to-day activities in 
the agency; ^e other is the long range planning in respect to such 
factors as le^slation and ra-scrvke training. The public welfare ad- 
ministrator must know how to allocate his own time and that of his 
staff members. He must also know how to assist the staff members 
in the determination of policy. The allocation of funds for the vari- 
ous services of the agency is also an important part of planning. In 
addition to these factors the administrator must have a long range 
plan for lus agency. This means, in particular, that he must have 
a legislative policy if he is operating a state agency. It means that 
he must be well acquainted with the changes in the program that 
must be requested of the legislature. It implies also that he knows 
what these changes will cost and that he can present his agency’s 
case before legislative committees in an effective and convincing 
manner. 

The second element is oiganization; The administrator must 
know how to ojganlze as well as how to plan. In order to administer 

** Marietta Stevenson, Public Admini^edon (New York: Mac- 

milliui, 1938), pp. 175-85. 
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a program efilciently clear lines of admmistradve responsibllky 
must be cstaWisSied. Belated services must be placed in units where 
those ^ith responsibility will be able to operate them efficiently and 
eflccdvcly. Staff members and the piablic should not be confused by 
overlapping jurisdictions, Improper allocation of functions, and the 
absence of precise and meaningful rules and regulations. 

Some statutes piDvide /or the specific units within a state de- 
partment of public weliara. In ^sconsln new divisions of the state 
department of public welfare must be created by statute. In some 
states the bade statute creating the state department makes pro- 
vision for the creadoD of basic divisions, but grants the department 
the authority to reallocate funedons and to create new divisions ^ 
required. would seem to assure greater flexibility and place 
greater responsibility upon the administrator. 

The third element is personnel administration. It is a truism that 
success in admlnistradon depends upon the quality of the person- 
nel. In order to insure the proper selection of personnd the ad- 
ministrator must know the requirements for the vanous positions. 
He needs to know sornething about the requirements for accountants, 
stadstidans, lawyers, and many other persons who are members of 
the public welfare team. He should h^ve an appreciation of the fxm- 
tribudon of the philosophy and theory of social work to public wel- 
fare admlnistradon and know the proper qualificadoQs of social 
workers. likewise, he should kfliow soma of the basic principles of 
dvil service, especidly in regard to sendee ratings, and understand 
how the dvil service can operate advantageously for his p^rdcular 
servlce. 

After the personnel has been selected the administrator must offer 
dirtedon, the fourth element in administrative management. This 
does not mean that the administrator will give orders and the staff 
will obey his commands. It means that the administrater kzspires 
the -staff membera, develops their meraie, and helps them to see how 
they fit into the total service, the administrator must know the 
Ksponsibilides of the various staff members and see that they under- 
stand these responsibilities and carry them out successhilly. In the 
final analysis, jt is the administrator who is responsible for the opera- 
tion of die program. All rules and regulations, all pohdes, and all 
manuals are his personal responsibility. 

To insure ihat adl staff members understand their funetions and 
their place in the organization and to insure the proper direction of 
the staff many state departments of public welfare have inaugu- 
rated in-service training programs. New staff members are inducted 
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into the service by a careful and complete explanation of the activ- 
ities of the department; expfi-ienc^ employees are given i^fresher 
instructions in new techniques; new policies and procedures are ex- 
plained and intmduced in an educational manner. 

The successful administrator jnust know how to evaluate the per- 
formance of sta£F members; to give credit where credit is due and to 
investigate inadequate job performance. This is essential In order 
to guarantee the future success of the program. Future division 
heads must be selected from the promising younger employees; the 
administrator should know who art the future leaders of the pro- 
gram. 

Coordination is the fifth dement. The administrator also has 
responsibility to see to it that all the activities of the department 
operate harmoniously. That % they must be coordinated one with 
the other. Responsibilities must be delegated to assistants^ employ- 
ees must be k^t informed of their duties and responubilities, and 
orders must be routed through proper channels with a minimum of 
bureaucracy and red tape. Staff meetings) bulletins^ and house or- 
gans are means of securing coordination. 

While budgeting — the tixth element — might be considered a 
part of plaiuting it is given separate treatment because of its im- 
portance in the total administrative process. Budgeting requires 
peculiar abilities of the administrator for there never is enough 
money to provide all the services requested by the staff. Therefore 
he deals with alternates: one branch of the service must be expanded 
while another is not. The administrator must be intelligently in- 
formed about the various units of the department so that a satis- 
factory allocation of fonds can be made. 

Budgeting in public welfare is a continuous and complicgtcd proc- 
ess. The state administrator must apply for federal grants-ln-aSd 
and, in turn, allocate state and federal funds to the county depart- 
ments of public welfare. On the one hand fiscal controls have to be 
established to insure that the funds be spent wisely. On the other 
hand, there must be enough dexMity te enable the admkistrator to 
make adjustments when needed. 

The seventh, and final, element !s reprting. A public welfare 
administrator must report to the public, his board, legislature, 
and the governor. He must be especially competent in interpreting 
the needs of his department if he is going to secure the funds neces- 
sary for the essential operation of the program. 

Reporting to the public is not confined to the statutory obligation 
of issuing an animal or biennial report Public relations, through 
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the pftss, radio, and citizen groups, 'plays a major role. These activ- 
ities should be either a personal responsibility of the administrator 
or under his close supervision. 

OFnCE MANAGEMENT 

The office of a s cate or large county department of public welfare 
involves many complex and detailed operations. The top managerial 
personnel, through the decisions of the board, assists in the determi- 
nadon of policy and has some responsibility for the execudon of 
policy. The effective execudon, hoover, comes only through sound 
office management The office serves as a clearing house and per- 
forms the clerical functions common to the various divisions. It is 
a very important cog in the administradve machme and its signifi- 
cance must be recognized, understood, and appreciated by the ad- 
ministradve personnel. 

In a large public welfare department there will be an office manager 
or a chief clerk in charge of ^e office. He has responsibility for the 
supervidon of the clerical force of the department Lcttere must 
be written, filing done, and mail opened and routed. The office 
manager or chief clerk must get these things done os he Js under 
constant pressure from the division beads. 

In order to carry out the many clerical functions assigned to him 
be must build up an adequate staff. This involves hiring personnel 
through the civil service system, orienting them to thdr jobs, and 
training them in the proper performance of their routines. Work 
must be done accurately! prorapdy, and economically.*^ 

The role of the clericd staff, particularly that of the office manager 
or chief clerk, is important in the smooth functioning of a well-niii 
department of public welfare. The admimstrator should recognize 
this and secure a chief clerk or business manager who is reasonably 
well educated and experienced. The business manager or chief clerk 
should possess sound judgment, open-mindedness, and be able to 
assume and delegate responsllnUty in order to be a leader of the 
clerical staff.** 

® George M. Darlington, Qflrr Managmetit (New York: Ronald Press, 
19J5), especially pp.j-13. 

^ For a disoission of the qualificationa of an office manager or chief clerk 
see F. W. Lawe, Staf Memgtfnent (London: Institute of Labour Manage- 
ment, 1044)' 
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PHYSICAL PLANT 

It is self-evident that adequate physical facilities are required ior 
the administration of a department of public welfare. Unfortunately 
many departments of public welfare still have> from the pdnt of view 
of office space, the status of stepchildren. Office space seems to have 
been assigned to the department only after aU other services have 
been housed, The wise administrator, however, does everything 
within his power to correct this situation. He endeavors to secure 
not only enough space, but an arrangement of space that 1$ advan- 
tageous to the st^. In particular this includes provision for pri- 
vate rooms, espedally in agendes (such as a county department of 
public welfare) where social workers intenriew dients, and comfort^ 
able waiting rooms for the clients. 

Many state departments of public welfare have responsibility for 
the administration of institutional programs. Administrators in these 
departments, therefore, have more extensive duties for the manage- 
ment of physical plant and equipment. Formerly many of the dd 
state boaids of control were preoccupied with the management of the 
plants of the inatitudons. This was referred to as a “brick and mof' 
tar philosophy/’ Nevertheless the administrator of a department of 
public welfare who has respoosibilides for the administration of insti- 
tutions must acquaint himself with the spedal problems of thdr plants 
and equipment. 

RECOGNinOK or THE ADMINISTRATIVE VUMCTION IN PUBLIC SOCIAL 
WORIC 

There has been a growing awareness of the importance of the ad' 
ministrative function in public sodal work, espedally since the 
passage of the Sodal Security Act in 1935. The magnitude of the 
administrative problems in the public welfare service has forced this 
development. During recent years the literature of sodal work has 
been indlcadve of this development 

Not so long ago, as we have already noted, administration was 
considered as a minor activity in social agendes, to be given only 
secondary and casual consideration after the main job of the agency, 
sodal case treatment, was accomplished. This is no longjer true 
even in private social agencies. The private case work agency’s dis- 
covery of the administrative process in social work stems directly 
from developments in public welfare. As Viiginia Robinson has 
commented, it was the development of public social work with the 
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movement of case workers into supervisory and administrative posU 
tions which brought about "a shift in these stereotypes from which 
case work and administration regarded each other.** ^ 

When private agency case workers first moved into the public 
setciAg they were confiised Many of them come to the condusion 
that the administration of public welfare had nothing in common 
with the professional standwds of social case work. This old gulf, 
however, Is hang bridged and case workers are making important 
contributions to the administrative process in public welfare. Fur- 
thermore the development of the administrative prcicesss.in public 
welfare has been instrumental in demonstrating the value of adminis- 
trative techniques to the total field of social work. , 

More recently the social group workers have discovered the ad- 
ministrative process. A group worker recendy conduded that ad- 
mimstration is a dynamic process** through which **thc aims of 
an organization are decennined, plans are made for achieving these 
aims and the plans are carried out.” Thus administrative skill **lies 
in the successful steenog of chat* process as a whole or of that part of 
it which falls to one’s responsibility.” ** Another group worker de- 
scribes administration *‘as a creadve process in thinking, planning,- 
and action inextricably bound up with the whole agency.” He secs 
administratiou primarily in terms of social relationships stating that 
it is a process working with people to set goals, to build orgamzar 
tional relationships, to distribute responsibility, to conduct programs, 
and to evaluate accomplishments.” ” 

Thus we see that social workers, and not merely those in the pub- 
lic service, are now interested in the administrative process. It takes 
more than abstract principles to make a good a^inistrator; ad- 
ministration is concerned with human relationships and professional 
social work, therefore, has much to cont^bute. In addition the ad- 
ministrator in a public welfare agency must learn the mechanics of 
his job. In doing so he must see more th^n Individual cases, he must 
see the totality of his job in the agency setting. This requires more 
than an appredation ^ the prindples of administration and the phi- 
losophy of sodal work. It requires skill la day-to-day management 
that can be acquired only through disdpiined experience. 

^ Ylrgiuia P. Robiuson, ”The Administrstoris Fuoctiai] b Social Work," 
in Four Papers on Pnfessional Fundiott (New Tork: American Aasodation 
of Social Workers, 1937), p. 23. 

Helen 0 , Beavers, Administration in the YJfCA (New York: Woman's 
Press, 1944). P- 6. 

■ Harieigh B. Trecker, The Croup Process in d^imitration (New York: 
Woman's ftess, 1946), p. 14. 
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SOCIAL WORK ANO CIVIL SEUYICE 


Social workers tave aa interest in; 
pergonnel administration. The majority of social workers in the 
United States afc employed in die public setricc, securing their posi- 
tions through competitive civil service examinations. Retention and 
promotion in the service Is dependent upon the caliber of personnel 
administration under civil service. The general public also has an 
interest in civil service in public welfare. The qu^ty of the profes- 
sional service rendei^ to the clients of public social agencies is de- 
pendent upon the effectiveness of the dvil service system. Also the 
public welfare services require competent staffs to insure impartial 
and economical administration of ^e large sums of money spent. 

Since the onset of the depression in the late twenties and early 
thirties sodal workers have recognized the ncccstity for a krge public 
welfare service. They have, therefore, had to alter thek- ojMnioa of 
dvil service which has been described as a group of derke working at 
slow speed oo jobs which are theirs ibr life.^ Social workers have hod 
to recognize that bureaucracy is inevitable and that government 
must have an administrative system if the services demanded by the 
people are to be available. a ^ 

Wile public service is an andent institution, modern dvil service 
is quite young, Historians have pointed out that the Roman Emforc 
devdoped administrative tediniques and a philosophy of govern- 
ment. The Roman tradition pas^ to the Qurch which developed^ 
especially during the Middle Ag^, a rather detailed administrative 
structure. The riang national states of western Europe were de- 
pendent upon laige armies. These military needs, in turn, led to 
developments in the public service; large arnties required fends which 
meant the creation of a service 4o Impose and collect taxes. 

The beginaing of dvil service, however, dates from the sixteenth 
century with the rise of national monarchies. Administration then 
began to emeige as a definite and specific function of government. 
At that time the service was royal rather than pubbe, but since then 

^ Alice CampbcM Klein, Civil Servui in P«WfV fTel/^rf (New York: Rus- 
ftU Sage F<nRdstion, 1940), pp, 19-20. 
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it has been gradually transformed to a public service. P^liamcnts 
decreased the rights of monarghs and the bureaucracy was sensitive 
to these developments. These changes were taking place in England 
from 1688 to 1670 when the prindpie of open cqmpetltioQ for the 
public serdee was accepted as a result of middle^dass pressure.^ 


HISTORY OF CIVIL SERVICE IN THE UNITED STATES 

The merit principle was not applied to the selecdon of federal 
employees und the creation of the United States Civil Service Com- 
misuon in 1883 with the passage of tiie Pendleton Act. This famous 
law, enacted “to regulate and improve the Civil Service of the 
United States/^ was the culmination of several decades of prolonged 
struggle against the spoils system and the spoilsmen who oper- 
ated it. 

The spmis system did not originate with the founding of the gov- 
ernment of the United States. As a matter of fact the first four deCr 
adcs of our natiosal history were singularly free of this evib Gcoi« 
Washington was careful and considerate in the appointments he 
made. In general, John Adorns followed Washington's example, but 
within a few days before his retirement, he appointed a large number 
of aDti-JefiersonioDB to public offices, particularly federal judges. 
President Jefferson, in order to carry out his political policies, was 
forced to remove these office-holders and appoint persons who«(harcd 
the political philosophy of his party. In spite of this deviation most 
of Jefferson's appointments were based upon merit rather than 
political affihation. Madison, Monioe, and John Quincy Adams 
selected personnel primarily on the ability of office-holders to per- 
form the duties of the various jobs. With the inauguration of Presi- 
dent Jackson all this was changed.* 

President Jackson was not operating illegally, he was merely taking 
advantage of his political opportunities, particularly those created 
by thf Tenure of Office Act which had been passed by Congress 
Nlay 15, i8ao. This law specified a maximum tenure of four years 

* William E. Mosher and J. Donald Kingsley, PaMV Pfrmnel AJmnis^ 
tram (New York: Harper, ftevised Edition, 1541), pji 5-7. 

> Jackson's system of rotatioiMii-office was not conceiv^ entirely as a 
political measure, but also as a measure of reform. Jackson conceived of 
the official duties of government as being “so plain and simple that men of 
intelligence may readily qualify themselves for their performance." [Arthur 
M. Sriilesinger, Jt., The Aff Jackm (^oaton; Uctie, Brown, 1945, 

45)1 
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for numerous federal positions, presumably so that the dishonest and 
inefficient could be removed* It was Jackson who realized the polit-, 
ical possibilities of this act. 

The spoils system apparently originated in New York State and was 
introduced into the federal service by iV'artin Van -Buren when he 
was Secretary of State. The principle of rewarding partisan polit- 
ical activity by appointment to government office had been carefully 
worked out by the New York State “machine,” also called the Al- 
bany Regency, of which Van Buren was a part. It was introduced 
into the federal service when President Jackson assumed office on 
March 4, i8ig, and the institution was obligingly perpetuated by 
his successors for more than fifty years. 

During this time there were periodic attempts at reform, but it 
took the assassination of President Garfield by a disappointed office- 
seeker In 1881 to dramatize the evils of the spoils system. This 
tragedy resulted in the passage of the Pendleton Act in 1883, 

The new law was relatively simple. A United States Civil Service 
Commission of three members, not more than two of whom might 
belong to the same political party, was created. The members of 
the commission were appointed by the President “with the advice 
and consent of the Senate.” In addition the law provided for selec- 
tion of government employees by open competitive examination. 
Vacancies to positions were to be filled by those ranking highest in 
the examinations and appointments were to be apportioned among 
the states and territories on the basis of population. A probationary 
period was provided for the selected employees, political activities 
by employees were strictly prohibited, and noncompetitive examina- 
tions could be given only under certain specified conditions. Thus 
the basic prindplea of modem dvil service were contained in the 
Pendleton Act.^ 

There has been a steady expansion of civil service since the passage 
of this Act Most extensions have come through executive orders 
rather than by statutes. The development of the system can be seen 
in more specihe detail by an analysis of the number of positions sub- 
ject to civil service competition in the federal govcrjimcnt from i88j- 
1939. In 1883, 13,780 positions out of 131,208 (10.5 per cent) were 
subject to dvil service. By I900, 45.62 per cent of all positions 
(94,893 out of 208,000) were under dvil service. With a few excep- 
tions (such as the early years of the New Deal when emergency 
agendes not under dvil service were created) the percentage covered 

* Darrell Hevenor Smith, The United States Civit Service Commissm 
(Baldmore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1928), pp, i'-i4. 
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by civil service has coatinijed to grow. In 1947 81 per CMt (1,733^-9 
out of 2,128,648) of all federal positions were under civil service.^ 

Many of the states and munidpalities also created civil service 
systems. New York and Massachusetts were the first states to do 
so (1883 and 1884 respectively), and in 1905 Wisconsin and Illinois 
followed suit. Next came Colorado (i907)> New Jersey (1908), Ohio 
(1912), California and Connecticut (1913}) Kansas (1915), Maryland 
(1920), Maine, Michigan, Arkansas, and Tennessee (1937), and Ala- 
bama, Minnesota, New Mexico, and Rhode Island (1939). Many 
of the state systems have been weak and ineffective; for example, 
the Kansas law, while on the statute books, was inoperative because 
the legislature did not vote appropriatioDB. 

Very few of the 3034 counties in the United States have civil serv- 
ice systems; Mosher and Kingsley list only twelve counties.* The 
fimt county system (Cook, Illinois) was started in 189^, but the over- 
whelming majority of the employees of counties are still subject to 
the spdls system. American dties, however, have had a more pro- 
gressive history and there has been commendable growth since the 
first dty dvil service commission was authorized by New York in 
1884. Mosher and Kingsley have estimated that 68.3 per cent of all 
dties from 50,000 to 100,000 in population and 84-9 per cent of those 
icofoo and over have dvil serviced 

STATE IIEUT SYSTEMS FOR SOCIAL SECURITY 

In recent years the greatest expansion of dvil service has come 
about in connection witii the Sodd Security Act The requirement 
of a state merit system for the selection of employees for the fed- 
erally aided unempbyment compensation,- public assistance, public 
health, and welfare services has resulted in the establishment of spe* 
dal merit systems rather than state-wide dvil service for all state 
employees. This has been done either by spedal statutory authority 
or by executive action. 

The Social Security Act os originally passed by Congress, August 
14, 1935, gave no specific authority to the Social Security Board, the 
United States Fubhe Health Service, or the United States Children's 

* Annual Rtport ^ the U,S, Civil Sendee Commissm^ Table 8, p, 77. 

* Loj Angeles, Alameda, San Diego, and Sacramento counties, Cdifornia; 
Dane and Milwaukee counties, Wiaconrin; Jefferson and Moifilc, Alabama; 
Nassau, New York; Cook, llllDais; M^enbutg, North Carolina; and 
Multnomah, Ornon. 

’ Moaher and Kingaley, op, eit., pp, 25-31, 
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Bureau to contml personnel standards. These agencies were given 
responsibilicy the efficient admintstraCion 0/ the Act and this was 
interpreted, especially by the Social Security Board, to mean that the 
state plans should include acceotahle methods of personnel admlnU* 
tradofL However, the Act was amended in 1939 so as to give real 
authority to the federal agencies in this respect. Effective January i, 
1940, an acceptable state merit system became a condidoa for re- 
ceiving grants-in-ald. Immediately aiter the passage of tlus amend- 
ment the Board established the State Techmcai Advisory Service 
to assist the states In meetitig this standard. In Noveml^r, 1939, 
the standards, in accordance with the amendment, were issued to 
the states. These standards required tiiat an acceptable merit sys- 
tem had to cover aU employees, state and local, administering pro- 
grams finanoed in part by the funds administered by the Social 
Security Board. The states could exclude the execurive heads of 
departments, board and conimis^on members, attorneys, and the 
confidential secretaries to executive heads. In general the standards 
prescribed fbUowed accepted standards for .state and federal civil 
service systems,* 

Under these standards employees were barred from partlclpatiog 
in political activities. Religious and political condderadons were 
eliminated as qualifications for employment. The state agencies 
were required to adopt an examination procedure, install and ad- 
minister a classification plan, and to establish numerous other stand- 
ards of sound merit systems In some states dvil service commissions 
' were in emtence that were qualified to operate such systems. Other 
states did not have state-wide dvil service systems and, of necessity, 
had to establish special state merit councils for the administration of 
dvil service systems for social security employees. 

h^rs. Alice C Klein found that seventeen states took advantage 
of state-wide dvil service laws in 1940, while seven states had au- 
thorlzadon to set up an agency for the selection of public assistance 
employees and eighteen states had autborizadon for the public as- 
sistance department, as well as other sodal security agencies, to set 
up a spedal merit system,* Within a few years most states utilized 
either a dvil service system or a joint merit system designed espedally 

' ^'Standards for a Merit System of Personnel Administnidoa in State 
Employment Security and State Public Assistance Agencies " (issued by the 
Social Security Board, November 1, 1939, mimeogra^ed). A similar state- 
znent was issued by the United States Qiildrcn’s Weau of the Department 
of Labor. 

* Klein, op* cit,^ p, 5a 
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for the agencies administering sodal security services. Under a joint 
merit system a state merit council selects employees for public hwlth, 
imemployment compensation, and child welfore services in addition 
to public assistance. Whatever system is used there are certain tech- 
nical problems in personnel administietion that should be understood 
by public assistance workers. The actual details of administration 
of the system, however, are the responsibility of the merit or. civil 
service system employees. 

aECRiUTMEK? 

One of the most important of these technical problems is the re- 
cruitment of qualified persons to take the various competitive exami- 
nations. Without a sound policy of recruitment there can be little 
hope of developing a fifs^^ate staE 

Civil service developed around the recruitment process. The re- 
formers were intent upon “keeping out the rascals" and recruitment 
was developed from this negative point of view. This assumption 
proved to be inadequate, bat civil service systems have only recently 
become concerned with the positive aspects of recruitment. 

The development of a positive program demands the discovery 
□f the best employment markets and the diligent culdvation of these 
markets. Readable and attractive ftcruidjig literature and timely 
publicity about the examinations are important aids. A positive 
recruitment program is also dependent upon the kinds of employees 
to be recruited. In general there are three classes of dvil service 
employees; the competitive, the noncompetitive, and the exempt 
Some positions, such as elected officials, are not in the classified serv- 
ice Others, for example laborers) while in the classified service arc 
not subject to examination. 

Recruitment for those subject to the examination process is often 
limited, "theoretically, civil service is concerned with the recruit- 
ment of the best qualified individuals. This theory, however, is 
limited by various geographical requirements. Thus iu many states 
the examinations are limited to those who have lived in the state 
for at least one year. 

Another limiting factor is our educational system. The primary 
source of recruitment should be the schools and colleges of the 
country, but unfortunately their programs of instnictibn do not 
necessarily prepare students for careers in the public service. While 
there is a marW tendency toward technical specialization in Ameri- 
can education, higher education is often not liimted to those who 
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are most capable. In addition there has been a noticeable tendency 
to minimize educational qualidcations and place greater emphasis 
upon. practical experience. 

The general public has a rather low opinion of the public service as 
a career. Under conditions of relatively full employment it is difficult 
to convince capable young men and women of the advantages in ap- 
plying for dvil service positions, The relatively low status of the 
public service is also seen in low salaries, especially for the beginning 
positions. 

Another limiting factor is the budget cuts that occur on occasion, 
often wiping out whole series of classified positions. These economy 
drives do not add to the morale of the staff or assist in the ^ec^ui^ 
ment of able employees in the future. 

These factors imply that dvil service recruitment programs should 
be attractive, imaginative, and forceful. They are usually the re- 
verse: recruitment is often confined to routine announcements in 
newspapers and bulletins which cannot compete with the advertising 
and promotion of private industry. 

Some civil service commissions have taken steps to overcome the 
difficulties involved in traditional recniicment. A list of essentials 
of good mailing procedures was developed in California. It indudes: 
(i) timely notices, (2) prompt notification of candidates who are 
quafified, (3) induslon of^all pertinent data on notices, and (4} flexi- 
bility for new dasslfications.^ New fork Gty has conducted regular 
radio programs for prospective candidates, as have Indiana, Michi- 
gan, and Illinois. Recently there have been efforts to place the dates 
for examinati^s near the time of graduation from academic Insti- 
tutions. In general there has been more interest in the recruitment of 
college seniors and graduate students. There arc, therefore, indica- 
tions that recruitment is becoming more positive and unag^native. 

APPLICATION 

Recruitment is derigned to secure the maximum number of appli- 
cants for the various dvil service portions. Application procedures, 
therefore, arc an important dement in the total dvil service system j 
the link between recruitment and examination. The application pro- 
cedure should screen out the unfit and limit the examination to those 
who are qualified. This means that the application blank should be 

WUllam Brownrigg and Louis J. Kroeger, TQvsards Epttlfte Eicrulttn^ 
(ChicagD: Pamphlet No. 7, Civil Service As^bly of the United States 
and Cwada, 1937), p. 3. 
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so constructed that the unqualified can be eliminated fi*om the exami- 
nation. It has been found, however, that many of the civil service 
blanks are not ideally suited for this purpose. Dr. L. J. O’Rourke la 
his study of the application procedure of the United States Civil 
Service Commission found these to be the chief defects of application 
forms; (i) inadequate space for writing answers, (a) use of small, 
hard-to-read print, and (3) making questions appear inconspicuous by 
separating them with heavy rules.^^ 

This study resulted in redesigning federal application blanks and 
generatiag interest in the subject by other jurisdictions. The Civil 
Service Assembly, in a report on recruitment, mentioned the follow- 
ing as desirable characteristics; each Item on the blank should refer 
to a single point, questions should be clearly phrased and require 
brief answers, specific instructions should accompany each question, 
and ample space should be given for the answers.^ 

EXajlllNATlONS 

The most important element in the civil service process is the 
examination procedure. Competitive examinations were designed to 
eliminate the unfit. Also it was hoped that civil service would give 
everyone an opportunity to compete. From the very beginning of the 
system, therefore, the examination process was the core of the system. 

Civil Service examinations usually consist of statements of educa- 
tion and experience, and written and oral tests All of these are 
graded and scored. Statements by candidates regarding education 
and experience have to be verified, formal examinations given for the 
written portion, oral examinations arranged, and a final score given 
to all candidates, 

Certain agencies, particularly the federal government, prefer so- 
called unassembled” examinations for top positions. High entrance 
requirements usually result in a relatively small Dumber of candi- 
dates for these positions enabling the civil service commistion to 
individualize all candidates. Letters are written to references, pub- 
lications read and evaluated, and personal qualities Investigated. 
Highly qualified techuidans are supposed to prefer this procedure 
because it is presumably mote dignified. Nevertheless It is still a 
questionable procedure; under competent supervision it may result 
in the selection of capable persons, but it is open to more abuse than 
the formal examination process. 

^ See /ffitiuai Report ef the II,S, Civil Service Commission^ /j^. 

“ Mogher and Kingsley, op. cil.^ p. 150. 
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The general public^usually 'considers the written examination to be 
the major .part of the civil service system, and most of the criticism 
has been against this phase of the system. Critics have contended 
that the questions are designed for “greasy grinds,’* that the ques- 
tions favor special groups, that catch questions are utilized to trap 
the unsuspecting) and that irrelevant questions are included. Never- 
theless properly designed written examinations are the backbone of 
the system. 

The essay type of question which calls for the elaboration of a single 
tope or series of topiesris giving way to the short answer type of 
question. The candidate is usually asked to make a response in ac- 
cordance with a symbol, a numeral, or a word; similar to questions oii 
iDtelligence examinations. Completion questions may also be In- 
cluded; in these one key word or series of words is omitted and must 
be Slled in by the candidate. Matching questions, where,tbe candidate 
is given two series which must be properly paired, are also included. 
True-false problems, where each must be checked with a T or an F, 
are also used. The various types of short answer questions are 
relatively easy to set up and to grade. They do not, however, per-, 
mit a candidate to make a poritive statement on a controversial sub-' 
ject or to show the logic of his reasoning. 

In addition oral examinations are given to those who pass written 
examinations." They are seldom given to clerks or manual laborers, 
but they have been contidered as especially significant for all posi- 
tions in teaching, social work, nursing, and supervisory or adminifr-' 
trative portions, ^rhe increased use of oral examinations in recent 
years may be due tio the limitations of written examinations. The oral 
examination is a meeting between the candidate and a small group of 
examiners. This process gives an opportunity for evaluating the can- 
didate as a person and for the examiners to pass upon his fitness for 
a specific position. It is generally agreed that the oral examunation 
has the same advantages as the essay type of question in a written 
examination — that is, it presumably treats the candidate as a per- 
sonality rather than a segment of knowledge, While it may not be 
completely reliable, its use in combmation with short answer written 
examinations is usually preferred. 

The effectiveness of the oral examination depends, to a large ex- 
tent, upon the caliber of the examining board. Usually civil service 
agencies select persons who are not associated with the administra- 
tion of the service for which the candidates are being examined. 
Civil service agencies often use persons who are professionally quali- 
fied to examine the candidate in a technical manner plus others 
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who represent the general public and are searching for qualities of 
general intelligence and personality. At the present time the proc- 
ess is not fool proof and one should not expect miracles from a fifteen 
to twenty-five minute group interview. 


WEIOHTIXQ AND SOORIKO 

In order to complete the eiamjnation process it is necessary for 
the civil service organization to evaluate the backgrounds of the 
respective candidates. That iS| education and experience must be 
eviuated. In the unassembled examination this may be the final 
grade of the candidate, but ibr most examinations it is only a pardon 
of the final score 

Scoring of the background, in order to be objective, is usually 
done on the basis of a prearranged table of values. In evaluating 
educadon, decisions must be made regarding the reladve merits of 
specialized and general education, of the standards of the various 
educational institutions, importance of degrees in comparison with 
years of attendance, and the definition of equivalents to be allowed 
for education and experience. 

In evaluating experience, the method usually is to dessify it into 
classes according to the pertinence of the position for which the can- 
didates are being examined Decisions on these points must be 
closely scrutinized by the examiners; incumbents and public em- 
ployees want spedal consideration, and veterans are eager to have' 
military service equated as the highest type of experience. 

Before the successful candidates are selected the written and oral 
examinations must be graded or scored. This is a highly technical 
process, but in general it consists of totaling up the “hits and misses” 
for a candidate, combining scores from all parts of the examination 
into total scores according to a formula^ and listing all candidates in 
order of rank. 

In order to grade the written examinations a key (standard set of 
answers) must be devised to use as a measuring stick.* If the key 
contains all acceptable answers to each question totaling of all scores 
is a comparatively simple tasL Naturally the scoring of essay type 
examinations is much more difficult, but usually a key is designed 
which assigns weights to the various items to be included in the an- 
swers. Essay examinationfi are usually graded by more than one 
person in order to minimize the personal bias of graders. 

Oral examinations are more difficult to grade. The first element 
in the examination procedure Is to isolate the various attributes 
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which the interview is presumably measuring. Then the norm against 
which this measurement is to be made must be determined. Each 
member of the oral board usually rates each individual examined in- 
dependendy^ although some civil service organUations prefer to have 
all the members of the board agree on the score for each individual. 
Theoretically, it is contended that the rcconcihation of opinion re- 
garding the various candidates results In a fairer judgment of each 
candhUtc. 

After grades for each part of the examination arc given they must 
be combined, '"'he weights for the various parts of the examination 
are always announced at the time the total is announced. The 
written examination is always given the heaviest weight in compiling 
the total score, often 70 or 75 per cent of the final grade. After the 
final scores have been determined for each individual, all scores 
must be distributed on a scale. Usually all who have grades as high 
or higher than the announced passing grade arc ranked, from lowest 
to highest 

SELEcnotr 

Aiter the examination process has been completed the appointing 
ofiicer is given a list of cligibles for a given position. Technically 
this is known as certifying. Candidates are notified and often are 
given certificates of eligiWlity, and appointment is then made by the 
operating agency from the list. 

Practice differs in the various juiisdktkmB in regard to the degree 
of' freedom given to the appointing officer. In some he must select 
the top person on the list, in others the “rule of three” is foUowed 
which permits him to select one of the first three on the list. 

Wh^ an employee is first appointed he is probationary and may be 
dismissed for inadequate service. This period, usually six months 
although the federal service may spedfy one year, is necessary be- 
cause examinations test for knowledge not for job performance. Also 
the safeguards placed around civil service employment make it 
difficult to remove employees who have acquired tenure. 

Under certain conditions a list of those eligible for appointment 
may be exhausted before a new examination is given, or a new por- 
tion may be created for which there is no list. In such situations it 
is obvious that a temporary or provisional appointment must be 
made. Unfortunately, numerous abuses arc committed under the 
rule permitting temporary appointments. In many instances the 
appointees cannot qualify for regular appointments based upon com- 
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petitive examiDadons. However} many provisional appointees are 
given preference when the regular examination is given. 

CLASSIFICATION 

Classification ordinarily means the distribution of posidons into 
classes based upon duties, dthough originally ckssilication referred 
to the division of posidons on the basis of the jurisdiction, or lack of 
jurisdicrionj of the civil service organization. The use of the term 
in the manner first mentioned did not occur luitil 1912 when Chicago 
eatablUhed an occupational classification of civil service positions. 

Qassification has been referred to as the most important step taken 
in the public personnel field since the passage of the dvil service law.^* 
The dvil servlet Idea Itself suggests thft basis for classification. In 
order to fill positions on the basis of merit it was necessary to find 
out the duties of the various positions- In doing so it became ap- 
parent that many posidons, irrespective of titles, were similar and 
should be grouped together in a single class. The economy and 
efficiency movement in public service also ^ded classification in civil 
service: centralized purchasing with uniform accounting procedures 
required a imifonn job classification. 

Classification is based upon the characteristics which make posi- 
tions similar or dissimilar. The concepts of position and class are 
basic in classification. A position has certain definite duties and re- 
sponsibilities irrespective of the personality of the individual doing 
the work. A class is a group of positions similar enough to warrant 
common treatment in aclection and compensation. 

Personnel technicians must undertake the process of classification; 
it cannot be done by the employees of the operating agencies. This 
is true for several reasons. In the first place, classification presents 
complicated technical problems which require the work of a specially 
trained staff. Secondly, an outside person brings a greater degree of 
objectivity to the work. Therefore classification is usually the re- 
sponsibility of the civil service oiganization rather than of the operat- 
ing agency. 

How does the classification oiganization carry on this process? 
In general there are four basic steps. (0 The duties of the positions 
to be classified must be carefully analyzed; (2) the positions must 
be grouped into classes upon the basis of their similarities or dif- 
ferences; (3) descriptions of each class must be written; and (4) all 
individual positions must be assigned to classes. 

^ Mosher and Kingsley, op* p, 407, 
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In order to^cany out these step it Is necessary, hrst of all, to se- 
cure infonnation on the duties of the position being stuc^ed, to dis- 
cover the rtaponsiblllties of the position, ind to secure infbrmatian 
celating to the qualifications for the position. This information may 
be secured in a variety of ways; usually a quesdonnalK is used, sup 
plemented by study of individual positions. 

With the completion of these analyses the classification orgamTcr 
is able to arrange the jobs into di^B. This process is not mere rou- 
tine and it involves a great deal of discrimlDation and judgment. 
There arc many borderline cases to perplex the dassificrs. One of the 
most difiicalt of all problems is to make decisions regarding employ- 
ees who have multiple duties. For example, in a public welfare agency 
there may be a receptionist who actually spends tworthirds of her 
time as a typist H^ce the dassification must be checked and re* 
checked. 

After the classification is completed the dasslfying organization 
must then write definitions for die various dasses.^ These write-ups 
indude the class nde, a statement of dudes and responsibilides, a 
statement of typical tasks performed, and a statement of minimum 
qualifications. The following example is taken from “Announce- 
ment BuUedn, No. jSj of the Nebraska Merit System’* issued 
April 19, 1947. 


SENIOR CASE ff^ORK SUPERmOR 

Definition: 

Vnder general supervision, to perform difficult and responsible work of 
a professional nature in the devdopment and maintenance of aoc^table 
standards and uniform praaices in the public assistance, child Wfare, serv- 
ices for crippled children, and rdated programs; in most instances, to super- 
vise a large staff of professiona] and nonprofesaonal employees in the county 
office; and to do related work as assigned. 

Examples qf f^erk Ferfomudt 

To supervise the social services in one of the more populous counties; 
to direct the development and inaii}tetiatu:e of acceptable standards and 'the 
application of case work techniques in tjie county programs; 

To plan and guide the development of procedures for intake, iavesdgadon, 
certifiarion, treatment, rejection of appheadons, the handling of complaints 
and review of work; 

To recommend policies, rules, and regulations, and to assist the County 
Welfare Administrator or County Director in the devdopmeot of procedures 
ibr the effective administratioo of adopted pdides and rules; 

To participate in group meetings the development of community in- 
terest in the programs and the problems pertaining thereto, and to cooperate 
wifh other agencies sponsoring related programs; to address civic and pr<v 
fesslonal groups; 
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To guide the profeuioual devdopinent and training of the aoeial 
senHce staff, to be responsible for the supervision of suoi staff, and to evalu- 
ate staff perfbnnaiice. 

Mittimum QualifisoHmu: 

I. (a) Graduadoti from an accredited 4-year college or univeryty and suc- 
cessful mmpletion, of one year of graduate, study, or at least twenty^ix 
semester hours, in a professionally reco^ized sclu^ of soda] work which 
shall have included three hundred clock hours of supervised field work, and 
at least three years within the last seven years of successful Uh-time paid 
social work employin'ent m family or child ^fare, pubbe assistance, or emer- 

n relief in a public or private welfare agency with acceptable standards, 
ich at least one year must have In a responsible social work 
supervisory, consultative or executive capadty or must have included ex- 
perience in the making of admimstrarive studies; OR 
(b) an equivalent combination of education and experience, substituting an 
additional year of graduate study in a professionally recognized school of 
social work for one year of the required experience; or subsritiiting an ad- 
ditianaJ year of social work employment in family or child welfare, public 
ajsristance, or emergency relief in a public or a private welfare agency with ac- 
ceptable standards, for one year 01 graduate study, provided that the candi- 
date's coQege work included professional courses in social work with three 
hundred clock hours of supervised field work. However, snbstitution shall 
not be allowed for tbe one year or required special experience in a responsible 
social work supervisory, consultative or executive capacity, or in the making 
of administrative studies. 

The classification organization must install and administer the 
system. In order to do this the plan must he officially adopted either 
bf legislation or administrative action and an agency (usually the 
civil service commission) must be designated to administer it. Fi- 
nally the civil service commission must announce rules for the opera^ 
don of the system, accept responsilnlity for keeping it up to date, 
and provide for appeals concerning allocations and odier a^ects of 
classification. 

Classification should provide the aervice with a uniform terminol- 
ogy, simplify the work of the civil service organization, and improve 
internal administration. In short, it makes it possible for the civil 
service organization to administer the system effectively and efii- 
dcntly.“ 

COMPENSATION 

Public administrators often find themselves deluged on the one 
hand by employees who demand s liberal wage policy and on theotiher 
hand by taxpayers who advocate economy. Social work has been 

“ Uil, pp. 407-38. 
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espedally cognizant of wage rates because^ unlike medicine and laWj 
there is no protection against unscrupulous practice. There is no 
general registration or licensing of social workers, except in Cali- 
fornia ^ and Puerto ^ioo. Almost anyone can practice sodal work 
in most jurisdictions and, as a result, many do so who have no spedal 
education. This tends to depress salaries, although many agencies, 
both public and private, have recognized that properly qualified 
persons should be employed for social work positions.” 

\Vsges are the largest sii^e item in any public budget^ usually 
almost two-thirds of the local budget.” It is understandable, thcre- 
fbne, why economy waves are particularly detrimental to public sala^ 
lies, but this is no reason why the public employee should not receive 
adequate compensation. In many jurisdictions public employees 
art paid lidiculously low wages. For example, it was calculate that 
the average annual wage of full-time municipal employees in the 
United States in 1932 was $1514 and that by 1933 it had dropped to 
>1259. In 1938 the average entrance pay for police patrolmen in 
cities above 30/xx) was 686.6a Somewhat Ju^ier salaries are paid 
by the federal government, but the average annual salary as reported 
in July, 1947, was >3,006. At that tome 50 per cent of federal em- 
ployees received base aalanes of less than >2,500 per year; 25 per 
cent received between >2,500 and >3,500; 1 8 per cent received between 
>3,500 and >5,000; and only 7 per cent received >5,000 or more.” 

” California has had a lual system of registration of aocial workers since 
1945, This was preceded by a voluntary system of legistratlon operated 
by the California Coafercoce of Social Work from 1920 to 1945, The Cali- 
fornia law established a Board of Sodal Work Examiners which has adopted 
standards for admission to examinations. Originally all who were eligible 
were "blanketed in" but registration is now limited to those who pass the ex- 
aminatoon. The law permits those who pass the examination to use the title, 
Registered Social Worker (abbreviated a& .^.S.W.). This will tend to sim- 
plify dvil service procedure; for certain positions it will probably be suf- 
fident to stipulate that a Registered Social Worker must be appointed or, 
at least, to limit the examination to R.S.W.'s. (R, E. Ame, * California 
Registers Its Social Workers," "pie Compasty Journal of the dmmean Asso- 
tiation Social Workers, VoJ. XXVIH, Na 5 (July, 1947), pp. 11-14- See 
also First Biennial Report tf the {Calif omia) Board ^ Socid W vk Examiners 
(July 1, 1947)- 

“ Florence I. Hosch, “Personnel Standards in Soci^ Work," Social Work 
yr/«r5flO^/9^,p.347. 

Mosher and Kingsley, of. at., p, 441. 

” Citizens Budget Commission, Inc., Con^ntairon, ConJitionf ^ Em- 
ployment, and Retirement Benefits P^icemen end Firmtn in Nev York 
City and Other Cities in the United States (New York: 193B), p. 13; 
Lucille Ursell and John W. Mitchell, "Salaries of Federal Employees," July, 
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What are the factors that should be considered in arriving at an 
equitable wage for public employees? The detcrmmatioQ of the la- 
bor's proper share of the goods produced has been the subject of 
controversy by the economists for years. While this is a complex 
problem it must be admitted that, for all practical purposes, there is 
no such thing as a scientific or ideal wage. Public service has usually 
endeavored to pay the current market rate. Many peopk have con- 
tended that the state should pay a living wage, that is, government 
employees should be paid what it costs to maintain a satisfactory 
standard of living. Government wage rates, however, are not estab- 
lished on the basis of economic and social theories; they arc based 
upon competition and the bargaining position of the employees, 

A salary range must be determined for each class of positions. 
Collectively these are referred to as Compensation schedules fn 
each class there is usually a minimum rate, several intermediate 
rates, and a maximum rate. Five steps are usually to be found be- 
tween the minimiun and the maximunu Employ^ are started at 
the minimum and advanced to the maiqmum pay by regular promo- 
tional stages. There is no agreement as to whether the scales for the 
various positions should overlap. Actually, it is difficult to avoid 
overkppng and still provide sufficient latitude for Incentive within 
classes. 

Salary standardization Leads to some faults and abuses. It does 
not, for example, permit a good technician to remain at a profes- 
sional assig;nment and continue to be advanced in pay. In sodal 
work, it is claimed that a competent case worker should often be as 
well paid as a supervisor This cannot be done in the public service 
because responsibility rather than professional competence is the 
determining factor in wage scales. A case work supervisor has more 
responsibility than a case worker; therefore the supervisor has a 
hi^er pay scale. Despite this and other criticisms standardization of 
salaries baaed upon responBlbility is found in nearly all dvil service 
jurisdictions. 

PHOMOnOKS 

Appointments are subject to the dvU service law, but promotions 
are usually under the complete control of the administrative agency. 
The selection process is the responsibility of the dvil service organi- 
zation, but after the employee has been selected his professional dc- 

:945-Ju]y, 19471” Monthly Lakr RevitVt Vol. 66 , No. 3 (March, 194B), 
P- 
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vdopment is dqietident upon the opportunities within the admitus* 
trative agency and closely related semces. 

By promotion we mean the assignment of an employee to another 
job inTolving greater responsibiHty usually with higher salary, de- 
spite the faet that the fe^ra! dvil service commission refers to sal- 
ary steps within a class as administrative promotion. Nor do we 
use the term to include transfer to another physical location where 
the employee continues to do the same work. 

On what basis does the agency determine who should be chosen 
for the relatively small number of jobs demanding greater lesponsU 
billty? What are the criteria for promotion? In order to evaluate 
staff it is necessary to have an objective method of measuring job 
performaQce. This is done through the day-to-day supervision of 
employees and is recorded by meaiis of periodic service ratings. In 
order to rate employees a system for recording factual apprdsals is 
required. Also the employees who are rating others need to have 
some Jtiiowiedge of the methods and purposes of rating. 

Private business, which is driven by the profit motive, is in a mote 
strategic position to measure efficiency and determine waste. Not 
only is this motive absent from government service, but the civil 
service system with its acute emphasis upon tenure and seniority 
often motivates against productivity. Unfortunately service ta^ 
lags have not been used in many civil service juris^ctions exclu- 
sively for promotional purposes. Seniority (in addition to veterans 
preference) has been the chief factor In determining dismissals and 
layoffs. Nevertheless there is a growing awareness of the need to 
use efficiency on the job rather than mere longevity as the chief cri- 
teria for layoffs and dismissals. Service ratings, thereibre, should 
become increasingly important in public personnel administration. 

Most rating deduces use certain standardized items which have to 
be scored by the raters. The Probst System “ one of the most widely 
used, uses a list of job traits which ace chedted independently by 
three supervisors. These traits are marked as plus or minus, on the 
bads of whether they are desirable or undesirable, and then given a 
numerical value depending upon their importance for the specific 
job. The number of plus items is designated as the X score, the sum 
of ail plus and minus items as the Y score. The final undivided score 
is changed from a numerical value to a lelter on the scale A^F. 

Named for I. B. Pnbst, Qief Examiner, St. Paul Civil Service Bureau, 
die originator of the system. U ti described in deUiJ in TecAnical BulMfff 
No. / 0/ the Civil Serrice Assembly of the United States and Canada 
(Chicago, 1931). 
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Scoring devices may eliminate, or at least minimhe, the,s3i1>jective 
element in the evaluation of ompbyees, but there are many prob> 
Icms encountered in their usei In the first place, what norm is to be 
used in judging the employee^ Is improvement in quality of per- 
formance from one rating to another to be taken into consideration? 
To what estenc should oiiginality as well aa productivity be in- 
eluded? Should promotions be determined ccclusively by service 
ratings or should they be dependent upon promodona] examlnap 
tions ? The use of service ratings as the chief criteria leads to a true 
career service and top personnel must start at the bottom of the 
ladder and get to the top by successive promotional steps* On the 
other hand, the use of promodonai examinations — if open to those 
outside the service may result in the introduction of new blood 
into the agency. In a professional field such as social work where 
there are job opportunides in private as well as public agencies it 
would appear to be undesirable to restrict promotions to those within 
the service. This would result not only in agency inbreeding, but 
in a sharper demarcadon between public and private social workers. 

sbparahoks 

Separations from the service Include resignations, temporary lay- 
offs, reductions because of budget cuts, dismissals for misconduct, 
and retirement. At the present dme these problems art not serious, 
in our public welfare departments. Public welfare programs are 
sdll expanding and these is an acute shortage of professionally quali- 
fied personnel Sooapr or later, however, the problems associated with 
separadons will be serious. 

Tenure of em^yment was one of the central themes of the early 
civil service reformers. Once the qualified people were selected for 
public employment they wanted to keep them in the service. Hence 
our early civil service systems had elaborate provisions aimed at 
semiring these rights for the employees and making it pxtremely dif- 
ficult fi)r an administrativje officer to dismiss a civil service employee 
except for thf most flagrant illegal or immoral behavior. The zeal of 
the civil service reformers was admirable but it resulted in the reten- 
tion of many mediocre, pension^minded employees. A great deal of the 
criticism of bureaucracy has been centered around this point. The en- 
vironment of the dvil service employee has been pictured as precedenc- 
worshiping, inefficient, and resistive of innovation or simplification.* 

■ For a readable but caustic critique sec John H. Crider, Htt Butfau>- 
eni (PhiladdphLa: lippinooct, 1944). 
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In tune pf layoff the «se of seniority has often been the sole 
determining factor. Naturally this means that the younger and more 
aggressive staff members are the first to go. The situation is further 
complicated by the pressure of veterans organizations that have 
campaigned for special priority for veterans. Nevertheless there 
seems to be an increasing awareness of the need to retain people on 
the job solely on the basis of eficiency as determined by service ra^ 
logs. This principle, as a matter of has been incorporated into 
the baric le^lation and procedures of many of the state merit sys- 
tems for the selection of social security personnel.” 

iir-SEavic£ TaAiiriNo 

Modern personnel administration is concerned with the profes* 
sional development of personnel as well as with the selection of em- 
ploy^. On-the'job training has become especially important in 
public welfare agencies because of the scarcity of properly qualified 
personnel. In this type of training there are two objectives; (i) the 
teaching of routine tasks to newly appointed employees, that is, as- 
sisting them in thdr immediate adjustment to the agency; and (2) 
the training of people for pordcular specializations within the 
agency.* 

The federal Social Security Admlnistradon has been particularly 
concerned with in-service training. Their program Is admlnistead 
by the Division of Technical Training through organized curricula, 
scheduled classes, and actual on-the-job supervision. All newly ap- 
pointed administrative personnel are usually assigned to the central 
offices in Washington for a two weeks training period. Here classes 
are held during office hours on the objectives, development, and con- 
tent of the Social Security Act Classes are formally organized with 
lectures, texts, and assignments. Tnstnictors are staff members, 
some of whom devote full time to this service.* 

The state departments of public welfare have also developed in- 
service training programs. In Oklahoma the state department as- 
sumes responsibility for assisting each new employee to understand 
the functions of the agency and his relationship to the total program. 
They use the tsenn mmtelion to describe this process. 

■ Kirin, op. e//., pp. 191-209. 

” Samuel H. Ordvay, Jr., Introduction “ in Earl Brooks, In-Sftvict 
Traktitts of Ftderol Employees (Chkagoe Gvil Service Assembly of the 
United States and Canada, 1938), p. 7. 

* Brooks, op. iit.y pp. 44 “ 47 * 
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Tlie first three days’ training in the Oklahoma orientation process 
takes place in the state office so that the new employees may’ acquire 
an tmderstanding of the larger objectives and major fimetiDns of the 
department.^ For new case wor^rs the program is then continued 
in the localities where they are to be employed. The state depart- 
ment also organizes district study institutes. During 1947 these 
district institutes were on the Aid to Dependent Children Program 
under the following subjects: its history and social philosophy, a re- 
view of its l^al firamework, its future, and the case worker's role in 
its administration.^ 

Local deparcmencs of public welfare have likewise organized in- 
service training programs. The Chicago Department of Welfare 
organized a formal program in the fall of 1946. The foUowIng is a 
list of the subjects covered: 

I. ?uhlic Assistance 

a. Its goals and objectives 

a. Understanding Human Behaoiar 

a. Basic nrinciplea of human behavior 

b. Growm ana development of the child 

c. Problems of adolescence 

d. Nature and meaning of alcoholism 

c. A new attitude toward alcoholism 

f. Problems in broken homes 

g. The unmarried mother 

h. Symptoms of personahty disorders 

(/) Distinction between normal and abnormal behavior 
Psydioneurosis 
(?) Mental defectives 

i. Thca^ 

j. Some implications of the psychosomatic approach for case 
work 

k. Case work with sick persons 

l . Needs of the chronic^y ill 

j, Understanding the Physical Heeds 

a. Family Budgets 

b. Management — its importance in everyday living 

c. Understanding food habits and customs 
4. Understanding ike Client and His Community 

^ Illusiratiatts from State Puhlie Asusianee Agencies: Currenl PracActs 
in Staf Training, I (Techaksil Training Service, Social Security AdiDinistra- 
lion, 1944), pp. 3-54. 

» Dorothy Warren, "Oklahoma’s In-Service Training Pregram,” PuHie 
We^m, Vol. 5, No. 7 Quly, 1947), pp, 157-59, ^68. 
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After these general lectuieS) which take one week, the staff is 
divided into small discussion groups m order to review the lecture 
material and relate it to thdr day-today work," 

Special institutes, which are more removed from day-today prac- 
tice than in-service training programs, have also been organized in 
a number of states. Such an institute for executives and super- 
visors, which has been held in Pennsylvania under the sponsorship 
of the State Department of Public Assistance, is described in a publi- 
cation of the Social Security Administradoa.*’ In Wisconsin annual 
institutes for county welfare directors and case workers are spon- 
sored by the Wisconsin Department of Public Welfare and the De- 
partment of Social Work of the University of Yfisconsin. These 
institutes, which are of one week's duration, are held during the sum- 
mer on the university campus. 

Staff development does not end with in-service training programs 
and institutes, the day-today supervision of employees also is an 
important factor in getting the job done in an eff^tive and efficient 
manner, Efetive supervision serves to stimulate and release the in- 
dividual's capacity so that he may use his own knowledge to the best 
advantage. Therefore it Is a developmental process, a continuing 
medium through which staff members achieve greater awareness of 
their own possibilities.® 

A staff development program requires consedous planning by the 
agency, It is one of the best ways in which the agency may pnmde 
for the continual growth of individual staff members in efficient and 
effective performance on the job. The ultimate purpose of such a 
program is to improve the quality of service rendered to the clients 
of the pubLc welfare agency. As such it is an important part of 
personnel administration and of the total administrative process. 

VETEAAKS FKEFEUKCE 

Since many veterans take civil service examinations and since 
they receive preferential treatment in the scoring of examinations 

" 'luth S. Goldman, "People Matter — An Emphasis in Staff Devdop- 
jnent/' Puklie Weffare, Vol. 5, No. 9 (September, 1947), pp. 200-01, 314. 

” IHtutraiions from Staff PMc Assistance Agmdfs: Current Praetkes 
in St^ TYahting, II CTechnical Tiainiog Service, Social Security Adminia- 
tmtioD, 1944). 

" “Supervision as an Adnunistiadve Process Contri^ting to Staff De- 
velopment" (Bureflii Circular, No. 6, Social Security Adniinistration, Bureau 
of ^blic >)fi3istanoe, Diviabu of Technical 'Traioing, November, 1940, 
mimeographed). 
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aad In layoffs they should be given special consideration in any dis- 
cussion of civil service. The solution to many problems of veterans 
in ancient as well as in modem times has been to grant them pen- 
sions and give them public jobs. 

Persona honorably discharged from military service were first 
^vcn preference for federal employment in 1 865. According to a law- 
passed in that year veferaiis ** shall be preferred for appointment to 
civil offices j provided they are found to possess the business capacity 
necessary for the proper discharge of the duties of such office.'* 
When Civil Service Commission adopted its rules and regula- 
rions in 1883 they provided that veterans should be preferred above 
all others. ,In 1919 preference was extended to the wives of injured 
soldiers, sailors, and, marines who themselves were not qualihed. 
Executive ordem of the President have extended federal veterans 
preference since 1919. Veterans are given five points preference in 
the scoring of examinations and disabled veterans are given ten 
points. Some positions, espedally those of a custodial nature, have 
been set aside, on occa^on, eidu^vely for veterans. In addition 
veterans are pven preference for retention when layoffs bccomfc 
necessary. 

At le^t one-fourth of all- federal civil service appointments have 
gone to veterans and we may be crealaDg a priviii^ oiSceholding 
dass. It ia not possible to draw condudons relating to the appoint* 
ment or retention of poorly qualified persons because 0/ veteraos 
preference. It is knoro, however, that almost 18 per cent of the 
ten-point preference veterans who were appointed between 19^3 and 
1930 had-not earned paadng grades. 

The majority of the states also have veterans preference for civil 
service employm^L State provisions are usually more exacting than 
those, o( the federal government, particularly in r^rd to the defuiN 
tion of a veteran. Veterans preference will become of greater sig- 
nificance in the future of federal, state, and local civil service. It ia 
obvious that as a result of the laige number of veterans created by 
World War II, many additional veterans will be appointed to dvil 
service positions in the future. When these veterans find themselves 
at a competitive disadvantage in private industry because of ad- 
vancing age it may be expected that greater pressure will be used to 
broaden veterans preference. Indeed this may prove to be the most 
serious problem in the administration of civil service. 
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SIG1J2FICANCE OF CIVIL SERVICE IN PUBUC WELFARE 

The selection and netentian of employees on the basis of merit is 
of^reat importance in establishing and maintaining an efficient pub- 
lic welfare service. Sodiil workem> whether employed in public or 
private agendes» should be concerned with the preservadoo and ex- 
pansion of the merit principle. There are a number of ways in which 
those who are geiuunely interested in efficiency in public welfare can 
strengthen our dvil service systems. 

In the first place, interested dtizens should always be alert to the de- 
velopment of an ossified bureaucracy. There is always a tcndcacy for 
the formality of the system, with its emphasis upon tenure and sen- 
iotity, to beoune more important than the public interest. We are 
all aware of the picture that is often drawn of the dvil servant; a 
sort of biological specimen who is concerned solely with (he preserva. 
don of hi& function and the protecdon of Ids pendon rights. This 
often correct picture can be prevented by adoption of flexildlity in 
administration and the minimmng of red tape; by selecting capable 
young people for the service; by the use of effidcncy on the job as 
the sole measure of competence for promotion- Secondly, civil serv- 
ice needs social workers and other professional persons to serve on 
oral boards and to help draft examinations. Cooperation between 
sodal workers and dvil service organizations is desirable and will 
prove advantageous to both groups. Thirdly, sodal workers and 
other interested individuals should be alert to see that properly quali- 
fied individuab are appointed to civil service positions and to dvil 
service commissions. They should also be al^c to protect public 
welfare positions against encroachment from the spoik system and 
to campaign for elimination of restricriyp provisions in dvil service 
procedures. The success or failure of the merit system depends upon 
the public. 
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JOINT MSPOKSIBIUTT OP PUBLIC WBLPARE 

Public welfare administration is a 
cooperadve venture shared by all three areas of American goverjL- 
mcnt. The federal government provides grants-in-aid to the states 
and secures compliance in the states with the standards of the fed- 
eral act. The states accept federal fundsj add revenues of their o^ny 
and either administer the programs in the couorics or supervise their 
administration. Clearly defined responsibilities among these areas 
of government are required. Furth^ore supervisory activities of 
the federal and state governments must be carried out in suck a 
way as to secure more than mimmnm compliance with federal and 
state standards; they must lead to constant mprovements in the 
programs. 

Prior to the enactment of the Sodal Security Act in 1535 the fed- 
eral government had had compararively litde experience in adminb. 
teriug grants-in-aid to the states for welfare purposes, although the 
ill-fated Sheppard-Towner Act gave some opportunity 

for the United States Children^ Bureau to gain a limited experience. 
7 ^ first major grant-io-aid program for weifore purposes, however, 
was the Federal Emergercy Relief Administration, Despite (he 
temporary nature of this program and the rapidity of ks cstablish- 
mont its control devices are worth reviewing briefly. 

TERA CONTROL DEVICES 

The E^ERA legislarion was "to provide for cooperation by the 
federal government ... in relieving the hardship and suflering 
caused by unemployment . . Power was given to the adminis- 
trator to make grants to the states to aid in meeting the costs of 
unemployment i^ief. There was no formula spedfled for the alloca- 
tion of ^e funds; the discretion of the administrator was final.^ 

Numerous rules and regulations were issued by the FERA. These 
were implemented by other control devices in order to secure compli- 
ance wi^ the intent of the statute. The FERA reviewed in advance 

^ Fcrty-Eight Unittd Stott: Statute: at Large, Fart II, p. 5. 
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all plans submitted by the statesj insisted upon the use of compe- 
tent personnel, and required various reports from the states. 

Regional ofEees were established for more direct contact with the 
states. The held representatives were assisted by field examinersi 
social workers, engineers, research specialists, and njral rehabilita- 
tion experts.^ Regional offices had a profound induence upon the 
state emergency relief administrations; federal rules and regulations 
were interpreted to the states through the regional offices, which also 
served as clearing houses for state experiences. 

While there were many disagreements between the federal govern- 
ment and the states, the most serious problems were in the counties. 
The FERA required an emergency relief agency to be established in 
every county with a trained and experienced social worker in charge. 
The importation of nonresidents, particularly In rural areas, r& 
suited in considerable indignation on the part of local people. For 
generations the administration of relief had been exclusively a local 
matter. The policy of the FERA seemed to be an unjust interfer- 
ence with established local prerogatives. Many of the social workers 
employed came from private social agencies in urban centers and 
were not used to dealing with local officials. 

Thus the mq^erience of the FERA in dealing with the states and 
localities during this period (1933-35) was of importance in estab^ 
lishing the control devices of the Social Security Act. 

fiEqUlREMENTS OF THE SOCUL SECUKlTY ACT 

The Social Security Act imposes certain requirements upon the 
states for the receipt of federal grants-in-aid for public assistance. 
Originally the states were required to submit to the Social Security 
Board their plans for the administration of the program, suid since 
then all changes in plans have had to be submitted, the federal re- 
quirements are as follows: 

I. Tfu lofD must he in effect in all political subdivisions of the state. 
This was obviously to eliminate the permissive state laws for old-age 
assistance, aid to dependent children, and aid to the blind. Meat 
of these state laws were merely enabling acts; that Is the states passed 
statutes enabling the localities to establish the assistance program if 
they so desired. In Wisconsin, for example, there were never more 
than eleven of the seventy-two counties diat took advantage of the 
state old-age assistance law. 'Hie old-age plan is now state-wide. 

* For a genera! analysis of field services in federal agenda see Earl Latham, 
The Fedmi Field Serwe (Chicago; Ihiblic AdmidstratioD Service, 1947). 
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2. Thtre must he a single state ageney far the administratuin er-the 
siepemswn of the program. A state majr have one agency for the ad- 
•ninistration and supervision of old>age assistance, another for aid 
Co dependent children, and another for aid Co the blind, but it must 
not have more than one agency for a single program. This require- 
ment was undoubtedly placed in the act to eliminate having courts 
administer aid to dependent children programs. Since mother’s pen- 
sions were usually administered in the counties by juvenile courts 
this was a distinct po^bility. Some states (such as Illinois) hesi- 
tated for a number of years before accepting federal funds for aid 
to dependent children^ primarily because of the well-established ju- 
venile court administration of mother’s pendons. Virtually all states 
have elected to administer or supervise all public assistance programs 
by a single agency. The state department of public welfare usually 
administers or supervises old-age assistance, aid to dependent chil- 
dren, aid to the blind, general assistance, and related sodal services- 

3. There must ha Jinaneia! pasimpation hy the state. Under state 
programs far special categorical relief the states usually left the pro- 
grams to be dnanced exclusively from local revenues. The authors 
of the Social Security Act wbhd to eliminate this hazard. The Act 
does not specify the extent 0/ state iinanaai partferparion, but in 
many states the programs now are financed exclusively with state 
and federal funds. In states where local financial participation is 
required it is usually a relatively small percentage of the total. Wis- 
consin requires a larger local paitidpation than most states — 
slightly less than 15 per cent of 'the total assistance pyments. 

4. The state must provide Jair hearings Jur dissatisJUd applicants 
and recipients* The poor law system did not provide the dient or 
potential client with a means for presenting his grievances. The de- 
dsioQ .of the overseer of the poor was, for all practical purposes, 
final. To be sure the courts heard innumerable cases regarding legal 
settlement, the meaning of the terms poor, indigent, and pauper, and 
responsibility to grant medical aid in cases of emergency. The courts, 
however, did not review administrative dedsions, which ars impor- 
tant deddons for poor people, and this requirement was designed to 
prevent a continuation of these arbitrary decisions. 

The states have had to establish fair-hearing procedures and 
quasi-judidil tribunals have been developed in the state depart- 
ments of public welfare for this purpose. Applicants and redpients 
are notified of thdr right to appeal and statements about the appeal 
procedure are printed on practically all forais sent to them, 

5. Employees 0/ the state and county public assistance agencies must 
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he thrm^ a^merit system. As passed in I935 the. Act did not 
require that the employees of state and local departments be selected 
OP a merit basis. The Social Security Board, however, masted that 
the selection of employees on a merit basis was essential to the effi- 
cient operation of ^ programs. Many of the states were persuaded 
to adopt merit systems, but there was no legal requirement to have 
such systems. 

One of tke amendments which became e/ifective January i, 1940, 
required that all employees in state and local public assistance agen- 
cies be selected on a merit basis. States that had not established such 
systems prior to that time were immediately requested to do so. In 
spite of some protests this has proved to be one of the most popular 
requirements. State public assistance employees have not ordy been 
Interested in the protection of their own rights but in some instances 
have assisted in establishing state-wide civil service systems for all 
state employees. This provision is responsible, probably to a greater 
extent than any other, for the effident administration of the pro- 
grams. 

6. The states are required to haoe sueh methods of admimstratsots as 
are found to be necessary for the effiesent operation of the plan. As we 
noted above, this requirement of the Act was used by the federal gov- 
ernment to persuade the states to adopt merit systems. It has not 
been used to prescribe specific methods and standards of admioistriii. 
tion except in this connection because the states have adopted efil- 
ctent methods of administration and have continued to enforce them 
without thf threat of a “big stick.*' Also the requirement is not as 
specific as one might believe. Inefficient administration is deter- 
mined by accounting procedures and statistical reporting $6 that this 
requirement becomes somewhat ineffective. 

7. The state agency must make such reports as the federal au^rUy 
may find necessary. This neqnirement has meant that the federal 
authority has full and complete power to prescribe statistical and 
other reporting procedures. In the early years of the programs it 
was the inadequacy of reporting that led to difficulties in some of the 
states, but since then there have been no major issues due to this re- 
quirement. It is one of the most definite and specific requirements 
imposed upon the states. Lack of conformity can be readily detected, 
and inaccurate statistical or fiscal reporting is usually symptomatic 
of ineffident administration. 

8. The state must take into consideration all income and resources 
in determining Aigibility and computing p^ts. The oripnal Act did 
not impose such a requirement. It was added, along with other amend- 
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meiKs OD January 1940* Some of the western states (California 
in particular) developed plans whereby a stated amount of income 
or resources (usually $20 or $25 per month) was not cootidered in 
determining eligibility or in computing the grant Federal officials 
believed these plans were not in line with the spirit of the law, but 
since they were not spcddcally prohibited the Act had to be amended. 

In recent years there has again been considerable interest in pro- 
visions of this sort. Blind allotment acts granting specified exemp- 
tions to the blind have been held to be out of conformity with the 
Act A special exemption, however, was granted to old-age assist- 
ance recipients who were employed in agricultural labor during 
World War II, This exemption was made as a rider to an appropri- 
ation act and not as an amendment to the Social Security Act It is 
still generally believed that exemptions of this sort are not compatible 
with a program based upon need. 

9. Slate and local agencies must keep all records conjidential. The 
poor laws of many states required that the names of all recipients 
and the amounts d their grants had to be published in official news- 
papers. In order to eliminate this objectionable practice this re- 
quirement was placed in the Act There has been irirtuatly no trouble 
Utween the state and federal governments because of it It is ap- 
parent, however, that some governors have secured the names and 
addresses of recipients and sent campaign literature to them. 

10. The federal government mil not provide federal funds for hth 
old-age assistance and aid to the blind ^ants for the same individuals. 
A large percentage (in some states more than {0 per cent) of the blind 
are over sixty-five. Inasmuch as the grants are based upon need a 
g;^t under a rin^e program should satisfy the blind individual's 
need. 

11. Certain ^igibiltty requirements are imposed upon the sMes. 
Old-age assistance, for>example, may not be granted to persons less 
than sixty-five years of age. The state may not impose a residence 
requirement ‘ less liberal chan five out of the last nine years (one year 
of which may be immediately prior to application) for old-age as- 
sistance. The state may not deprive citizens* who nre otherwise 

> The maxiimim residence requirement for aid to the blind is the same as 
fir old-age asaiatance. For aid to dependent children the states may not 
impose any residence requirement of more than one year preceding the ap- 
plication or residence of the mother of more than one year immediately pi^ 
ceding birth of tlje child. 

* Ilus was a roundabout way of permitting the states citizenship require- 
ments for old-age assistance if they so desir^. Qri^nally some states had 
citizenship requirements but later abolished them. It was found that in ur- 
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eligible^ of old-age assiatance grants. In generali however, the states 
determine eligibilltf. 

The federal standards quite broad and do not' impose undue 
hardships upon the states. There are no standards (other than the 
negative one requiring that ail income and resources be taken into 
consideration) relating to the determination of need* The Act men- 
tions on numerous occasions that the grants are onlf for needy per- 
sons; but the states must define need for themselves. 

In order to reedve federal grants-in-aid the states must have an 
acceptable plan for the administration of the programs and must meet 
the above-named requirements. The grants-in-aid provide approxi- 
mately two-thirds of funds for assistance payments and half the costs 
of administratiem. The states^ of course, are eager to receive these 
funds. 


FEDERAL CONTROL DEVICES 

k 

The Soda! Security 3 oard established twelve regional offices in 
order to have more direct and regular relationships with the state 
public assistance agendes. Th^ o£ces had regional directors as 
thdr executive officers. In July, 1^8, the Social Security Admini»- 
tiatlon's regional offices were abolished and their functions incorpo- 
rated into ten regional offices of the Federal Security Agency. This 
reorganization did not change the public assistance units in the re< 
g^onal offices. It did, however, Integrate the regional offices of public 
health and education with those of the Sodal Security Administra^ 
ton. Each office has a public assistance representative who is under 
the administrative supervision of the regional director but reports 
dlrecdy to the Bureau of Public Assistance in Washington. The 
regional representative is respontiblc for consulting with state offi- 
dak and assisting them in carrying out the bureau’s prqgram in the 
states. The representative reviews stat;p plan materld and> analyzes 
the states* requests for funds. 

In addition to representatives of tiie operating bureaus regional 
offices also have representative irem the various service bureaus. 
A regional attorney represents the Office of the General Counsel 
He acts as legal advisor in the office and handles all legal problems. 
A personnel representative, under the supervision of the State Tech^ 
nical Advisory Service, confers wkh the states on all matters re- 

baa centers with laige numbers of fbre%n-born aged that imineroiis aged 
persons were applyscig dcb»tiup m^y to braeoK ejfigihk for 
assistance. 
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kting to the ment systems and personnel adnunistratioru This in- 
cludes personnel laws and rules^ organizadon and budgets of merit 
system agencies, classification and compensadon plans, recruitment 
and examination, and agency personnel office operations. He also 
conducts periodic reviews of state merit systems for compliance with 
federal standards. A regional auditor directs the auditing of federal 
and state fiscal tnuisacdons, supervises a staff of field auditors, re- 
views state agency estimates and grants, and supervises the audit of 
regional office payrolls. The Children’s Bureau of the Social Se- 
curity Administradon has a regional child welfare consultant In the 
regional office. This person confers with the state agencies adminis- 
tering the federally-aided child welfare programs. 

In the early yean of the Act the regional offices, while counter- 
parts of the Wellington office, were definitely not decentralized sd- 
ministrarive units. They were merely clearing houses for state and 
federal eicpedence aud aU decisions were made in Washington. Fur- 
thermore there was often teladvely litde coordination between the 
various bureaus and each one appeared to operate independently of 
the other. Agents of one sort or another were often dispatched to 
the states directly from Washington with no clearance dirough the 
regional offices. The various bureaus are now coordinated, but basic 
decisions are not made in the field. 

Despite the fact that the regional offices 4 o not have actual ad- 
ministrative authority they are the Sodal Security Administration 
in the opinion of the state agencies. The regional representatives 
consult with the states, make recommendations to Washington about 
administratbn and services, and introduce new federal policies. 
Successful foderal-state relationships are mainly dependent upon 
thdr skill. 

The Social Security Administration has endeavored to recruit 
staff members, especially those in regional offices, from the state and 
local agencies. This has been a wise policy and has quite naturaRy 
improved the administration’s relationships with the states. The 
administration also has pursued a policy of consultatioD and per- 
suasion rather than of force. 

FISCAL CONTROL 

The auditing plan fint used by the Social Security Board .caused 
considerable dissadsfaction in the .states. The Bureau of Accounts 
and Audits of the board set out to find a method to insure the proper 
expesditure of federal funds as soon as the first grants were made 
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(February, 1936). loasmucK as the Act established certain quaJiJi- 
cadons with respect to the receipt of individual grants the auditors 
believed that the grants made by political subdivisions should be 
checked, In other words they audited each grant of old-age assist- 
ance, aid to dependent children, and aid to the blind for confbmuty 
with federal requirements. 

This audit required a laige staff which was sent to the localities 
where the determinations of di^biJity were made. The initial audits 
were tremendoua jobs — the entire case load had to be audited— 
requiring as many as twenty auditors for six months in some states. 
After the original audits the auditors were concerned only with new 
cases and changes in the old cases. 

It is doubtful if there was any precedent in federal-state programs 
for such an intendve audit. V. 0 . Key in his exhaustive analysis of 
the audit as a control device found that such detmled and routine 
audits were exceptional.^ Robert Lansdaie assumed that the members 
of the Social Security Board believed that the Comptroller General 
required the audit/ but the Board did not ask that official for a for- 
mal ruling on the subject. There was apparently no discussion of 
the subject between representatives of the Board and the General 
Accounting Office. Such procedures were not followed by the FERA, 
even when relief programs were federalized as in Louisiana and 
Oklahoma; nor did federal auditors make such examinations of the 
certifications for CCC enrollment. 

Criticism of the federal audit was rampant among the states. It 
was criticized in the firstplace as not being an audit of federal but 
of state requirements. The law required that old-age assistance 
should be granted only to those sixtyivc years of age and over, but 
the satisfactory proof of age was a state matter. It was a new de- 
parture in federi-state relations for the federal government to en- 
force state laws. 

In the ^nd jdacc, the federal audit was critiazed because some 
state administmtors welcomed it as an easy means of keeping the 
localities in line. These adrmnistrators were unable to devebp con- 
stractive r^ationships with the localities and were happy to turn 
this resjx^ibility over to the fcdcral'governmcnL The vast majority 
of administrators, however, resented this interference. 

In the third place, the federal audit was costly. As of June 30, 

‘ V. 0 . The Admnutratm ^ Fe^gral Grtfwft to tht (Chic^: 
Public Administration Service, 1937), Chap. IV, 

• Robert T. Lansdaie, ‘‘Some Obaervations on the Federal Audit,” Soei^ 
Service Eeview, VoL XII, No, 3 (September, 1938), p. 441. 
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1937, tlicrc were 98 employees in the federal Bureau of PubKc Assist- 
ance and 25a in the Bureau of Accounts and Audits. Salaries in the 
Bureau of Public Assistance amounted to 1224^810.22 ibr the hscal 
year 1936-1937, with travel expenses costing $56,753.18. During 
the same period salaries in the Bureau of Accounts and Audits to- 
taled $421,268.51, and travel expenses were $224,18049. The board 
did not publish data on disallowances but Lansdale found them to be 
low, while the costs werB large. One state, for example, reported dis- 
allowances of $265, another stated that only fourteen cases were 
questioned, and a third stated that the disallowances were less than 
$1000. 

The general dissatisfaction led, quite naturally, to a change and 
by January, 1940, the £scal audit of eligibility was discontinued.^ 
Since then public assistance auditing has been limited strictly to 
fiscal aspects of payments, audits of the staters accountability for 
expenditures, and a general review of state fiscal polldes for public 
assistance. The Bureau of Accounts and Audits has become more of 
a consultation service for the states, emphasidng constructive ac- 
counting service to state public assistance agencies.^ 


ADMXNISTEATIVE REVIEW 

When the Bureau ceased performing detailed eligibility audits th« 
Social Security Board gave the Bureau of Piiblic Assistance response 
bility for a continuing review of state and local administrative pro- 
cedures. This was to include a review of sample cases to assure “ the 
board of a state’s adherence to federal requirements and to the sub- 
stantive legal and administrative provisions of its approved plan.'*' 
The Bureau of Public Assistance developed an a^ioistrative re- 
view with the following principles in mind: 

1. The review should be an extension of existing methods of dealing 
with the states, organized so far as possible to fit into consultative 
procedu^. 

2. The regional offices should be given responsibility for actually 
carrying out the reviews in the local offices. 

3. Reviews should be carried out cooperatively with the states. 

^ William L Mitchell, *'Thc Administrative Review In Federal-State. 
Sodal Security Programs,” Social Security BuJletifiy Vol. 9, Na 7 (July, 
1946), p. II. 

^ Annual Report the Federal Security Agency ^ p. 513. 

• "Board Minutes,” Deceraher 22, 1940, as quoted by Kstfi^ D. Good^ 
win, “Administrative Review in Public Assistance,” Social Security BuSeHn, 
Vol. 6, Nol 10 (October, 1943), p. 6, 
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4. Results should be available to the states for their use in improving 
local administration. 

5. Methods should be uniform in all stacesj but suiBcientl^ dezible 
to take into consideration the indiinduality of the states. 

6. The approved state plans should be the basis for review. 

7. The total administrative process should be considered, rather 

than isolated elements of iL ^ 

8. EMbility requirements should be reviewed only upon the basis of 
de&iteundersunding of these requirements. 

In order to devise a review with these principles in mind the Bureau 
decided that sample cases must be read to determine: (]) whether 
persons receiving assistance were eligible in accordance with federal 
requirements and the provisions of the state plan; (2) whether as- 
sistance payments were based upon individual need; (3) whether 
applications were accepted or rejected on the basis of an objective 
determination of eligibility; and (4) whether persons whose applica- 
tions were rejected were given an opportunity for a fmr hearing. 

In addition to reading cases the Bureau reviewed administrative 
methods in the local units* It was prticularly interested in methods 
of taking applications, the state’s system of local supervision, and 
the enforcement of the federal requirement concerning confidentiality 
of records. 

The review was not initiated until late in 1940 and was then grad- 
ually introduced to the states. By the end of 1942 it had been car- 
ried out in all states, the Disdict of Columt»a, Alaska, and Hawaii. 
The work of 480 local agencies had, by that time, been reviewed and 
52,500 case records had been read.^ 

Li a typical regional office the review staff is headed by an asso- 
ciate regional public assistance representative. The members who 
go into the local units to read cases are public assistance analysts, 
usually numbering from six to twelve in a regional office. The pro- 
cedure has become somewhat formalized. The regional representa- 
tive gives in advance to each state the review plans for a year, A 
quarterly report on progress is made and an annual report evaluat- 
ing each state situation is given to the state by the regional represent- 
ative. As soon as a specific review is completed the review staff 
discusses the results the state agency and later presents a written 
report to the agency. The federal staff, however, has always re- 
frained from discussing the findings of the review with the local 
agendes. The refiponBibility for giving this information to the lo- 
calities is left entirely with ^e state st^. 
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In general the review has disclosed that the detennmadon of eli- 
gibility factors has been in accordance with approved plans. In 
respect to need the major problem has been underpayment. In a 
review in the District of Columbia, for example, it was found that 
only 6a per cent of the cases received the full amoimt.^^ The chief 
reasons for undeipaymeot are not lax admiaistration, but the effect 
of federal and state maxima and the inadequacy of state and local 
appropriations. 

The review has been regarded by the Social Security Administra.. 
don as frankly experimental. Commenting upon It and upon a 
rimilar device used in unemployment compensation an Adimnistra- 
tion official found it worthwhile. He decided that it was usefoJ in 
improving state administration and that this has been seen in im* 
provements in state supervi^on of local units. Also he declared 
that it had a positive influence in stimuladng the development of 
adequate instruedoos from the states to the local units. In addidon 
he reported that the Bureau has found the review to be helpful in 
promoting better understanding of individual state programs.^ 

The review has been much better accepted by die state agencies 
than the eligibility audit Nevertheless some friendly critics have 
contended that such a review of local administration by a federal 
agency Is inconsistent with sound theories of federal government 
These critics point out that the states are the sovereign units of gov- 
ernment, that the localities exist as political subdivisions of the state, 
and that the federal government should not deal with the local units 
oF government, In reply it should be mendoned that while die 
federal government reviews local operations it does not take action 
upon its review; it merely ^ves its findings to the state agency. 

Critics have also contended that the review has prevented the 
States from developing their own procedures. Some states have used 
the review findings in lieu of thdr own supervisory devices. With 
the system becoming more and more formal!^ it will be difficult, the 
critics point out, for the Bureau to decrease the size of its review staff 
and to encourage the states to review the aedvities of their local units. 

In spite of these criticisms the review has been a unique develop- 
ment in constructive federal-state relationships. Its functions may 
have to change somewhat in the future, primarily because of the de- 
velopment of state review units. No one would deny, however, that 
the administrative review has been an improvement over, the eli- 
gibility audit 

“ Jhid,^ p. 5. 

^ Mitchell, op. pp. 10-14. 
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STATE CONTROL DEVICES 

State departments of public welfare exercise control over the ad- 
ministration of the programs in the localities. In the case of state 
administered programs where the local employees are agents of the 
state this control is direct; in the case of locally administered state 
supervised programs the control is more indirect In either case the 
state has the responsibility to see to it that a good job is done in the 
localities. 

The states have developed field stafis to supervise the programs in 
the localities. A state is divided into districts and a field lepresenta. 
tire usuaUy maintains an office in a city within each district. He 
evaluates the work of the local agencies^ checking actual perform- 
ance against the standards of the state law and the state plan. Many 
ways have been developed for reviewir^ the work of the local offices; 
the case review^ is one of the most important of these ’n some 
states case reviews are made in counties only when there is reason to 
believe something Is wrong with the local administration. In other 
states a continuous review of a selected sample of cases is maintiuned. 

The office of the state department of public welfare is in a strategic 
podtloQ to assess the adequacy of local administration. Appeals 
come to the state regarding county decisions, lettcis of comjdaint 
are written to the state office, and county directora and other local 
officials make personal calls upon state officials. Reports are re- 
quired by the state from the local units and their accuracy is a gauge 
of the adequacy of local administration. 

The over-all inspection of local wcl&re departments by the state 
agencies has become known as administrative supervision. The aim 
of such supervision is the development of good admlnistradon within 
the counties. Problems arise when the supervising agency ofiers 
case work supervision in individual cases rather than concentrating 
upon over-all administration. It is easy for trained social workers 
to ofler case work supervision to the local agencies in lieu of adminis- 
tration supervision. State workers become absorbed in the details 
of cases and the local workers rely upon the statement that the 

state worker says to do this^' rather chan escablishing their own 
policies. In some instances it may be necessary for the state agency 

** The state case reviews (sometimes called reviews) are not as ex- 
tensive or as well organized as the fedo^ adRilnucrative review. They are 
usually conducted exclusively by the field rqncaentative and consist of re- 
viewing a small number of cases to determbe coofonnity with state Btaad- 
aids. 
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to offer case work oonsmltatioii tc the local agency^ but it should 
not be a regular practice. 

Difficulties may also arise when the state agency exercises such 
detuled supervirion over the local agency that it develops a pro 
prietary attitude toward it This can be destructive to the l^al 
agency and prevent it from developing its own administrative 
pattern. The more responribility that can be given to the local 
agency the better. 

State agencies have been handicapped in developing good adminis- 
trative experience because of a shortage of staff. Social workers 
often have considered administration as mere routine or mechanics. 
Professional social workers, trained and experienced in case work, 
are concerned with the injustices of specific cases, but are not al- 
ways interested in the red tape of admmistration, often ignoring it.^ 

In recent years there has been considerable discussion of the role 
that is played by the field services in the development of the state’s 
public welfare program. In generaJ the states have placed reliance 
upon broad administrative and supervisory control which permits a 
wide degree of local discretion. TTiey have not been in agreement, 
however, on the way in which such a policy is carried out AU state 
agencies in their relations with the localities accept responsibility for 
these functions (i ) program planning, including policies, procedures, 
and standards; (2) related services, such as fiscal, statistical, and re- 
search; (3) personnel administration; (4) supervirion of the local 
program in respect to statutory standards. The first function is usu- 
ally assigned to the divirion of public assistance, the second to the 
divisions of finance and research and statistics, and the third may be 
assigned to a separate division or may be incorporated in the activ- 
ities of the other dlvirions. 

Some states have recently set up their field service as a separate 
divlrion,^ ]iit these states the field representative Is responsible to 
the director of the division of field service, not to the respective 
operating division. One individual is responsible for all relation- 
ships with the local departments. Specialized consultants are avaiU 
able for child welfare, finance, and statistics and are utilized in 
certain counties by the field representative. Most states, however, 
provide field sendee throu^ tiie various operating divisions. The 
division of public assistance maintains a field unit separate from the 

^ Martha A. Qlckering, "Administrative SupervUloi],** PfibHc 
Vol. 2, No. 10 (Ckrtober, 1944), pp. 134-37, 256. 

“ Raymond W, Rjcse, "Supervision of Sute Field Services," Publk fFd- 
fare, Vol. 5, No. 9 (September, T947), pp, 3CttHi4, iij. 
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iidd units malntamed by other dirisions. This results in a very 
close relationship between the field representative and the operating 
service, but without coordination in the state departmenc the ac- 
tivities of the various representatives may be perplexing to the lo- 
calities, The trend is obviously in the direction of greater state 
coordination, but in many jurisdictions iCihas not yet resulted in the 
establishment of a separate division of field services. 

Some states have established administrative reviews that are sim- 
ilar to those conducted by the federal agency. These reviews are 
broader than the case reviews of field representatives, but usually 
not as broad as the federal review. In Minnesota this has been a con- 
tinuing process since J937. The objectives of the review in that state 
are to determine through objective methods the way in which county 
programs operate, to find out if assistance is readily available to eli- 
gible individuals, and to determine if all who are eligible receive as- 
sistance. 

Not all cases in Minnesota’s eighty-seven coanties could be read 
every year so the sampling method is used. The samples are usually 
selected in the following manner: (1) Ten per cent of cases of old-age 
assistance and aid to dependent children, (2) In smaller counties 
all denials and cancellations for the past year are read, in the larger 
counties all during the past six months, i^) In the aid to the blind 
and other minor programs all cases are read if they number less than 
ten per category; but in all counties at least ten cases of chese cate- 
gories are read. In the larger counties where 10 per cent of these cases 
would be more than ten dut amount Is read. (4) In the child welfare 
program a good sample of free home placements, adoptions, neglected 
and dependent state wards, and unmarried mothers cases are read- 

As soon as the review (which is ofiicially known as a survey) is 
completed the field representative, case reviewers, and any other 
member of the survey staflF present hold a conference with the county 
staff. The final report is ultimately presented to the county welfare 
board by the field representative.^* 

The development of state reviews brings into question the status 
of the federal administrative review. There are many state public 
welfare officers who believe that where extensive state reviews arc in 
existence the federal agency should not make reviews of local opera- 
tions. It is suggested that the federal agency merely review the pro- 
cedures and techniques used by the state review staff 

“ J. Ludlle Poor and L. Merritt Brown, ^*Thc Administrative Review — 
Minnesota Locke at Its Counties " PuhSe Vol 5, Ko, to (October, 
1947), PP. 131-54* 
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The state agencies also exercise fiscal control over the local de> 
partments of public welfare. In many instances this is a more defi- 
nite and direct fiscal relationship than exists between the federal 
and state agencies. In state supervised, locally administered pro- 
grams the federal and state funds are given to the local departments 
and deposited in local banks. The checks for assistance grants are 
written locally and local accounting systems must be developed. The 
state department's finance divi^on has to carry on extensive and 
continuous audits of these bcal departments. 

The fiscal controb exercised over local departments under state 
administered programs are somewhat different. Under these pro- 
grams the funds are not placed in local banb and the checks are 
written in the state office with payrolb submitted by the local de- 
partments. In these states the federal auditom have a more direct 
relationship with the local departments because any audit they 
make is, in effect, an audit of local administration. 

CX»NTROL OVER PERSOKKCL 

By state law the state agency has definite control over the selec- 
tion, retentioni and advancement of personnel in the local public 
assistance agencies and the local employees are state employees. 
Thus they arc the agents of the state department of public welfare 
and must be selected In accordance with standards approved by the 
state agency. The state dvil service agency usually selects these 
local employees. 

This is an Important control device in the development of uni- 
form polides and procedures in the various counties. Minimum ac- 
ceptable standards of educadon and experience have meant that 
public welfare is one of the best administered services of local govern- 
ment. Security and tenure have meant that the employees have 
relatively high morale and are anxious to improve local adminis- 
tration. 

, The contrast between the office of the overseer of the poor who 
administered assistance according to his individual standards and the 
modern county department of public wdfare which administers as- 
sistance in accord^ce with state-wide standards b marked. This 
has been possible, to a large extent, because of the control exercised 
over the locaJides in the selecdon of personnel. 
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COSTTROL OVER STATISTICAL REPORTIKC 

The state department of public welfare is responsible to the federal 
agency for the preparation of required statistical reports, but basic 
data for many of the reports must come from the local ofSces. For 
example, the number of applications accepted or rejected during a 
month can be secured only from the local odices 

In order to secure these reports instructions most be given to the 
local units* This usually requires some consultation from the state 
office. Control over statistical reporting is more than control over 
specified reports; it is control over the total administratioD. In- 
adequate statistical reporting often signifies inefficient administra^ 
tion and the reporting will become accurate only with improvements 
in administration. This control exercised by the state, therefore, is 
a very potent one. 

FAIR HEARINGS AS A CONTROL DEVICE 

The Social Security Act, as we have noted, requires that the state 
agencies grant dissatisfied applicants and recipients the right to a 
fair hearing. These hearings arc held by a unit of the state agency 
and this is a form of administrarive supervision over the local agen- 
cies. The fair hearing provides the clamant with a means of exer- 
dsiog his right to assistance when other methods have failed. It 
affoi^ him protection against possible mistakes committed by the 
local agency. It not only protects the client, but it also shows the 
way in which policy 1$ executed in the local agcncy.^^ Local agencies 
are apt to be more concerned with the rights of clients and the proper 
interpretation of poGdes because of the possibility of requests for 
fair bearings. It means that their dedsions are subject to review by 
the state agency at the request of an individual claimant, and there- 
fore it is an excellent control device. 

STATE RULES AND REGULATIONS 

State agencies usually have the statutory authority to make neces- 
sary rules and regulations. These are, in the final analysis, as bind- 
ing as the laws and enable the state to secure a remarkable degree of 
uniformity amongst tlK various local units. 

For examples of fair hearings see Utmng Tkeisim in Puhlfc Asnstmet 
(a Kties of publications by the Bureau of Public Assistance, Sodal Security 
Administration, 1946-1947). 



States issue manuals setting forth the basic rules and regulations 
for the administration of the various pnigrams. These are supple- 
mented from time to time by various communications from the state 
office. Among other things, these manuals prescribe the method of 
determining need and the standards of assistance to be used in the 
various counties. 

The power to issue rules and regulations is a control device that 
has been well developed since the passage of the Social Security 
Act. During the formative years of the program there was a tendency 
to issue instructions without regard to previous directives on the same 
subject There was abo a tendency to shower the localities with 
innumerable communications, many of which were not personally 
introduced to the offices by the field representatives. Now the rules 
and regulations are codified and are issued much less frequently and 
are effective devices in supervising the local units. 


SUPERVISION IN THE LOCAL OFFICES 

The function of the local agencies in public assistance is the de- 
termination of eligibility and the authorization of payments. All 
contact with applicants and recipients is through loc^ offices. Case 
workers make investigations of individual cases and their reports 
contain all factors relating to eligilnlity, such as proof of age, resi- 
dence, and medical examination when required, and recommendations 
on the size of the grant dn conformity with the agency’s standards 
of assistance. The final decision must be made by the executive of 
the agency. 

In large local agencies it is impossible for the executive personally 
to supervise the work of, the case workers. This is delegated to a case 
work supervisor. In smaller agencies ^ the county welfare director 
is actually a director-supervisor. The case workers arc most impor- 
tant and the success or failure of the program depends upon their 
competence. In order to improve the perfornaaitce of individual 
employees the supervisor or the director-supervisor should be able 
to interpret policies to all workers in an objective and uniform man- 
ner. 

It is only when the state agency attempts to put into writing 
what is good performance that supervisors and workers develop an 
understanding of what is expected of them. A statement of standards 

Case work ^pervisora usually have siipervition over eight or more 
workers. Supervisors are seldom round b agencies with fewer than six case 
workers. 
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of performance which hai the acceptance of the staff will serve two 
basic objectives in adraiDiatration : 

I. Knowledge of the stwdards can be used by the individual em- 
ployee to improve daily performance on the job, by supervisors 
as goals tow^ which th^ will point in their re^ar supervi^on 
of employee performance. 

a. A statement of standaids of performance for specific positions in 
publie assistance agencies will be invaluable as a standard of meas- 
urement when the a«ncy undertakes a formal plan of staff evaJ- 
uation. To approach a plan of formal evaluation without a clear 
statement as to job responsibility and standards of performance 
is unsound since the fbimdadon for fair evaluatloa is lacking and 
the teal purpose of evaluation will be lost.^ 

Due to the importance of the case worker in the execution of pol- 
icy, state and federal standards must be explained to them by the 
caae work supervisor or the director-supervisor. 


TOWARDS CONSTRUCTIVE F£D£RAL^TAT£-LOCAL RELATIONSHIPS 

Public welfare administration in the United States is a partner- 
ship, The chief operaditg partner is the state, with the federal 
government imposing certain requirements for the reedpt of grants- 
in-aid, and the localities serving as the administrative agents of the 
state. This appears to be a permanent arrangement with the vari- 
ous areas of government assuming well-defined roles and the rela- 
tionships among them becoming more harmonious. 

When state boards of charities and corrections were established 
in the decades immediately followmg the Civil War they dealt with 
the local institutions and agencies through agents. Officials repre- 
senting the federal agencies that administered the early grants-in-aid 
had inspectors who dealt with the states. Students of government 
have referred to federal supervisory organizations as '‘the federal 
inspectorate.” lo recent years, liowever, the idea of consultation 
ra^r than inspection has been emphasized. The federal bureaus 
now deal with the states through regional representatives and con* 
sultaniss. This significant change in terminology represents a differ- 
ent approach to the problem and indicates that there has been more 
acceptance of the partnership nature of the total program. There 
are still, however, some difficulties to overcome, 

« “'Development and Use of Standards of Performance in Public Assist- 
ance Agencies” (a mimeographed statement of the Bureau of Public Assist- 
ance, ^dal Security Administration, intended to be used for discussion 
purposes in state and local agendes, ^stributed in 1^7). 
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There is still a tcndencj for some state and federal staff membera 
to live in an ivory tower, out of contact with the realities of fcderal- 
state-local relationships. Federal and state officials cannot afford 
to assume an insulated or haughty approach towards officials in -other 
areas of goveoimcnt. Nevertheless, some federal staff meinhers con- 
sider themselves superior to staff members in the stale agencies. 
Some state staff members have assumed a similar atdcude of si^ri- 
ority in their dealings with local staff members. 

It is also unfortunate that some staff members appear to know aU 
the answers. No one can possess such oracular knowledge in a pro- 
gram as complex as public welfare. Federal representatives should 
be as interested in developments in the states as they ate in inter- 
preting federal standards to the states. Federal and 9tp.te reprip- 
sentadves must learn to take criticism as well as to give k. 

If the federal government wishes to maintain cor^ reladonships 
with the state it must have a consistent policy. Rules and regula- 
tions issued by the federal and state governmenta should not be 
changed so frequently as to confuse the state or local ageiunes. Ret- 
roactive orders should not be issued. This does not mean tha( we 
wish to eliminate flexibility from our programs, but it does mean that 
all changes must be carefuUy considered and that the federal or state 
agency must assume the rcsponsibliity (or issuing roles and regular 
tions. 

Many state and federal supervisory agencies have an insatiable 
appetite for reports. This was espcdally true in the early days of 
ihe public assistance programs. Nothing can do more to lose fnends 
in the state and local agencies than requiring them to prepare com- 
plicated reports that appear to have no usefulness. Statistical re- 
ports are necessary, but they should be kept at a minimum.® 

The consultative, rather than the inspectional, point of view has 
become Increasingly important in federal-^tatE-local relationships. 
Now that we have had more than a decade of experience in adminis- 
tering the Social Security Act many state employees have become 
federal employees and many local employees have become state em- 
ployees. This flow of personnel has been a healthy inffuence in em- 
phasizing the consultative point of -view. Unfortunately it has been 
largely a one-way proposition; state employees seldom become local 
employees and federal employees seldom become state employees. 
The relatively higher salaries offered for state and federal service are 

® Edith Foster, "Conatmetive Federal-Statc Relationships: From the 
Federal Viewpoint,’' Proceedings ef the Conjermeg ^ Socid Wmk, 

PP- 
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lai^y responsible for this situation. But a two-way exchange of 
personnel would be even more desirable than the present one-way 
exchange. 

A genuine partnership in public welfare admluistradon will come 
into being only when the consultative point of view predominates. 
This point of view has become increasingly important since the pas- 
sage of the Social Security Act. There is every reason to believe that 
it will receive greater acceptance in the future. 
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PROFESSIONAL ASPECT OF SOCIAL WORR 

Public wd/are is closely identified 
with professional social wort This is especially true in regard to the 
individualized methods of determining eliglbtlity and measuring need 
that have been developed In the administration of public assistance* 
While case work in public welfare may not be the same as case work 
in private social agencies it requires a high type of professional skill, 

Medidne, law, and the ministry once were the only pursuits dig- 
nified by the appellation *‘pTofessbn/’ To some they are stiU the 
only learned professions and it must be admitted that these callings 
have a tradition, a system of preparation, and (with the exceptioa 
of the ministry) a scale of remuneration that arc far more impres- 
sive than those in social work. 

Historically the ministry was the first profession and all other 
spedalized endeavors in modern society which demand the novitiate 
to undergo a rigorous and systematic preparation are ofi^ioots of 
it In primitive societies the person who first was able to rise above 
his fellow men and to control their actions was the medidne man, who 
occupied the position of a priest The priest contmued for many 
generations to combine in his service to mankind the work of the 
teacher, the doctor, and the lawyer as well os his duties as a spiritual 
advisor. During the colonial period Cotton Mather referred to the 
dual role of a dergyman in medidne and religion as an “ angelic con^ 
junction.” Dr. Mather, who was identified with the famous Salem 
witchcraft craze of 1691-1692, was an early practitioner of psychiatry. 
His school of thought was not '*depth psychology,” or ” will ierapy,” 
but the theory of "demoniacal possession,” His active part in the 
prosecution of the witches illustrates not only that he shared the 
opinions of the majority of the people in his community regarding 
the causative factors of mental deviariooi but that he actually prac- 
ticed what today would be a medical spedalty. The learned doctor 
operated a sort of clinic for the “possessed” in his home where he 
kept them under close supervision and offered therapeutic prayers 
for their recovery.^ 

^ Albert Deutach, TAr Mentally lU in America (New York: Doublcday, 
Doran, 1937), pp. 31-36. 
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The reason for the performance of multiple chores by the minister 
in such a society is obvious; be ms the only educated man in the 
community and, therefore, was the only one who was capable of min- 
istering to the sick, educating the young, and reading the laws as 
well as the scriptures. The earliest colleges in America, such as 
Harvard, were established for the education of ministers. 

One of the first professions to break away from the parental fold 
was medicine, but this did not come about until a distinct body of 
medical knowledge had been built up. Medicine appears to have 
been taught in the English monasteries through the study of Byzan- 
tine authors, from the time of Bede to the Norman period. The re- 
lationship between medicine and the Church was continued when the 
English universities were founded and Physic,” together with the- 
ology and civil and canon law, was studied in superior faculties.^ 

In colonial America there were relatively few physicians who were 
educated in medical schools; instead the majority of the practitioners 
learned their profession through a system of apprenticeship. There 
are records of the selectmen of colonial communities conferring the 
degree of RiD, upon persons who had presumably effected cures 
upon diseased individuals. We must remember that bloodletting 
was the chief therapeutic device of the time and that the study of 
human cadavers was taboo, although there were a few “honest 
tradesmen’^ like Jerry Cruncher in Charles Dickens' A Tale rf Tm 
Cities who secured laboratory material for the study of human anat- 
omy. The methods of treatment in regard to mental disorders were 
terrifying. King George 111 had at least five attacks of mental ill- 
ness and the brutal treatment to which the sovereign was subjected, 
as broLght our in parliamefitaiy jnvestjgatioiis, had some effect in 
attracting public attention to the condition of the mentally ill. Per- 
haps he was given one of the standard treatments of the day, “the 
bath of surprise a patient was led to a hidden trap door which 
sprung open and plunged him into an ice-cold bath. Or he may have 
been given "the well cure” in which a patient was chained to the 
bottom of an empty well and cold water was slowly dropped upon 
his head, presumably to instill the foar of death in him and shake him 
from his state of mental confusion.* 

The experiences of Dr. Benjamin Rush, a graduate of' Princeton 
and an E^nburgh M.D., in treating the victims of the Philadelphia 
yellow foyer epidemic of 1793 are illustrative of the status of medicine 

* A. M, Carr^aundcfs and P. A. Wilson, The Piy^etsions (Osford; Claren- 
don Press, 1933), p. 66. 

* Deut^, op. dLj p. 61. 
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at this time. He believed the disease to be of domestic origin, but 
his fellow physicians disagreed with him so violently that his name was 
mentioned with horror by many of his colleagues.* 

Medical education is now well organized, but it became so only 
after many years of hard work on the part of the American Medical 
Association, which was organized in 1S47 and reorganized in 1901. 
The A.M.A/S Committee on Medical Education and Fospitals was 
established in 1904 and with the publication in 1911 of , the famous 
report of the Rockefeller Foundation on medical education became a 
powerful body for its betterment The Committee’s work resulted 
in the elimination of most of the low-grade medical schools and 
schools of medicine are now generally recognized as the best profes* 
slonal schools in the country. 

As society became more highly developed there was need for addi- 
tional specialists; hence the teaching profession, the engineering pro- 
fession, the nursing profession, the profession of veterinary medicine, 
the journalist’s pro^sslon, and others. Each of these proceeded to 
build up a system of education and a professional folklore. Inasmuch 
as social work is one of the younger specialized disciplines it has not 
been considered by many to be on a level with the older professions, 
but social work came into being because the other profusions were 
not entirely successful in this ^d. Thus the social worker has to 
clean up, after the physicians, the ministers, the lawyers, and the 
teachers have exhausted their resources. A problem boy, for example, 
comes to the attention of a probation officer only after the school has 
attempted to correct the boy's behavior, the minister has given 
spiritual advice to the boy and his family, the physician has attended 
to the medical needs of the child, and the juvenile court judge has dis- 
missed the boy’s case on numerous occasions with words of fatherly 
advice. 

The proii^ional aspect of social work has been criticized on nu- 
merous occasions. Social workers, as early as 191 J, were interested 
in securing recognition as professionals and invited Abraham Flexner, 
then Assistant Secretary of the General Education Board, to dis- 
cuss at the meeting of the National Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rections, “Is .Social Work a Profession? ” ® Flexner concluded that 
social work was not a profession “in the techmcal and strict sense of 
the term” because at that time social workers acted primarily as 

• Edith Abbott, Some American Pioneers in Social We^are (Chicago: 
Unlrerrity of Chicago Press, 1937), p. 8. 

• Proceedings of the Nationd Cot^erence of Charities and Cmectkrss^ /p/j’, 
pp. 576-90, 
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liaison agents between various prol^^onal groups. Social workers, 
he declared^ were mediators who like a nurse worked under someone 
else*s direcdon. He offered the following criteria of a profession: 

(/) Professions involve essentially intellectual operations with 
large individual rc^wnsibilit^; (2) they derive their raw material from 
sdenoe and learnings (i) mis material they work up to a d^nite 
and practical endj {4) they possess au, educationally communicable 
techni(^ue; (5) they tend to self-organization j (d) they arc becoming 
increasingly altruistic in modvation. 

Since then aodal work has been reaching a more mature profes- 
sional status and it is now generally recogniid that it meets most of 
Flexnei^s criteria. The intellectud aspects of social work and the 
individual responsibility of its practitioners arc no longer questioned 
to the same extent as in 1915. While social work may not be too ad- 
vanced in its application of social scientific principles it is now recog- 
nized that it is based upon such principles. With the development 
of large public welfare departments it can no longer be denied that 
many social workers have large-scale responsihillcy of an independent 
or quasi-independent nature, Our puWic welfare programs have, 
therefore, contributed to the professionalization of social work, Its 
professional nature, however, is primarily assodated with social case 
work. 


PRINCIFLES OF SOCIAL CASE WOKlt 

Social case work is an individualized service, defined by Mary E. 
Richmond as ** those processes which develop personality by means 
of adjustments consdonsly affected, individual by individual be- 
tween man and his social environment/' ® Whether it is considered 
as a field or a process, case work is concerned with the welfare of the 
individual. Ideally the case worker is- interested in a social and eco- 
nomic structure that will enable every indvidual to obtain his maxi- 
mum personal development. In order to achieve this ideal the case 
worker has two objectives: (i) changing our social institutions, and 
(a) the establishment of spedal services for those in need. 
first objective is an important responsibility of all sodal workers, 
but the activities of case workers ate concerned largely with the sec- 
ond objective.^ 

• Alary E. Richmond, What 1$ Sociei Coie'Warhf (New York; Russell 
Sage Foimdatiao, 1922), pp. 98-991. 

^ Chailotte Towle, "'Social Case Work/' Social Work Year Rook, 

PP- 447-83- 
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Sodal case work is a generic method that is praedeed in a variety 
of agency settings. Originally It was practiced only in charity or- 
ganization societies whose funedon it was to help people who had 
problems as a result of some social breakdown. It has since been 
practiced in many agencies and institutions which have some other 
primary function such as hospitals, courts, and schools. With the 
establishment of public unemployment relief agencies during the de- 
pression it became a part of our relief services. The mass of investiga- 
tional work in these public agencies, however, caused limitations upon 
individualized services. Even so the principles of case work in a 
public agency are similar to those in other agencies. 

Social case work is usually divided into three distinguishable de- 
mentsj investigation, diagnosis, and treatment. These concepts are 
useful, but it should be recognized that they arc ail parts of a nni- 
fied process.# If they are too sharply defined the process is over- 
simplified. For example, when the applicant first comes to the public 
welfare agency the case worker is concerned with the investiga- 
tion of his application. But the diagnosis of his situation and the 
treatment of his problems are also being carried out at the same time. 
'ITie way in which the case worker interviews the applicant^ who is 
sendtlve regarding his status as a dependent person, sets the stage 
for subsequent treatment The caac worker, therefore, cannot defer 
the treaittnent aspects of the situation until a later date One worker 
carries on the entire case work process and it is erroneous to assume 
that the three aspects can be separated. Furthermore it is to the 
benefit of the client to become self-dependent as soon as possible and 
in order to accomplish this goal treatment must bepn at the earliest 
possible time. 

The purpose of investigation is to collect impartially the relevant 
facts regarding the particular case. The basic assumption of sodal- 
scientifically oriented case work is deterministic. That is It is recog- 
nized that all behavior, conformist or nonconformist, has specific 
causes which may be discovered and understood The process of in- 
vestigation is carried on primarily through interviews,* The case 
worker may interview the client, his friends, relatives, and immedi- 
ate associates, his former employer, and many other persons, depend- 
ing upon the peculiar situation of the individual client. In addition 
the case worker secures information from documentary sources; for 
example, age must be verified in order to receive old-age assistance. 
This is done by examining documents such as birth certificates, 
baptismal certificates, family Bibles, or insurance policies. 

* Sec Alice J. Webber, “interviewing,'* Social Secitri^ Bulletin, Vol. j, 
No, 4 (April, 1940), pp. 11-16, 
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The interview is the most Important and perhaps the only sharply 
defined tool in social case work.’ The original interview with the 
cHent is now recognized as one of the most important, if not the 
jnost important, in the case work process. The practice in many 
public wdfare agendes of having a clerk or a relati^y inexperienced 
member of the sodal work staff take the original appficadon is now 
questioned. While contact with the dient may be brief at this point 
there is great need for skill and experience. The applicant may not 
"be eligible for a grant under the program and this must be told to 
hipi at the first interview. He may heed referral to another agency 
which should be done promptly and efSciendy. As Bertha Reynolds 
has noted, “social treatment has been seen to begin with the first 
contact as truly as diagnosis continues until the last" “ 

In a public assistance agency the original interview is usually held 
in the but later a number of Interviews are held in the home of 
the client or in the field. All interviews must be carefully planned 
and arranged by the case worker, who must also dedde wfipther to 
interview members of the dientis family (usually referred to as “col- 
laterals*' in social work parlance). While relatives, friends, and for- 
mer employers may be able to offer pertinent information about the 
dient’s situation it is possible to carry this part of the case work 
pnxxss too far, A number of jrears ago it was thought to be essential 
always to interview the neighbors of the applicant. It is now be- 
lieved that interviews of this kind may do more harm than good and 
often result in securing gossip rather than social evidence. In general 
it is advisable to have collateral interviews otdy with the dientis 
permission. 

The diagnostic process begjns with investigation and proceeds 
through treatment As more and more information is obtained 
tiuough interviews and documentary sources, the worker begins to 
shape up various possible plans for the treatment of the case; thus 
investigation leads to diagnosis. A mother applies for aid to depend- 
ent children. As the worker interviews the mother, checks the docu- 
mentary evidence, and determines the need of the family it becomes 
apparent that the mother is eligible to receive the grant for her chil- 

’ Margaret E. Rich, "Forward” in humrsersy and Inter- 

eievdng in Social Case Work (New York; Family Welfare Association of 
America, 1931), p. vil 

Bertha C. Reynolds, An Eapmmm in Short-Contact Intemcwing 
(Norchampton, Massachusetts: Smith College Studies in Sodal Work), 
Vol. Ill, No. I (Scptenihtt, 1932), p. 3. Sec also Annette Garrett, Inter- 
oUonng: lu Princi^s and hfe^s (New York: Family Welfare Assoda- 
rion of America, 1942). 
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dren, but as the "vrorker interviewB the school piindpal afld the fam- 
ily phy»cian it is a.pparent that more than a cash grant is necessary. 
One of the children is in need of medical care and another is having 
difficulty In school, due perhaps to an eniotioDal problem, A number 
of tentative plans are considered until iinally the facts point to the 
need not only of relief and medical aid but also of psychiatric treat- 
ment for the child with the school problem. 

ROLE OF CASE WORK IKT PUBLIC WELFARE 

The extent to which the public welfare agency should engage in 
case work treatment is oontroversial. So far the major emphasis in 
the public agency has been placed upon the establishment of eligi- 
bility. It is undoubtedly true, as at least one commentator has noted, 
that some public assistance workers become so involved in the process 
that they fail to recpgnlze the Individual personajicy of the clients.^ 
It is generally recognized, however, that there is an opportunity for 
limit^ case work treatment in the public assistance agency. The 
selection of those cases -which can be given such treatment is part 
of the diagnostic skill of the public assistance worker. 

The majority of the recipients of public assistance are not in need 
of case work treatment. Their ne^ are fundamentally financial 
and are met through their monthly assistance grants. Neverthe- 
less there arc many recipients, particularly dependent children, who 
are not properly cared for in spite of the size of the grant;, In some 
coses deperidence upon public assistance emphasizes personal prob- 
lems that would otherwise be unimportant Our society is a com- 
petitive one that emphasizes financial status. The person who is 
unable to support himself may be so keenly aware of his financial 
inadequacy that he may also become socially inadequate. In these 
cases it is incorrect to assume that the case worker should go no fur- 
ther than to prove eligibility. If he stops when the grant is made the 
family may not be properly fed and clothed. Perhaps nothing more 
than the education of the mother in the elements of household 
management is required. Perhaps intensive case work b required be- 
cause of the personality problems of the mother. Whatever is re- 
quired should be given as a part of the scrrice of the agency. Nor is 
case work service limited to the aid to dependent dhildren program; 
it is often essential for the social well-being of recipients of old-age 
assistance and aid to the blind as well, A financial grant does not 

“ Marjorie J, Smith, " SocialCase Work in Public Assistance,” Pmtedings 
of the National Conference Socud fFork, pp. 3-9, 
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serve the needs of the aged person who is ill and homeless. Likewise 
case work service is often requited for the re-education and rehabili- 
tation of blind persons who receive aid to the blind. 

Therefore it is necessary for case work treatment to be given some 
recipients of public assistance. In order to choose those cases for 
whom this service shall be given the public assistance worker should 
possess skill In sodal investigadon and social diagnosis. ' 

Should those needing intensive case work treatment ^ have their 
cases handled by a few highly trained workers or should all workers 
be equipped to render this service? It can be argued that such a serv- 
ice should not be g^ven eicept by skillful and well-trained persons. 
It is certwnly not advantageous to the individuals with problems or 
to society as a whole to have counsel about these problems ^ven by 
poorly qualified individuals. Indeed It might be preferable for the 
public agency without qualified case workers to make no attempt 
to handle problem cases, On the other hand it can be atgued that 
the public welfare agency is the only social agency in approximately 
90 per cent of our American counties. It is in these agencies where 
there are comparatively few professionally trained social workers, 
but where the need for case work treatment is the greatest In the 
urban ait^ there are private case work agencies to whom those in 
need of intensive treatment can be referred; there are no resources 
of this sort in rural areas. It Is apparent, therefore, that many public 
welfare agencies are going to provide some case work service if it is 
to be available in their communities. 

Furthermore we should not overlook the adnvimstrativc element in 
case work in a public agency, called case load management. Cases 
arc usually assigned on a geographical basis; that U the county is 
divided into districts and a worker is assigned all cases within the 
district Each worker has from 100 to 150 cases — one hundred of 
these would be old-age assistance cases; twenty-dive, aid to dependent 
children; twenty-four, general assistance* and perhaps one, aid to the 
blind. The worker, therefore, must have sufficient skill in case load 
management to determine how much work should be done in each 
case. Many a skilled case worker from a private agency has been 
frustrated when first confronted with this problem in a public agency. 

^ Even though the ncld worker may bdieve that intensive case work 
treatment is required it should never be given, particalarly in a public agency, 
unless voluntarily requested ^ the client. People with problems in a free 
society have a ri^t to live widi them in thor own way unless they become 
public health hmrds or public nuisances. Then the law enforcement au- 
thorities, not the case workers, would have to take charge of the case. 
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While the majority of the 150 cases in a worker’s load will not re- 
qmre intensive treatment they do require a humanized type of in^ 
dividual attendon. To give this attention to th^e cases requires 
skill that is at least as important as the skill sequired for the ictensive 
treatment of a few cases. 

It does not seem advisable, therefore, to have one or two workers 
in an agency to handle all the cases needing intensive case work 
treatment. Such an arrangement would result in neglect, for it would 
create a routine and inferior service for the majority of the cases and 
erect a professional barrier between the employees who make routine 
investigations and those who provide intensive service. This means 
that the principles of social work that are applicable to case load 
management should be utilized by all case workers in the public serv- 
ice. It also means that ideally all workers in a public agency should 
he qualified to render intensive services to those cases requiring it and 
that the so-called routine of investigation should become a skill of 
the highest order. 

Inasmuch as the use of the case work method means that receiving 
public assistance may become a constructive experience for the client 
it is obvious that case work principles should be widely used. These 
principles, however, must be those that arc specifically adapted to 
the public agency. Bernice E. Orchard has noted that the use of 
case work in public assistance may be divided arbitrarily into Ibur 
parts j (i) interpretation of the program to the client, (2) establish- 
ment of eligibility, (3) budgeting, and (4) continued service." 

The chenfs understanding of the program begins when he first 
makes application. He should learn the needs tiiat the agency is 
able to meet and what are his responsibilities in the process of estab- 
lishing eligibility and what are those of the agency. It is the intake 
worker who begins the explanation of the agency to the client and who 
sets the tone for the subsequent clientagency relationship. Ob- 
viously this calls for case work skills in spite of the mass nature of 
the program. 

There are those who believe that the determination of eligiKlity 
is a routine task devoid of case work implIcatioDS. This is not neces- 
sarily true; indeed, this may be a case work service of the highest 
nature. In a public assistance program, as we have already noted, 
certain legal verifications — proof of age, marital status, and school 

" Bernice E. Orchard, "Case Work in Public Aaistanee," Practtiinis 
af Institute fer County Weijon^ Directors and the Institute fur Social Case 
iVurkerSy (Madison: Univemty Extension Dirisioo, University of 
Gon&in, 1948), pfp. ai-a6. 
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attendance — tot often required The explanation of why these are 
needed and the degree of responsibility^ that the client can assume in 
proyiding these is a case work service. It is not correct to assume 
that applicants for old-age assistance are humiliated because they 
have to prove their age. Often they are quite eager to do so and will 
produce the required proof themtelves. There is, in most cases, 
value to the client in participating in the determination of eligi- 
bility* It gives him an opportunity to learn the process and it em- 
phasizes his legal right to relief if he is in need. At every stage he 
needs an explanation as to why certain requirements are necessary; 
for instance, he must know why it is essential to secure information 
from his former employer and certain responsible relatives. The 
worker who carries out the deteimlnation of eligibility with skill is 
performing a service. If the client is only In need of money the recog- 
nition of this fact is in Itself important 

Budgeting is likewise an important case work tool. As soon as 
eligibility has been established, the specific needs of the applicant 
mmt be considered, ^blic assistance agencies have a standard 
budget, the operation of which must be explained. The various items 
must be gone over and the client should understand how his monthly 
grant has been determined. This is an important service. 

The case work carried on after the determination of eligibility is 
known as continued service. The worker's responsibibty docs not 
cease with the determination of original eligibility. Rcinvestigations 
are required at periodic intervals and the status of clients who ong- 
inally appear to be without need for service may later change. 

Case workers in public assistance agencies should be well qualified 
by experience and training in case work methods. With case loads 
of 150 to 200 cases per worker the worker must' decide which clients 
are in need of service. Workers have to recognize that clients of a 
public assistance agency are free citizens, the majority of whom are 
not in need of intensive case work treatment. Workers must also 
recognize that clients have a right to accept or reject treatment and 
that the monthly grant should not be used to force the recipients to 
accept this treatment. 

nZGRT TO ASSISTANCE 

Our modem public assistance pragrums differ from the older pro- 
grams administered by the overseers of the poor in that they empha- 
size the legal right “ of the person in* need to receive relief. This 

^ The IqgaJ tight to public asaistBiice for those who are in need ia different 
frem the legal tight to reoetre sotial insurance benefits. The tight to receive 
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pHndple has always been cl^ai^ but undef our poor laws officials 
did not always provide needed assbtance and it was not always pos- 
sible to enforce this statutory responsibility. The poor laws in most 
jurisdictions failed to define exactly who were those persons who pos- 
sessed the right to receive aid and how that right was to be enfor^. 
Hence the rights of the clients were left, in the final analysis^ to the 
discretion of the local overseers of the poor “ 

This was changed with the passage of the Social Security Act 
One of its major premises is that assistance should be administered 
as a right to those who are in need. The provision that the state 
agency must provide for a fair hearing for dissatisfied redpients and 
applicants enables clients to challenge the decisions of the local 
agency. Eligibility requirements, therefore, are important to the ap- 
plicant because he can hold the agency responsible under law and reg- 
ulation for its decision. 

The client also has certain rights because by law the agency 
is restricted in the use of information he may give to it. All records 
of the agency in regard to the individual are confidential and his 
business with the agency is private. 

In order to administer public assistance as a right to those in need 
and to guarantee confidential consideration of the dlent's case the 
agency must have definite policies. Eli^bility must be determined in 
aji objective manner and assistance must be grated on an equitable 
basis to all eligible Individuals. The right to assistance, therefore, 
rests upon the availability of funds and the standards under which 
the agency attempts to meet its obligations for individual recipients."* 

Insurance benefits is a semi-contractuaJ right, not based upon individual need 
ta dttcnnincd by investigation. The ■petscu w vuvemp^ed b 
to be in need because of his lack of work, but this presumptive need is not In- 
vestigated by the unemploymeiLt oompenaation comtnisuon. The unem- 
ployed worker has paid benefits to the fond through wage deductions and 
has a contract with the state to recave benefits when out of work under con- 
ditions specified in the law. The amount of his benefit is determined in ac- 
cordance with a formula spedfied in the law. The amount of the grant un^r 
public assistance, however, must be determined by administrative discretion 
b accordance with individual need. One can conclude, therefore, that there 
is a legal right to receive public assistance if the applicant is m ne^, but 
that the determbation of need is an administrative matter not subject to 
judicial review, 

Edith Abbott, " Is There a Legal Right to Relief f " Social Strotet Stvrcfo, 
Vol, XII, Nql 2 (June, 193B), p. 163. 

“ Grace R Marcus, Nature ^ Service in PuNk Assistance Administra- 
iion^ Public Assistance Report, No. lo, Social Security Admmlstration 
(Washington; United States Governnient Printing Office, 194^), pp> 1-5. 
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Itiaamuch as the needs of redpients vary widely it is necessary for 
the agency to establish policies that will respect their individuality. 
At the same time all recipients must be assured of equitable treat- 
ment. "Tie case workers who make such policies effective are render- 
ing a high type of service. 

UNREBTIUCTED MONEY PAYMENT 

The individual recipient of public assistance is further protected 
through the money payment The Act spedhes that the grant must 
be an unrestricted money payment The recipient is fully responsible 
lor deciding for what he is to spend his money. To him it is an in- 
dication that he has not, through his dependency, lost his capadty 
to manage his own affairs. A restricted payment, on the other hand, 
is a payment made under certain limitations imposed by the agency. 
For example, a check may be given to the client with the condition 
that he use the money only for the payment of a medical bUL A 
receipt may be required to show proof, or a voucher for groceries may 
be issued directly to the store where they are to be purchased by the 
client. 

Cash payments were universal in European countries long before 
they were introduced in America.” In the United States the first 
real trial with cash relief came in Chicago after the foe of 1871. 
Within the next half century cash became the accepted basis for re- 
lief distribution in private societies. When the states began estab- 
lishing special assistance programs for the aged, the blind, and the 
dependent children in the first two decades of this century they paid 
cash grants. But local poor relief generally followed the ancient 
poor law tradition of relief in kind. As late as 1931-193J when the 
states were establishing special programs for the administradon of 
unemployment relief, they did not give cash grants. In 1931, for 
example, the Pennsylvania legislature passed a law establishing a 
state emergency relief administradon. This law stated that '*each 
polidcal subdivision charged by law with the care of the poor shall 
have authority under the provisions of this act ... to expend the 
moneys received for the ‘purpose of providing food, clothing, fuel, 
and shelter ... In no case ^oll any of said appropriation be used 
for paying cash, commonly known as a 'dole* to persons cndtlcd to 
reli^.” “ Experimentadon with cash relief was attempted by some 

” Joanna C. Colooid, Cash lUlieJ (New York; Russell Sage Foundation, 
1936), p. 3. 

” Laws oj Permsyhsanta^ /^/, ExtroordlDary Session, Lavs and Reao- 
ludoosi No. 7 £. 
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states during this period and by more and more os the depression 
lengthened. 

It was common practice in many public and private agencies gjving 
cash grants to have clients show receipted bills for their eapendU 
hires. This type of paternalism was dimioated in public assistance 
by the provisions of the Soda! Security Act. The unrestricted 
money payment has established a new type of relationship in which 
both the client and- the agency have definite responsibilities. The 
agency adminUtering the assistance program is responsible for in- 
terpTeting to the recipient the eligibility requirements and the budget 
system. The client has responsibility for informing the agency of 
his needs and assisting in the determination of his eligibility. But 
he has the same responsibility for managing his money after he re- 
ceives his grant as any other person in the community.^ 


UETKODS OF bETERitONtNC KEED 

An examination of public assistance administradon in the various 
states reveals that various methods of determining need have been 
used. Old-age assistance, for example, while administered on a needs 
basis in all states is not always administered in the same way. The 
Act specifies that all grants must be awarded on a needs basis and, that 
all income and resources must be taken into consideration; other- 
wise need is not defined. In 1948 forty-one states and Haw^i and 
Alaska defined a needy person as one with insufficient income to 
provide reasonable subsistence comptible with minimum standards 
of health and decency. 

Many states have placed limits on the amount of monthly grants. 
In 194B all but twelve states, including the District of Columbia and 
!Hawaii placed a limit on old-age assistance grants. Usually th^ 
limitations are statutory, but in some instances they are a^inis- 
tradve. The maxima are for various amounts, ranging from Jjo to 
I90. Some states do not specify an amount, but will not grant more 
than irill be matched by the federal government [in 1948 this was 
I50 per month). In Wyoming the maximum was ^50, but if the 
spouse was eligible for old-age assistance, aid to dependent children, 
or aid to the blind, the maximum was |Ba. In Arizona there was a 
maximum of |6o, but assistance plus income could not equal more 
than $110. 

Jane Hoey, "The Significance of the Money Piyment b Public Assist- 
ance,’' Social Siturity VoJ. 7, No. 9 fScptcraber, 1944)^ pp- 
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In determiiung the needs of the eligible indindud most states use 
the budget-dehclt method. The theory of this metlic^ is that there 
ana essential needs for any family and diat a pash vajue can be placed 
upon these needs. In ad^don a cash value must be placed upon the 
income and resources of the indmdual. This amount is deducted 
from the individual's needs and the deficit is the ^ount of his 
grant. 

A family budget is used as a uniform and practical gauge for esti- 
mating the needs and determining the amount of assistance nectary 
to meet these needs. For the agency it presumably offers a flexible 
and objective standard Ibr determining whether or not the /kmily 
resources are adequate to maintain minimum standards of heakh 
and decency. For families and individuals the method presumably 
provides an equitable, if not too easily understood, method of de- 
termining need. Expenses Included in the family budget usually are 
food, special diets> dothing, rent, shelter, fuel, utilities, household 
expenses, medical care, insurance, transportation, and school sup< 
plies. 

Food budgets arc based upon scientific nutrition requirements, 
Ju Wisconsin the foods included have been calculated on a basis of 
a low cost diet which wifi meet the requirements in different scr, 
age, and activity groups. These were basi apon rccommandations of 
the Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home ^onomics of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. The bureau, through sdencifle 
studies, has showed what foods are essential. Thp department then 
found out the coat of these foods in the state. The fbllo«dng was 
the food schedule used in Wisconsin during 1948, computed on a 
monthly baas; 
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To compute the monthly cash allowance for a family group, one 
shauld select the column which represents the size of the household 
unkj and add the amounts specified for the individuals in the family. 
The definitions for the aedvity groups are: 

A stdentan person is one whose acdvlties do not require an extensive 
amount or meotal or physical exertion. 

A mdtrafely aettw man b usually employed but docs not exert him- 
self physicaliy to a great extent 

A very acim man is one who Is working strenuously at some form of 
labor which requires physical £xertion. 

A rnodtraieh active woman b one whose duties require considerable 
activity and physical exertion, 

When a special diet b necessary the additional costs of the food 
recommend^ by the attending physician arc computed and in- 
fluded in the budgets 

The standard food budgets used in the various states permit pub- 
lip assistance recipients to have a diet compatible with mitiimum 
standards of health and decency only if Oiere is ideal household 
management It requires unusual ability to be able to purchase all 
foods at mimmum prices and to buy the proper quantity of each 
item. Also the bud^t does not allow for waste. In other words it 
makes it theoretically possibly for public assistance recipients to 
hm proper diets. It is doubtful, however, if thb can be achieved 
in practice. 

Minimum clothing schedules for the various age, sex, and activity 
groups are computed by listing various articles of clothing which are 
considered necessary by the department. The schedule includes the 
number of each item and the length of fame it should be worn. *1116 
department has attempted, by use of these flothing schedules, to 
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arrive at an equitable cash allowance for clothing for the difierent 
age, acrivity, and sex classificationa* 

Rent allowances must of neces^ty be made on an individual basis. 
Wisconsin uses a “shelter formula^ which a is guide m measuring the 
validity of the rental charge. The lent is computed on the basis of 
the cost of taxes and insurance (notvto exceed ^ per cent of taxes), 
plus repair costs not to exceed l3^ ^ ^ family unit, plus de- 

predation. When a redpieat owns his home, an allowance is made 
for maintaining that home, although as a general rule the cost of 
Ojaintenance slmuld not exceed the average rent allowance. Majnte^ 
nance indudea taxes, insurance, repairs, and upkeep. 

Wisconsin uses schedules for household and personal expenses. 
Household expenses include a spedhe amount for one person, a smaller 
amount for the next three persons, and sdll smaller amounts £Dr each 
additional person. This schedule is intended to meet the cost of 
maintenance items. A similar schedule is used to cover personal ex- 
penses, such as theicost of toothpaste, shaving equipment, and hair- 
cuts. 

After the budget has been determined it is necessary to place a 
cash value upon income and resources. 'This presents namerous 
complexities. Wisconsin has the Mowing ddinidon of income: It 
is “^it portion of an Individual’s income available to him after pro- 
viding for support for his legal dependents such as his spouse, minor 
children or an Incapadtated adjilt child.'* The cash value of re- 
sources, such as garden plots and small farms, is more difficult to 
calculate. It has to be done on an individual basis.® 

The budget-debcit method is used in the majority of states for all 
puUk aa^tance programs. It n risked it is the most ob- 
jective measurement of individual need that has thus far been de- 
vised. Another factor in its favor is that it seems to be a fair and 
equitable method of distributing public assistance funds. There are 
a number of complaints, however, that can be made against this sys- 
tem. In the first place, it is complicated and not easily underst^ 
by the workers or the clients. In the second place, k has been criti- 
cized because it is claimed that it does not result in true social se- 
curity. Clients, not knowing how their grants are calculated and not 
knowing why changes ate made, do not know from month to month 
the amount of their grants. In the third place, it has been claimed 
that the system, particularly in regard to the determination of the 
value of resources and special budget items, is not as objective as it 

” Wisconsin State Department of Public Wtlfate, Coun^ Mamaly Sec- 
tion in (1946). 
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appears. In the final analysis many items depend upon the personal 
judgment of the case workers. 

The flat-grant-less-lncome method has been used in a few states 
to determine need for old-age assistance. Under this system a stand- 
ard budget is not used; instead the lepslature (or as in Colorado^ the 
constitution) sets the standard, which, becomes both a nunimum and 
maximum. In Colorado, prior to a 1^7 act of the legislature, the 
constitution declared that every individual eligible for old-age as- 
sistance should receive {45 per month, from his own lesouiees plus 
old-age assistance. The case workers, therefore, accepted >45 as the 
need of each individual and subtracted his cash resources from this 
amount. This system does not eliminate the difficult task of assess- 
ing income and resources. This must be done in the same way os 
under the budget-deficit method. 

This system, it is claimed, gives the recipient a greater sense of 
security. He knows what his needs are, and he can determine from 
month to month what his grant will be. Also it results in higher 
grants; at least those states which use it, or a iwiadotl of It, kave 
higher average grants for old-age assistance than other states. Fur- 
thermore those in favor of this system believe that it is more objec- 
tive in that the case worker does not have to compute the needs of 
every eligible individual. 

There are also many obvious criddsms that can be leveled against 
this system. It does not measure individual need. For example, 
a mao residing in a dty where he has a free room provided by his 
son may receive ^45 less }io (die fair monthly rental value of the 
room], while a man in a small community under similar circum- 
stances may receive $40 as a grant because the fair monthly rental 
value of the room may be only #5, While the man in the city may 
be in greater need his grant is lower. Under some circumstaBces 
recipients may get less than they need, particularly for such special 
items as medical care. Other crifaca have contended that (he system 
is far too expensive because it results In many high grants that are 
obviously beyond ordinary need. 

In order to overcome some of die criddsms of this system and still 
preserve its good features some states have developed the “guaran- 
teed minimum." Under this system the grant-less-lncome method 
is used as a basic guarantee and, if additional needs can be shown, a 
budget-deficit system is also used. This system, which originated in 
California, has been used in Colorado ^ce Z947. The law in Colo- 
rado is as follows: 
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The amount of*pensioD which any aOTlicant, elidble under this 
Act, shall ^ oaid snail not be less than forty-five dollars per month, 
together with such additional amount per month as shall b found by 
the State Department to represent need, limited, however, by the 
foods available in the old-age pension fond . » . 

The general efifect of this statute Has been to remove the maximum 
of I45 minus income, but at the same time continue it as a minimum. 
The authority to detennine need operates only in the negative; that 
is, any increase in old-age assistance requires the department to de- 
temune need for each recipient claiming need beyond the minimum 
grant av^able.^ 

The guaranteed minimum system, therefore, takes special needs 
into consideration. But it does not diminate the other alleged weak- 
nesses of the fiat-grant-less-lncome system. Individuals in sinular 
circumstances in different communities will not be treated equally 
unless chdr needs are greater than the mkimum, and obviously it 
costs even more than the other system. 

Inasmuch as public assistance programs are for needy persons the 
agencies administering these programs cannot eliminate the deteimi- 
natlon of need. Whether the budget>deficit or a combination of the 
fiot-grant-lessoincome and the budget-deficit method is used * con- 
sideration must be given to the needs of the individual applicant. The 
skill of the case worker in making the determination of need is a con- 
structive service to the indl^ual recipient 


PXOPESSIONAL EDUCATION POX PUBLIC WELFARE 

The individualized services that are becoming more and more an 
essential part of public welfare require professionally qualified em- 
ployees. Professional education for these persons is secured from 
schoois of social work, the first of which were esublished at the turn 
of the century. When compared with education for the established 
professions of law, medicine, and theology this i$ a brief period. 
Never theleas profesrional social work has made rapid and important 
strides in recent years. 

Professional education for sodal work origjrated as part of the 
charity organization movement which came to its high^t develop- 

* Information seoured bjr letter fo>m Riley E, Mapes, Regional Repreaent- 
ative. Bureau of Public Assistance, Socioi Security Administration, Denver, 
Colorado, Auguat 25, 1947. 

^ No state has used the flat-grant-lqss-mcome system in pure form since 
i947‘ 
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ment in America in the 1890’s* In 1897 die Committee on Philan- 
thropic Education of the New York Charity Organization Society 
started a six weeb summer session. This became an eight months 
course in 1904-1905 developed into the New York School of 
Social Work^ which has been i^ated with Columbia University 
aoce 1940. Other schools were started in Chicago, Boston, Phik- 
delphia, and St. Louis between 1901 and 1908. 

By 1919 there was a large enough group of schools to organize the 
Association of Training Schools for Sodal Work, now known as the 
American Association of Schools of Sodal Work. At first the re- 
quirements for membership were not very specific and it was not 
undl 1932 that the association adopted a basic miDimum curriculum 
which was required to be offered in every member school. Since 
1940 the association has had a fulUime paid executive secretary. At 
the present time the folloidog are the membership requirements: 
(1) establishment and maintenance of the mlnunum prescribed cur- 
rioulum, (2) an adequate and qualified fiiculty, (3) a program leading 
CO a certificate or professional master's degree, (4} affiliadon as an 
integral but autonomous unit with a university of graduate caliber, 
and (5) a director and faculty authonzed to exercise control over 
the affairs of the school. In February, 1949, there were fifty-two 
members. 

Unfortunately the member schoob of the American Association of 
Schools of Social Work have done comparatively little in training 
staff ibr the public services* There are approximacdy 25,000 em- 
ployees In pTofes^al positions in sutt pubbe assistance agendes.*^ 
On November i, 1948, there were only 4051 fuU-dme professional 
students enrolled In American Association of Schools of Social Work 
schools. During the academic year 2947-1948 only 1836 students 
completed the two year professional curriculum.** A comprehensive 
study of the employees in twenty-aix state agencies made by the 
federal bureau of public assistance in 1943 revealed that less than 
3 per cent of the Wkers employed m beginning positions had some 

In a study of thru-fourtb of the local agencies adninUteting the 
federally aided public assistance programs b 1946 it was found that there 
were 18,946 professional employm m those agencies. They were classi- 
fied as Allows: ditectors, 2491; supervisor, 1^5; visitors (case workers), 
14,830. Vivian B. Norman and Dorothy R. Bucklin, Personnel in Leeal 
Offices ej State PuHic Assistance A^nHes: Part /, Salaries (Public Assist- 
ance Report No, lu, Soda) Security AdministratiDn, 1947), p. 2. 

American Association of Soda! Workers, Statuses m Work Educa- 
tioK Neoemh- /, and Acadmk Tear 19^48. 
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graduate training.**' The graduate schools of social work, therefore, 
have not met tlm personnel needs of the public assistance agencies. 

As a result, numeroos undergraduate schools» mainly in land-grant 
colleges and state universities, developed^ undergraduate courses of 
instruction in social work. In 1942 these schools organized the Nbt 
tional Associatioo of Schools of Social Administration. The mem- 
bership list in 1947 included thirty-two member schoob, most of 
them divisions ^ undergraduate departments of sociology. Re- 
cently the NASSA has been attempting to establbh membership 
standards and develop accrediting procedures. 

The relative positions of AASSW and NASSA now seem fairly 
clear. The AASSW is concerned primarily with graduate instruction 
and the NASSA with undergraduate instruction. The differences 
between the two organizations have been substantial enough so that a 
national organization was established to study the entire field of so- 
cial work education. This organization, the National Council on 
Social Work Education, has received a grant from the Carnegie Cor- 
poration and b undertaking a comprehensive study. It is expected 
that this study will result in the establishment of a single accrediting 
body for social work education with recognized undergraduate as 
well as graduate courses. 

Undergraduate instruction may be at least part of the answer for 
personnel in public welfare agendas. It seems doubtful if salaries 
wHl become latge enough In public agencies ^thin the next decade 
or so to warrant graduate trainii^ for most workers. In 1946 the 
median monthly salary for case workers in public assistance agencies 
was $165**. While it may be doubtful logic to argue that piofessional 
courses should be taught to college seniors it may be preferable to 
recruiting completely untrained and inexperienced workers for die 
public agendes.*^ 

If salaries were higher it is doubtful if the present graduate schoob 
of social work could expand thdr facilities to meet the demand. It 
has been estimated that during 1946 there were some 3300 sodal 
work students enrolled in field work and that the maximum capacity 
of the schoob for field work is 4000. On November i, 1948, 3700 
students were enrolled in iidd work, Coinpetition for these place- 

** Karl de Schwdnitz Noota Larson, Training for Sacud Smerity^ 
a report to the Social Security Board (September ai, 1943), p. 20. 

** Norman and Bucklln, op. (//., p. ii. 

** See Maigant C. Bristol, " A Dilenuna in Reciuitment,” The CompaiSj 
Journal ^ the American Association of Sotial Woriars^ Vol. XXVIII, No. 7 
(November, 1947), pp. 24-15- 
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tnents is very keen in some areas and many believe that the satur/itioii 
point wil 9QOIL be reached In order to dreumvent thia bottkacck 
it will be neceseary to reduce held work requirements, increase 
undergraduate training facilities that will utilize different field work 
facilities, particularly those in rural public assistance agencies, or to 
develop new graduate schools. 

All of these things are being done. Since 1940 at least six new grad- 
uate schools have been started in state universities and there will 
probably be a few more. Unless the new schools are in areas where 
there are unused field work facilities they may not, in the long run, 
add greatly to ediicational facilities, likewise, training on the under- 
graduate level of a professional rather than a pre-profesdonal nature 
may not add materially to total training capadty. To give proper 
training to college seniors rather than graduate students may not add 
to the supply of field work placements; it would merely assign dif- 
ferent students to the facilities. It should abo be noted that many 
persons believe that the college graduate with a liberal educadon 
including a major in one of the social sciences has a better prepara- 
tion for public welfare employment than a college graduate who 
has spent at least one-fburth of his time In professional instruedon 
at the expense of a well-rounded educadon in liberal studies and the 
social sciences. 

The curricula of schools of social work, as noted above, is divided 
into two parts, theoretical classroom instruction and supervised field 
work. Field work, which is supervised practice in a social agency, 
has been a distinct contnbution of social work to educational meth- 
odology. Social work students, 'therefore, leam about social work prac- 
tice from actual supervised agency experience while going to sdiooL 

In order to have at least a few professionally trained staff members 
some public assistance agencies have been generous in granting edu- 
cational leave with pay. The majority of the workers given these 
leaves have been child >^farc workers because of special federal funds 
for this purpose. A study made by the federal bureau of public as- 
sistance in 1946 showed that six out of ten workers on educational 
leave were paid from child welfare funds. There are no special fed- 
eral funds for public assistance workers. Some states have used state 
funds for this purpose, but in some states — such as Wisconsin. 
Nebraska, and Louisiana^ the state statutes do not authorize the 
use of state or local funds for purposes of educational leave.^ 

‘‘Report of State Practices for Educadonal Leave for the Penod July i, 
1943, through June 30, 1945/' Technical Training Service, Bureau of Public 
ABsistance, Social S^rity Administration, 194^ (mimeographed), p. 5. 
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There Is a real need for special ibtids, especially federal, to be used 
to finance educational leave ibr staff members. In most instances 
the increased competence acquired through educational leave enables 
these workers to qualify (br supervisory positions. This, together 
with additional resources for training in social work, would provide 
a larger group of profes^onaliy qualified staff meiuberB. Such staff 
members are gready needed because of the trend toward die greater 
use of case work services in public welfare agencies. 
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SiGNinCAirCE or business management in pvbuc welfare 

Business management has been 
one of the neglected areas of public welfare administration. The most 
important factor in explaining this neglect is the fact that many 
staff members of pbKc social agencies have come from the private 
social agencies, These agencies have not had to give mu^ con- 
sideration to business management because the majority of them 
arc small oiganizatians primarily concerned with case work treatment. 
Relief-giving has been a secondary service in most of them for many 
years. 

This statement merely explains the lack of emphasis upon business 
management in public welfare; it does not excuse it The 1948 re- 
lief investigations in New York City and Baltimore ^ point out that 
diese local departments have not been operated efficiently and eco- 
nomically. Some of the conclusions of these InvestigatiDns ^ are open 
to criticism, * but the studies have performed an important public 
service in emphasizing the need for sound business management in 
public welfare* 

^ For diacusBiona of these investigations see A. Liebling, orsefcathera 
Swathed in Mink,” Vd. 50 CIX, No. 1 (January, 1948), 

pp. 10-13, 28 and Donald S. Howard, “Public Assistance Returns to Page 
One,” Social H^ork Journal, Vol. XXIX, No, 3 (,uly, 1948), pp. 114-^. 

^ The condnslons of the Baltimore study are coovenlently abridged in 
D, Benton Biaer, ”Thc Baltimore Welfare Study,” Governmental EiHorch 
Association Notes and 'R^erencesy VoL 4, No. 4 (April, 1948), pp, 1-4- The 
study was published by the Baltimore Commission on Gorernmenta] Effi- 
ciency and Econoiny, Inc., December, 1947, as The Jdc^tmmt of ^c^an, 
City (f Baltimore. 

* For example, the studies claim that the underiyiog philosophies of pub- 
lic welfare are unreallsric and that the programs are conduct^ with disre- 
gard of the p^hology of human behavior. The costs of the program appear 
to be the dief complaiiits, although there is little recognition that these 
costs are due primarily to the old-age assistance cases, many of which could 
be eliminated in the future by extending the ooveram of old-a« and sur- 
vivors’ insurance. Many of the groups (sudi as the Chambers of Commerce 
and the National Association of Manulkctuim) that are interested in the 
New York and Baltimore studies favored the recent exclusion of an adi^ 
tional 750,000 persons from coverage under old-age and survivors’ insurance. 
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MAKIXO raE BUDGET 

A budget is an esdmate of income and expenses. Every state pub* 
lie welfare agency presents a budget with its request for funds to the 
legislature, usually through a central budget agency. The executive 
who presents the budget must know possible sources of funds, for 
what aids and services they arc to be spent, and the fluctuations in 
proposed expenditures month by month or quarter by quarter. The 
budget must be technically correct and it must be presented clearly 
and simply so that the legislature can understand why the money 
ts needed. 

A budget also is used for interna] departmental administration. 
The money appropriated by the legislature is usually fbr a biennial 
period and hence must be spent by the agency over twcnty>fbur 
months. In order for the agency to achieve its objectives it must 
know how much is to be spent each month. A budget, therefore, 
serves as a means of controDing financial expenditures by the agency. 

Some states use a ” line-item'* budget requiririg estimates to be 
made in detail fbr each item and for expenditures to be made exactly 
in accord with the budget. This eliminates flexibility on the part of 
the state agency and does not permit the expenditure of unused 
balances for any other item in the budget. In many mstances this 
may interfere with efficient administration. 

^tTfd budget control has been responsible for increased efficiency 
and greater utilization of sound principles of business management in 
public welfare. Rigorous budget control,- however, is not advanta^ 
geous to the public welfare agency. It is impossible, for example, 
for the state agency to know how many sheets of typewriter paper 
and how many paper dips will be required twenty-four mon^s In 
advance. Appropriations to state jigencics, therefore, should be made 
in large blocb of items and the agency should have the authority 
to transfer funds from one block to another. This does not mean 
that central fiscal control is unnecessary, but it does mean that it 
should not be used in a ruthless and tyrannical fashion. It is ob- 
vious that the chief executive officer should not be given a blank 
check and that there should be contml over excessive spending. But 
the central budget agency goes beyond its proper jurisdiction when 
it gives detailed instructions to the state agency. It then ceases to 
become a service agency and assumes some of the administrative 
authority of the state agency. 
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FIKAirClKO PUBLIC WELFARE 

One of the Important aspects of fmancing public welfare is the tax 
structure of the state. Inasmuch as public wdfarc is one of the major 
services requiring a large portion of state revenuesi changes In the 
program may mean changes in the tax stnicture. Hence it is, impor- 
tant for the public welfare administrator to know the tax structure 
and to be aware of the various sources of revenue. 

Public welfare is dependent upon a variety of taxes. The most 
important of these are income taxes, property taxes, and eidse taxes. 
Students who have considered the essentials of a good tax system be- 
lieve that an ideal tax should (i) be productive, that is bring in ample 
revenue; (4) be elastic* that is respond to different demands in ac- 
cordance with changing requirements; (3) he stable, that is assure 
adequate revenues in ^th good and bad dmes; (4) have diversity 
of sources in order to assure a sufficient amount; (5) be simple, so 
that the public can understand it; (6) be convenient from the point 
of view of collection; (7) be efficient from an administrative point of 
view; and (8) be just* It is appareni that no single tax measures 
up to all these desirable characteristics. Local governments must 
rdy upon the property tax as the backbone of their revenue system, 
in spite of the many regressive features of this tax. Some states are 
prevented by their constitutions from levying income taxes. Many 
states have had to utilize the sales tax to support public welfare al- 
though recognizing that it is far from an ideal tax. 

The United States raises a larger portion of Its total revenue from 
the property tax than any other major country in the world except 
Canada, In 1941 approximately 31 per cent of all revenues — fed- 
eral, state, and local combined —came from this tax (the figure had 
been more than 50 per cent, 15 years earlier). In 1941 approximately 
56 per cent of all local funds came from the property tax. While tbeje 
is no generally accepted definition, in its broadest sense it is a tax 
upon all wealth, tangible and intangible, Thcoreticadly it is levied 
upon exchange value and at a common rate in a district. In the 
modern state there are numerous kinds of goods which are owned 
and have value. Originally only selected types of property were 
taxed, but today the tax has bften greatly modified, the extent of 
coverage depending upon the laws of each state. There is, however, 

* Alfred G. Buehler, PtfWV Finante (New York; MfGmw-Hill, 1940), 
pp- J34~43- See also Mary Sydney Branch, "Fioaneing Public Aasistuce 
and Sodal Insurance,*’ Sofiai Stmef Vds. XXI, XXII, Nos. 4, 1 
(December, 1947, March, 1948), pp. 47B-5«>, 54-73* 
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a dbtiDCtion between real and persona) property, the tax being chiefly 
on real property or real estate. In many states personal property is 
exempt from taxadon by law> 

As long as public relief was the exclusive responsibility of local 
governments the property tax was the chief financial resource. With 
the advent of federal and state grants for public welfare it has had 
a less conspicuous part in the total tax structure for public welfare. 
Since the passage of the Social Security Act there has been a decided 
shift from local to state taxation. As illustrated on page 409, in 1946 
eighteen states utilized local property taxes to ^ist in flnancing pub- 
lic welfare administradon; ^e portion of local contributions ranged 
from 5 to 25 per cent of total expenditures. This does not neces- 
sarily mean that the general property tax was the only source of these 
local funds. For example, New York and Wisconsin have a system 
of shared taxes. That is, cert^n taxes collected by the states arc 
shared with the localities. Part of these are used to help pay the local 
costs of public assistance. 

The property tax has been criticized, because it correlates badly 
widi income fram property, because it is a burden upon shelter, and 
because the tax is regresdve -- that is, it is not graduated In accord- 
ance with ability to pay,* Nevertheless it is the main source of local 
revenues and if local financial support is required for public asusunce 
it must come to a large extent from this tax. 

Excise taxes arc internal or domestic taxes on consumption. Cus- 
toms duties are iityxiscd oh the ^try of certain commo^des into a 
given jurisdiction. In repent years numerous other taxes have been 
rolled excises so that there is no bnger a generally accepted meaning 
of the term. For example, taxes on dgarettes, cigars, dcoholic bev- 
erages, and general sales tasq? arc often called excises. The general 
sales tax is now the most important excise tax in raising public wel- 
fare revenues. This tax is very old, having been used in ancient 
Egypt, Greece, and Rome, and was revived as an emergency source 
of revenue (primarily Co finance emergency relief) in the' states during 
the depression. It is now a permanent part of our taxation system 
and is particularly important in public assistance. Six states (Ar- 
kansas, Colorado, Iowa, Kansas, North Dakota, and Utah ^ have 
attempted to malre the general sates tax less objectionable by dedicat- 

* Harold M. Groves, Fxnmetnz fiawnwwrr (New York: Holt, 1945), 

PP-S 4 “ 74 - 

* UU.J pp. 66-71 

* Chardcurhties qf State Plans: O^-Age Assistame^ did to the Mndy Aid 
to Dependent Children (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1946}. 
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PERCENTAGE OF LOCAL FUNDS SPENT FOR PUBUC 
ASSISTANCE IN STATJSS WITH LOCAL FINANCIAL 
PARTICIPATION^ 1946^ 


percentage COVTUBtmON 


STATE 

TEDEBAL rUNDS 

STATE rUNDS 

LOCAL sunns 

Alabama 

50 


^J 

California 

50 

41} 


Georgia 

JO 

4S 

J 

Indiana 

JO 

30 

10 

Kansas 

« 

• 

* 

Maryland 

JO 

33 i 

I6J 

Massachusetfis 

JO 

33J 


Nevada 

JO 

aj 

2 $ 

New York 

JO 

^J 

2 J 

New Jersey 

JO 

37 i 

i 4 

North Carolina 

JO 


25 

North Dakota 

JO 



Montana 

JO 

33 i 


Tennessee 

JO 

ni 

lat 

Utah 

50 

3 J 


Virginia 

50 

31I 

i 8 i 

Wisconain 

50 

30 

20 

Wyaming 

50 

^J 

25 


* After federal eontrikuEon vm deducted ihe etate pmdjo per cent ef miiU 
ante. In Edition the state paid (0 the county treamers prjofiooper tnonAs for 
the special cateyprical fund {old-agt mhtance^ aid to dependent children, and 
aid to the Hind). 

ing a pordon of Its revenues to the payment of old-^ asustance. 
Many other states use this tax to finance public assistance, but do 
not dedicate the tax to this purpose. The sales tax has been criti- 
cized because it is Kgres^vc and hence unjust to the wage earner. 
But it has several great virtues, particularly its capacity to raise 
revenue even in periods of depression, and its relative administrative 
simplicity. Hence it is not surprising that many states, bard pressed 
to invent new souroes of revenue, have adopted it.* 

In addition to the general sales tax, luxury and amusement taxes 
and excises on the sale of tobacco, liquor, cosmetics, theater tickets, 
radios, and many other commodities, are used in states to raise rtv- 
enne for pubbe ^sistance. The gross income tax of inebana is an 
excise tax as b the tax on meab costing one dolkr or more in Massa- 
chusetts which is used to help pay old-age assistance benefits. Other 

* Social Security Administration. 

•Jens P. Jensen, Government Finance (New York: Crowell, 1937), 
pp. 374-80. 
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examples arc the taxes on dog and horse racing in Florida which go 
into a special old-age assistance fund* 

The income tax has become an important means of financing pub- 
lic welfare by the state and federal governments. This taz» as a 
regular fimture of our tax system, is a recent development. During 
the Civil War the federal government resorted to an income tax as 
on emeigency measure. An attempt was made in 1894 to rdhtro. 
duce the income tax, but this act was declared unconstitutional and 
it WHS not until 1913 that an amendment to the Constitution was 
adopted which made the tax a tegular feature of the federal tax sys- 
tem. Some of the states already had income taxes but most did not 
adopt the tax until after this period. At the present time mote than 
two-thirds of all the states have taxes on the incomes of individuals or 
corporations or both. 

The income tax is probably the best accepted of all taxes. Many 
economists believe that the progressive features of the income tax 
(graduation of the amount of the tax in accordance with the increase 
in the amount of income) make it an excellent tax. Under ideal 
drcumstances it must be admitted that a progres^vdy graduated 
income tax is based upon ability b> pay. There are, however, certain 
factors which should be noted in respect to state income taxes. In 
the ^rst place, they are secondary to the federal income tax. As 
such, they cannot be uspd to secure as much revenue for the state 
as they might otherwise produce. Tins has led some states to tax 
lower incomes at a relatively high rate thus negating some of the pro- 
geessive features of the tax. It has also led other states to beeome 
overenthusiostic about Garporatlon income taxes to the point where 
there may be positive discouragement to capital. 

In the second place, income tax exemptions and credits for de- 
pendents must be allowed to those with families to support. This 
must be done in order to protect the standard of living, to retain a 
progressive base for the tax, and to avoid the administrative incon* 
venience of extending the tax to numerous additional wage earners. 
These exemptions limit the amount that can be collected by state 
income taxes. 

In the third place, the income tax presents oupierous administra- 
tive dlfhculdes. The state must not only decide what income can 
be taxed within its jurisdiction, but must set up machinery for the 
collection of the tax. The larger the number of taxpayers the greater 
are the difficulties of collection, particularly when the majority of 
taxpayers pay the tax only on thdr wages. 

In the fourth place, the income tax is not a siaady and consistent 
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revetiue producer. It Is a fair weather tax, producing a large volume 
of revenue in good times and a reladvdy small volume In bad d^es. 
In this respect it is not a good tax lor relief purposes whereas the sales 
tax (a regressive, not a progressive tax) is a much better tax for rtlicf. 

Despite these enddsms it is obvious that the states must use the 
income tax for public welfare revenue. States and thdr subdivisions 
spend, in normal dmes, about two-thirds of the public dollar. As 
^fessor Groves has noted it is widely accepted “on thcoredcal 
grounds alone that the income tax should be the most important tax'* 
in our system because “it represents the most rational means of 
taxation in a modem capitalistic state." ^ The income tax comes 
nearest to being a self-liquldadng tax. It falls upon those who have 
the ability to pay. Hence the income tax, while it may not be the 
only source of revenue for public welfare in the states, will always bf 
a major source of tax funds. 

PUBUC ASSISTANCE AOCOUimKa 

As we have pointed out on numerous occasions the expenditurp 
of large sums of money is required in public welfare. Every adminis- 
trator of a public welfare program has responsibility for the effeedve 
utUizadGn of public funds. These expenditures are measurable, and 
therefore aoxiunting can be develop^ as a means of public social 
work control. 

As C. Rufos Rorem has noted the accountant begins with the as- 
sumption that for every item of property there is a proprietor. The 
accountant classifies the effects of each transaction upon the owner's 
assets. At the end of a stated period (usually a month or a year) he 
summarizes these transactions into a statement of income and ex- 
pense during the period. Accounting recoids arc, in the final analy- 
sis, records of human relationships expressed in financial terms. Thus 
accounting is not something apart fmm public welfare; it is merely 
the expression of the finaiidal value of public welfare. Money yplue 
b not the only, or even the best, expression of human value, but it is 
one which b always used in a state or local department of public 
welfare. Accordingly a knowledge of the principles of accounting 
are essential for the public welfore adminbtrator. It muse be em- 
phasized, however, Aat accounts are subordinate to professional 
services and that the accountant is subordinate to the adminbtijitor.^^ 

“ Grom, at, p. 117. 

^ C Rafos Rorem, "Social Work Accounting— Tool or Torment?" Prv- 
Cttdings cj the National Cottfermee oj Soct^ Work, /pj/, pp. 645-47. 
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Accounting in z public welfare agency, while it utilizes principles 
common to all types of accounting, is a specialized form. In addition 
Co the public assistance programs, a state agency may adminis- 
ter hospitals, prisons, correctional schools, and mental hygiene insti- 
tutions. The measurement .of the results of ail these services must 
be undertaken in diiferent terms. Child welfare may be socially 
more constructive than other work, such as the administradoo of 
a prison. Al^ some services may be more expensive on a unit cost 
basis than other services, parbcularly because of the expense of pro- 
ftssional service. A case worker in a psychiatric clinic handles fewer 
cases than a public assistance worker; hence the costs per case in the 
first Instance ate higher than in the second. 

There are unique problems in the classification of public welfare 
accounts. The accounts of various institutions and services may 
differ in detail. For example, the accounts of a hospital for the 
Qientally ill and a correctional school for boys would differ in de- 
tail, but the accounts of all institutiens should be idendcal in form. 

Public welfare programs can use either accrual accounting or cash 
accounting. Generally speaking cash accounting is less desdrablc 
because under this system certain supplies may be purchased in 
March, but the warrant for the invoice not drawn until June. Kever- 
theless thp pependiture would be recorded as June. Under accrual 
accounting the account would be debited In March, the time when the 
expense is incurred. In other words, cash accounting charges the ex- 
penditures to the month when it is paid, accrual accounting to the 
month when die expense is fncuired. 

The use of cash accounting in public welfare does not permit ade- 
quate companion of financial data horn program to p/ogrami This 
is especiaUy true in regard to administrative expenses which are those 
expenses not allocated to any one divi^on but incurred for services 
auxiliary to all divisions. In manufacturing, the expenses are usually 
classified as production, distribution, and general or administrative. 
Cost accountants, however, usually distinguish between general and 
administrative expense and other types of expenses, Joel Gordon, 
in analyzing the administrative expenses of pu'blic assistance agencies 
found that numerous misconceptions were prevalent" These mia- 
oonceptions were often due to the feet that expenditures were not 
uniformly clastificd. 

Gordon found that salaries of physicians employed bypubHcasdst '. 
ance agencies to furnish medied service to needy people were often 

" Joel Gordon, "Analyzing the Admmistrative Expenses of Putf ic Assist- 
ance Agenoes," Social Snmty VoL 2, No. 5 (May, 1939), pp. 10-I4, 
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dassiiied as an administrative expense when it was obviously a form 
of assistance to recipients. Likewise he found that the expense of 
certifying eligible people to the Wort Projects Administration, the 
Civilian Conseiyation Corps, and the Farm Security Administra- 
tion was usually classified as administrative expense. In other words 
there has been a general praetke of lumping expenses other than as- 
sistance payments togethi^ as administrative. To have a more ade- 
quate appreciation of the costs of administration and the ratio of 
^ministrativc expet^se to assistance payments we have to develop 
better definitions of administration^ sendee^ and assistance pajmptts,^ 
In this respect the cost accountant can be very helpful. 

ORGANIZATION OT A DIVISION OF RNAKCE 

An administrative organization is necessary in order for the ac^ 
countants and auditors to carry out their proper ftmetions in a public 
welfare agency. A division of finance is the oi^anization which is 
usually established for this purpose. In a typical state department of 
public welfare it is a sendee organization, comparable to a division 
of research and statistics. Unlike the operating organizations (such 
as the divisions of public assistance and child welfare) the division 
of finance does not administer a program, but is an organization to 
as^t in the administration of the services administered by the op- 
erating division. The following table illustrates this relationship. 


Divisional Organization of a Hypothetical State Department 
of Public Welfare 



u Anne E. Geddes and Jod Gordon, '*The Concept of Administrative 
Expenses in Accounting for Public Assistance Expenditures," Social Security 
BMn, V«l. 2, No, 7 (July, 19J9), pp. 27^1, 
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The division of finance has a director or chief accountant as its 
administrative officer. Under his supervision there is a Btaffi of ac- 
countants and auditors. «The size of the staff is dependent upon the 
size and scope of the state's public welfare program and the respoo- 
siluiity given by statute to the local units. If ^ program Is a state 
administered one aJJ the accounting work is usually centralized in the 
state office. The money for assistance payments, services, and sal- 
aries is kept in a bank in the capital and all checks are written in the 
state office. If the program is admlnistei^d in the counties and super- 
vised by the state the money for assistance payments is kept in banks 
in the counties and the checks are written in the county welfare office. 
This means that the state division of finance must have auditors who 
go into the localities to audit the boob of the local 

A good plan of fiscal control was worked out for old-age assistance 
in Illinois in 19J7 and 1938. This plan has been described by John C 
Weigel and Fletcher C. Kettle.^ It covered the following points: 

I. Administrative Organizadon of the Division of Old-Age Assist- 

ance. 

A. State Division 

B. County Departments ^ 

II. Registration of Applicants In County J>epartments. 

III. Receipt and Registration of Appllcadoti Records in the State 

Division. 

IV. Review and Cerdfication of Approval of Applicadon Records. 

V. Control of Assistance Payments and Flow of Operations. 

A. Fised Control Clerk 

B. Receiving Clerk 

C. Control Unit 

1. Description of Internadonal Bminess Machine Card 

Form 

2. Changes of Status 

a. Canodladon of Award 

b. Supervision of Award 

c. Changes of Award 

3. Transfers to Other Counties 

4. Pre-audit and Control of Payments 

D. Preparation of Regular Recipient Roll 

E. Summarizing, Scheduling, and Routing of Recipient Rolls 

“ John C. Weigel and Fletcher C, Kettle, The Illitnis Plan ej Piteed Ceth 
irvi in the Divithn of Old-Age Assistance (Spring6dd: Illinois State Depart- 
meat of Public W^are, no date). Sec also John C. Weigel, d Manual ^ 
Business Methods for the Inssitutions and Divisions 0/ the Department ef Puhlk 
Wt^m (Springfieldi Illinois State Depaitment of Public Welfare, 1941). 
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F. Prqjafation of Supplementary Recipietit Rolls 

1. New Grants and Reinstatements 

2. Resumed Payments 

3. Chan^ of Award 

4. Transfers from Other Counties 

G. Certificates of Award and Changes on Status Forms 

H. Recapitulation of Monthly CJianges 

I . Recording of Assistance Payments on Individual Ledger 
Cards 

VI. Preparation and Payment of Assistance Warrants. 

A. Warrant Writing 

B. The Recording and Filing of Paid Warrants 

VIL Kon-Recdpt of Warrants. 

A. Warraues Returned Due to Incorrect Address 
1. Cook County 

1. Other Counties 

B. Warrants Returned (pr Cancellation 

1. Cook County 

2. Other Counaes 

C. Lost or Stolen Warrants 

VIII. Refunds and Recoveries. 

A. Method of Collection 

B. Recording Collections 

IX. Control of Administrative Expense; Other Records. 

A. Method of Payment 

1. Central Ofnee and Field Staff 

2. County Departments 

B. ReconBng 

I. Division of Old- Age Assistance 

a. ListofA^unts 

b. Explanation of Accounts 

1. State Auditor and State Treasurer 

C. Non-Expendable Property 

D. Distribution of Equipment, Supplies, and Postage 

X. Financial Reports. 

A. Monthly feport of Funds and Recoveries to Department 
of Finance 

B. Monthly Report of Expenditures of Department of fi- 
nance 

C. Monthly Report to State Auditor 

D. Quarterly Ri^ort to the Governor 

From the outline of this plan it is self-evident that accounting and 
finance arc important functions of a state department of public wel- 
fare. The scope of accounting in public welfare may also be seen from 
the classification of accounts. The following chart of accounts was 
prepared by tke Chief Accountant of the I^vision of Public Assist- 
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ance of the Wisconsin State Department of Public Welfare on April 

10, 194S: 


ACCOUNT XUITBER 
IX 

111 

nil 

nil 

1113 

1114 

1115 

ni 6 


1117 

Iit8 


III 


III! 

nil 

1113 

112$ 

ni 6 

1127 


12 

111 

nil 

1211 

1211-1 

1113 

1114 

114-1 

11I4-6 

1115 
1216 


1217 > 

1117-1 

1217-2 


CHART OF ACCOUNTS 

ACCOUNT NAME 

7 . Assets 

Funds Unrdeased 
State Appropriations Unreleased 
Aid to the Hlbd 
OlckAge Assistance 
Aid to Dependent Children 
Financial Aid to Distressed Counties — 
General Relief 
Student Loans 

Financial Aid to Distressed Counties — Soria! 
Security Aids and Aid to Totally and Per- 
manendy Disabled Persons 
County Administration — Social Security 
Aids and Related Welfare Services 
Aid to Totally and Permanently Disabled 
Persons 

Federal Cash Uareleased 
Aid to the Blind 
Old-Age Aaslstance 
Aid to Dependent Children 
County AdministratioJi — Aid to the Blind 
County Administration — Old-Age Assistance 
County Administration — Aid to Dependent 
Childicn 

Allotments Unexpended 
State Allotments Unexpended 
Aid to the Blind 
Old-Age Assistance 

OldAge Assistance — Prorated Payments 
Aid to Dependent Childten 
General Relief 

Fiaanctal Aid to Distressed Counties — 
General Relief 
State Dependeats 
Scudeot Lows 

Financial Aid to Distressed Counties — Social 
Security Aids and Aid to Totally and Per- 
manently Disabled Persons 
County Adminiatradon — Social Security 
Aids and Related Wcl/are Services 
County Admlnistrarion — Aid to the Blind 
County Administration — OldAge Assist- 
ance 
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ACC30DNT NUKBER ACCOUKT »AME 

Count/ Adamttratkm — AW to DejwnW- 
ent Clultlreu 

Count/ Admin istratioR — Related Welfare 
Ser^ces 

lUB ps> Totally and Permanently Dbabltd 

PeraonB 

Federal Allotments Unexpended 

1221 AidtotheBtind 

1 222 Old-Age Assistance 

m3 Aid to J^fipeadent Chiidren 

1225 County Adminifltrabon Aid to the Blind 

1226 Count/ Administration Old-Age Assistance 

1227 County Administration Aid to Dependent 

Children 


1315 


MiscelUneons Assets 
Beceiyablcs 

Notes Receivable ^ Student Loans 




S' Proprietorship 
Funds Provided 




State Appropriations 

3I" 


Aid to the Blind 

3112 


Old-Age Assistance 


3112-1 

Old-Age Assistance — Prorated Payments 



Aid to Dependent Children 

3114 


General Relief 


3“4-4 

Amanda! to Distressed Counties — 

General Relief 


3114-6 

State Dependents 

311s 


Student Loans 

31x6 


Financial Aid to Distressed Counties — Sodal 
Security Aids and Aid to Totally and Per- 
manently Disahled Persons 

3"7 


County Administration — Sodal ^curity 
Aids and Related Welfare Services 

3118 


Aid to Totally and Permanently Disabled 
Persons 

Fed^l Advances 

3121 


Aid to the Blind 

3122 


Old-Age Assistance 

31^3 


Aid to Dependent Children 

3*25 


County Administration — Aid to the Blind 

3116 


County Administration — Old-Age AasUtafice 

3127 


County Administration ^ Aid to Dependent 
Children 
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41S 


AGOOUNT NUMBER 
gji 

3211 

321a 

jaia-i 

3^13 

3^14 

32I4-I 

^214-6 

3116 


3217 


jairi 

3227^ 

3^J?-3 

32ir4 


311s 


3221 

32» 

3^23 

3225 

3226 

3227 


33 

331 

33” 

33*2 

3313 

33^ 

33'S 


3321 

33“ 

0313 

3314 


ACCOUNT 

Funds Expended 
Expended State Appiopriatians 
Aid to the Blind 
Old'Age Asalatance 

Old-Age Assistance — Prorated Payments 
Aid to Dependent Children 
General lUief 

Fuuocial Aid to ITistressed Counties — 
General Relief 
State Dependents 

Rnanclal Aid to Dtstressed Counties — Social 
Securky Aids and Aid to Totally and Per- 
nanenuy Disabled Persons 
County Adnunistratlon — Social Security 
Aids and Related Welfare Services 
County Administration — Aid to the Blind 
County Adiiunistration — Old-Age Assist- 
ance 

County AdiolnistiatLOD — Aid to Depend- 
ent Children 

County Administration — Related Welfare 
Services 

Aid to Totally and Permanently Disabled 
Persons 

Expended Federal Adtyances 
Aid to the Blind 
Old-Age Ass]se4nce 
Aid }D Dependent Childipn 
County Admiaistrarion — to the Blind 
County Administration —Old-Age AssisUmce 
County AdministratioQ — A^ to Dependent 
Children 

Fund Deficiencies 
State Deficiency 
Aid to theRfind 
Old-Age Assistance 
Aid to Dependent Children 
Aid to Totally and Permanently Disabled 
PerspM 

County Administration — Serial Security 
Aids and Related Welfare Services 

Defiriency Due Counties 
Aid to the Blind 
Old-Age Assistance 
Aid to Dependent Chlldien 
Aid to Tetally and PermaDendy Disabled 
Pereons 



Financt 


419 


ACCOUNT NWfllER 

m 


J 4 

341 


34 ” 

34 ^a 


ACCOUKT NAME 

County Administration —Social SeeHrkrAifa 
and l^tfid Wdfari! Semces 
Suspense Accoufita 
Student Loan Adjustmeots 
Interest Eanvd Student Loans 
Bad Debt Losses — Student Loans 


41 

4 ” 


4 H 


4, ConirihtifQns and ConlnkutiQH Adjustments 


4 in 

4.111 

4113 

4114 

4 ”S 

4T15-1 

4115-1 

4”^3 

4 iy -4 

4119 


4121 

4121 

4«3 

4115 

4126 

4127 


Contributions 
State Contribution 
Aid to the Biind 
Old-Age Assistance 
A^ to Dependent Children 
Aid to Totally and Permanently Disabled 
Persons 

County Administration — Social Security 
Aids and Related Welfare Sorrices 
County AdiDiDistraition — Aid to the Blind 
County Administration ^ Old-Age Assist- 
ance 

County Administration Aid to D^d- 
ent Children 

County Admimstration — Belated Wcl/aw 
Serviocs 
<aeQend Relief 

Local Share— Sodal Security Aids and Aid 
to Totally and Pemanently DnsUed Per- 

pns 

Federal Contribution 
Aid to the Blind 
Old-Age Awlstanee 
Aid to Dependent Children 
County Administration — Aid to the Blind 
County Administration — Old-Age Assistanoe 
•County Administration — Aid to Dependent 
□lildRn 


4I3 Local Contribution 


4131 

Aid to the Blind 

413^ 

Old-Age Assistance 

4133 

Aid to Dependent Children 

4134 

Aid to Totally and Permanentiy Disabled 

4135 

A CTSQjiD 

County Administration — Aid to the Blind 

4136 

County Administration —Old-Age Assistance 

4137 

County Administration — Aid to Dependent 
C^iildieti 

413B 

■County Administration — Belated Welfare 
Scrriccs 



4^0 
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ACBOinrr kuubu accduut naue 

4139 Local Admmutnztion — General Relief 

4139-1 Local Administration ^ Ail Other 


4 ^ 


Contribution Adjustments 

411 


State ContribotiMi Adjustments 


4211 

State Contribution Adjustment-^ Old-Age 
Assistance Recomies 

422 


Federal Contiibudon Adjustments 


422J 

FederaJ Contribution Adjustfuents ^ Old- 
Age Recoveries 

423 


Local Contribution Adjustments 


4231 

Local Contribution Adjustments ^ Old-Age 
Recorcrics ‘ 



Local Contribution Adjustments ^ State Aid 
to Counties — Scxi^ Security ^ds and 
Aid te Totallf and Plennanentl^ Disabled 
Persons 


4233 

Local Contribution Ac^justments State De- 
pendents 


Estpendilkrts and Expenditm AJjustmgnts 

5 « 


Expenditures Chargeable to Clients 



Direct Money Payments 


5111 

Aid to the Blind 


5111 

Old-Age Assistance 


5”3 

Aid to Dependent Children 

5^23-’! Aid to Dependent Quldien — Foster Home 

Payments 


5"4 

Cash Relief 


5"5 

Aid to Totally and Permanently Disabled 
Persons 



ICmd Payments — Sidai Security Aids and Aid 
to Totally and Pcnnanently Disabled Per- 
son^ 


,$121 

Medkal — Aid to the Blind 


5122 

Mediq^ — Old-Age Assistance 


5123 

Medical ^ Aid to Dependent Children 


5124 

Burial ~ Old-Age Assistance 


5125 

Burial— Aid to the Blind 


5126 

Burial— Aid to Dependent Children 


5127 

Medical ^nd Burial— Aid to Totally and 
Permanently Disabled Persona 


$128 

Other Payments — Aid to Totally and Fer- 
mently Disabled Persons 



Kind Payments— General Relief 

5131 

Kind Payments— General Relief 


513a 

Medical — General Relief 


5»33 

Hospitalization — General Relief 
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ACCOUNT imiBEX 

5134 

5 « 

5211 

^22 

5211 

5111 

5123 

5224 


5225 

5225-1 

5226 


53 

53 » 

S 3 II 


5313 


5321 

5322 
53^3 

5324 


5331 

533 * 

5333 

5334 


534 

5341 


ACCOUNT KAUE 

Burial ^General Relief 
Eipendlturts Not Chaigcable to Clienta 
Strrict toCounoea 
Special Projects 
Series (Unties 

County Administration ^ Aid CD the Blind 
Coun^ Admiaistradon — Old-Age AssisCstnee 
Coonty Administration — Aid to Dependent 
Children 

County Administratjon— Related Welfare 
Services 

* County Administration — Gcncnl Relief 

County AdminUtrutian — All Other 
Special Programs 


Emnditure Adjustments 
Federal Adjustments (Menno only) 

Aid to Droeadent Childnsn — Payments in 
Excess or Federal Maxinroms or to Persons 
Indi^ble because of Age or School Status 
Aid to tbe Blind — Payments in Excess of 
Federal Maximum 
Audit Adjustments 
Aid to the, Blind 
Old^ge AsMstance 
Aid to Dependent Childrtm 
Aid to Totally and Fennauently Disabled 
Persons 

Indlgible Payments 
^d to the Blind 
Old-Age Assistance 
Aid to Dependent Children 
Aid to Totally and Permanently Disabled 
Persons 
Recoveria 

Recoveries from Old-Age Assistance Bene- 
ficiaries 


What shonla be the qualifications of accountants employed in de- 
partments of public welfare? They must, of course, be trained 
and experienced in general accounting work. In Edition many ob- 
servers have pointed out that it takes a considerable period of time for 
a qualified accountant to become a specialist in public welfare ac- 
coundng,^ Joseph BIres in an interview with tie author in [948 

^ For a discussion of tlus general problem see Karl de Schweinltz, Peopit 
and Proms m Soeiai Sreuniy (Was^gton: American Council on Educa- 
tion, 1^8). 
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men^Did this point, estimating that approximately two years of 
experience in a public welfare agency is required to become skilled in 
this type of accounting. He emphasized the special problems ia 
public assistaace; particularly the laws, rules, and regulations that 
must be understood by the accountant. Also he pointed out that the 
accountant in public assistance must know the administratiire de^ 
tails of the organization in which he is working and must be in sym- 
padiy with die aims of the program. 

Listed below is the civil service description of the position of Ac- 
OQuntant I In the Wisconsin state sennee: 

Chsmtmi^c Work of the Class 

Under immediate supemdon, to do work of o^nary pro- 
fes^nal difficulty and respon^oility in keeping accounting records, 
auditing books of account, and examining tax remmis; and to per- 
form related work as requirei 

'Examples: Rccondles bank statements in field or office, under 
the supervision of an accountant of higher grade; vmfies entries made 
In accounting records; pr^ares trial Mances; verifies cash balances; 
perfonjis assigned tasb in the examination of a savings and loan 
association: examines income tax returns; keeps all of the operating 
accounts or a sm^ state department; posts accoun^g data to books 
of original entry and to ledger accounts from subsidi^ records and 
papers, and supervises a small group of clerical assistants on such 
work; prepares operating statemeno; audits routine allocations and 
disbursements, and is in diaige of taking and reconciling phytical 
inventories. 

Essential Knowledge and Abilities: Considerable knowledge of mod- 
em accounting theory and practice; working knowledge of modern 
office practices and procedures and skill in tiieir application; working 
knowledge of the prindples pd procedures of governmental appro- 
priations and buo^ts; ability to understand and follow complex 
written and oml instructions; ability to establish and maintain ef- 
fective woHcing relationships with otiier employees, officer^ and the 
public; aKlity to lay out work for others and to get re^ts nom thdr 
efiforts; abili^ to prepare neat and accurate accounting statements 
and reports; ment^ alertness; and accuracy. 

Desirade framing aftd Experience: Graduation from a university 
of recognized standing with major courses in accounting. 

The description of the n^t position, Accountant II, is similar ex- 
cept that examples of work performed state that Accountant II 
"reviews complex tax returns . . and "makes special accounting 
investigations.” The description abo specifies that "two years of 
experience in professional accountiiig work” is required. Accountant 


finance 
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IV, the top pontioa in public assistance accounting, '^plans, directs, 
and coordinates the activities of a major accounting program of wide 
scope . . 

Accountants play an important toie in public welfare Bdimnistro* 
tion. Uzifortunatdy dieir role has been underemphasized. One 
reason is that many divisions of finance have been concerned almost 
exclusively with elmentary bookkeeping, thus cost accounting is an 
idmost unexplored subject in pbllc welfare. Another reason is the 
suspicion that many sodal workers have had for accountants and 
vice versa. This has been unfortunate and the barrier between ac- 
countants and sodal workers must be broken down if there is to be 
progress. 

TTic maturity of public welfare administration indicates that a 
smoother relationship is developing between accountants and social 
workers. They now have a greater respect for one another and it is 
expected that in the future budness management will jpeceive greater 
emphasis. 

SeUcted Bthlh^fhy 
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of PMc Welfare, no date). 
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NEBD FOB RESEARCH IN PUBUC WEUAKE 

Public social workers^ as applied 
social ficientiste, are committed to the belief that the problems thcf 
confront in their professional work can be solved by the application 
of disciplined analysis. However, it is important to recognize, as 
Professor George A. Lundberg has observed, that the extent to which 
the scientific approach has penetrated the realm of social science has 
been greatly exaggerated.* Nevertheless the scientific method with 
its emphasis upon systematic observation, verification, classification, 
and interpretation is of primary importance m applied social science. 

Social work has been hestitant to employ the scientific method. As 
a result of this cultural lag (to borrow a term from the sociologists) 
professional practice docs not have th^ theoretical basis it deseires 
and fcscarch methodology has not been sharply defined. There are 
numerous bits of evidence, particularly in our public welfare pro- 
grams, which pdnt to the ladt of emphasis upon the scientific method. 

Some persons have befieved that stTcial case work, with ks em- 
phasis upon investigation, dlagnotis, and treatment, should stimulate 
^ research-minded attitude among social workers. There is some 
indication that this was true in jm earlier day when Mary E. Rich- 
mond’s great study, Social BkpiosU} guided most practice in so- 
cial case work. Later the emphasis changed from the sociological 
and social-sdentific approach to a more flexible approach based prL 
marijy upon the psychology of Dr. Sigmund Fr^ * and his psy- 
choanalytic scheme of thought More recently social case work Im 
been gradually directing kself toward a somewhat more systematic 
methodology. 

This change enabled Helen L Witmer to present a significant paper 

* George A. Luodbeig, Social Resmth ^ Study in Mtikids Gatkrini 
Data (New York: Longinatis, Green, 1942), pp. 1 - 44 - 

* New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 19I7< 

* For a geaeral but not rigorously scientific critique of Freudian psy- 

chology see Emil Ludwig, Doctor Fnud (New York: Heilman, Williams, 
1947). For an ezplanation of social case in the early days of the Freud- 

ian era see Virginia P. Robinson, A Changing Psyckoiogy in Social Cats Work 
(Chapel Hill; Unirenity of North Caroliw Press, 1934)* 
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on ''Some Underlying Frlndples of Research in Social Case Work” * 
at the National inference of Social Work in 1943. Miss Wltmer 
emphasized that the problem before case workers “is how to move 
from (the) area of common-sense Investigations of individual case 
situations to one in which wider generalizations can be made.” What 
is needed, she pointed out, is the development of a body of concepts, 
painstakingly accumulated by means of individual cases, upon wUch 
a body of general principles of case work practice can be based The 
general acceptance of such a point of view will obviously accelerate 
the development of rcsearch-mindedness in social work. 

Our large public social work programs have been knportaiic In the 
reawakening of research. Research, as applied to public welfare ad- 
ministration, is an organized means of answering questions. Such a 
definition demands more than reading and study; it also requires 
analysis. In order to secure the proper answers to questions through 
scientific analysis there has been developed in public welfare a corps 
of specialists ia rcscanch and statistics. There has been some criti- 
cism of the '‘great hordes of bureaucratic fact-finders” who are sup- 
posedly maintained in palatial splendor at public expense merely to 
give laborious explanations of simple facts. Research is often con- 
sidered a luxury item, but upon more sober reflection it is usually 
admitted that a factually orientated, businesslike administration is 
required in public welfare. 

STATISTICAL REPOATIKO 

Statistical reporting is the major function of a division of research 
and statistics in a federal, state, or local department of public wel- 
fare. Statistical data often originates in a county department of 
public welfare. The clients who live in local communities, apply 
for aid at the county department, and have their only personal con- 
tacts with public welfare employees in this office. Few of these local 
agencies employ statistidans aod the reliability of the data from (he 
counties is dependent upon instruetions from die state office, the in- 
felfigence and interest of local staff members, and oocasioaal visits 
from state statistidass. 

Statbtics on tbe number of eases and the amounts of the grants are 
secured as a by-product of check writing. Statistics on reasons for 
closing cases, number of interviews made, and reinvesdgatiotis com- 
pleted must be reported by the workers in the county. These re- 

* Publuhcd In she Proceedings oj the Conjmm ef Soeiai Work 

/p^,pp.56^. 
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ports ore not accurate unless tke local workers (i) understand why 
these data are needed, (a) nave an appreciation of the importance of 
social statistics In public welfare administration, and (3) clear 
and complete instructions from the state department. 

An illustration may serve to explain why reports from the county 
departments are sometimes maocurabe. State departmente often re- 
quire reports from case workers in the countles'on the number of inter- 
views of various types (those held in the office, those held in the field, 
those with the client, and those with “collaterals^’). These reports 
are required as part of the data on which the state bases its request 
for federal contributions for administrative expenses. The federal 
government pays half of the administrative costs for the three cate- 
gorical aids, but the states administer other programs (such as general 
assistance) for which federal funds arc not available. Time studies 
are made to establish the amount of time spent by workers on each 
program and the number of interviews for various programs is used 
to determine the current dlstrlbudon of administrative effort on the 
various programs. In one state a worker once reported having had 
sixty-four interviews in the office on one day, Upon investigation 
the state stadstidan found that the worker handed sixty-four cheeb 
to assistance redpients on that date. It was also found that the local 
workers la the county thought that the reports on the number of in- 
terviews were used as a production index to measure effidency. The 
state office, therefore, was at fault in not explaining the use to which 
these data were to be put and in not formulating a simple definition 
of an interview. 

This G^ample also iUustrates that the basic problems in statistical 
reporting in public welfare are those of definition and not those cdHp 
cerned with the use of refined statistical measurements. Simple, 
concise definitions must be made for £asgSy cimtSj granis, inttruitwSf 
and all other items that are to be counted- For examples: A wife’s 
grant for old-age asdstance is induded in her husband’s grant 
Should this he counted as one or two cases? ® What is meant by “ma. 
jor service cases” and “minor service cases” in child welfare? 

If the definitions are not simple and concise and If they are not 
uniformly applied we will not have comparable data from jurisdiction 
to jmisdictioD. Some states, for example, require that the eligible 
ag^ biind must be placed on the aid to the blind rolls. Other states 

* This has been called the problem of the ‘Submerged spouse." The 
eligible individual is the statiaticaJ unit for old-age assistance. Some state 
departments, in order to correct this ern>r, have issued rules stating that each 
eligible indivkiual must receive a check. 
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permit this class of person to make his choice of aid to the blind or 
old-age assistance. llitiB the statistics of aid to the blind are not com* 
parable from state to state and cannot be related to the number of 
blind persons in the states. Furthermoie the states do not use a uni- 
form definition of blindness. Most states define blindness strictly in 
terms of visual acuity. Other states, however, defirc blindness in 
$ocio<economic terms: *Moss or impairment of eyesight to the extent 
that the applicant U unable to provide himself with the necessities of 
life." 

Juvenile court statistics have also been used as examples of non. 
comparable data. Juvenile delinquency is usually defined in accord- 
ance with the number of children who are committed to institutions 
or placed on probation by juvenile courts. The laws of the various 
states differ In this respect. In many states almost any normal boy 
could be considered delinquent by a juvenile court judge. How 
many boys have not, at one time or another, “loitered in or near a 
billiard parlor”? Also the judges themselves differ os to how many 
children they wish to place on probation, One judge may give a 
stem reprimand to the boy who loiters in a pool hall, another judge 
may place him on probation. Juvenile court sutistics, therefore, 
are not comparable from jurisdiction to jurisdiction. 

TABULATION AND PUBLICATION OF SOCIAL STATISTICS 

As a general rule only those statistics that are essential for the 
d&clent operation of the program should be collected and all those 
that are collected should he tabulated and published. It is obvious, 
however, that this general rule cannot always be followed- Occasion- 
ally there may not be sufficient funds available to tabulate aU the 
statistics collected. Occasionally, the state director may dedde not 
to publish certain statistics even though they may be important 

The general public is particularly interested in the volume of cases 
and the amount of money spent. The staff is particularly interested 
in administrative policy and comparative data on counties and states. 
More detailed tabulations, therefore, may be required for the use of 
the staff. Most of the statistical data in public welfare b published 
by the federal or state governments. The Social Security Adminis- 
tration publishes detailed statistical data on the state programs in 
the monthly Social Security Btdltiin} Most of the state departments 
of public welfare publish monthly statistical releases giving compara- 

* SubsenpeioQ cost pes year from the SuperlntendeRt of Documents, 
Govemment Printing Office, Washington 25* 
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tive data on the counties. Local agencies (except those Ic the large 
cities) do not have the suff or the volume of work ^ to warrant such 
publications. 

ADHINISTKATIVE AND LONO-IUNOE RESEARCH 

The divisions of research and statistics also undertake research proj- 
ects which may be classified as administrative and long-range. Ad- 
jnimstrative research is concerned with problems that are regarded as 
bdhg of a lower order by the social science research purist Such a 
description, however, is usually the result of a failure to comprehend 
the relation of sound fact-finding to administiadve process. 

In a public welfare agency administrative officers are oonstantly 
demanding the facta regarding airtent administrative problems. 
These are some of the questions asked: How much money would it 
cost the state to change from a budget-deficit method to a fiat grai)^ 
less-incomc method in the administration of old-age assistance? 
What are the characterisdes of the children receiving aid to depend- 
ent children grants ? What are the causes of blindness among the re- 
cipents of aid to the blind? What are the medical problems of the 
recipients of old-age assistance? What would be the results of the 
eliniinatbn of residence requirements for the receipt of old-age assist- 
ance? 

When the state director turns to the director of research and sta- 
dsdes for the answers to these and other queries he is using research 
as a. tool in adimnwtration. Obviously the research specialist wel- 
comes such queries from the state director and is eager to discover 
the facts. He docs not consider this type of Tesearch to be a lower 
order of profesdonal activity. 

The fdbwing list, compiled by the Workshop on Social Research 
sponsored by the School of Applied Soda] Sdences of Western Re- 
serve University, illustrates Important areas for administrative re- 
search: 

I. Expenditures of money. 

(a) For dififerenc purposes by the agency 

(b) By cases, groups, or otK^ units of different kinds in different 
g^rapM^ locadons, i>., distnets or gavemmental subdi- 
visions 

^ The states not otdy have specially trabed staffs for statistical tabula- 
tion, but most of them also have punchiog and tabulating machines. These 
machines are rented (the majoriicy of them from the International Busbess 
Machines Oirporadon) at a cost that would be piolubitive to moat county 
depaitnents of public welfare. 
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(c) Id relation to ecoaomic and social Actors in the commuiHtv 

(d) As shown in varioas forms for different years or other periods 
of time and related to geographical area 

2. Form and procedure in financial records. 

3. Service accounting. » 

(a) Definition of me unit of count, e^-, in family case work, foster 
home placement, old-^ge assistance, etc. 

(b) Definition of the unit of count in group work, member- 
ship, attendance, pardapadon, etc, 

(c) The ^duplicated count of cases or group participants 

(d) Activities of a council of social ^ncies 

(c) As shown in various forms for different years or other periods 
of time and related to geographical area 

4. Personnel. 

(a) Labor-management reladons, including conditions of emptoy- 
ment 

(b) Proportions of employees needed in different kinds and sizes 
of acendes 

(c) Stan turnover as per cent of total employed or per loo cases 

(d) Optimum case loads for different types of cases 

5. Measurement of kind and extent of need. 

(a) Economic 

fb) Case work services, noneconomic 
ic) Group work and recreation 

(d) Institutional service 

6. Problems related to execution of policy. 

fol .Measurement of the effeedveness of a policy 

(b) Estimating the value and cost of a change of policy 

7. Effidency of metliods of fond raising and securing appropriations. 

8. Problems of achieving satisfactory public relations. 

(a) How to interpret the fonctions of the agency 

(b) Study of board and cammlttee membemhip and activities 

! c) Preparation of special and regular reports 
d) How to direct pubHdty directed to a specific purpose, such as 
fond raising or securing appippriadons 

(e) Adaptation of agency function to provide services needed* 

Despite the importance of administrative research there is always 
the possibility that far too much research in public welfare will 
continue to be of the “hook and ladder" variety, designed to “rescue 
an agency from a fire, but it neither is nor should be the only kind of 
reseuch done by persons in social work." " Studies of an emergency 


• Research in Soeial fForky A Report of the Workshop on Research in Social 
Work (Publiahed jointly by the School of Applied Social Sciences of Western 
Reserve University and the American Association of Sodal Workers, 1947), 

pp. ^8. 

• Iiid,y p 6. 
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nature have to be done to get an agency through a crisisj but re- 
search should also be done on basic {iroblems. Basic research has 
been d^ed by the group mentioned above as fact-finding ‘Vhlch 
would be concerned with and testing the effeedveness of techiucal 
social work methods and the validity of social work theory.” ” 

It must be admitted that reladvely little attention has been given 
to bade research. Nevertheless some of the studies that have been 
directed toward administrative problems have focused attention 
upon this need. In iga8 a joint committee composed of representa- 
tives of the Association of Community Chests and Councils and the 
Local Community Research Committee of the University of Chicago 
attempted to obtain uniform measurements of social work in a com- 
munity. The study ^ answered such quesdons as: How many de- 
pendent persons were there in various American communides in 
igaSf How many of these were children, adults, or aged persons? 
What kind of assistance was ^ven to these people? How much did 
the relief and service given to them cost? 

One of the first acts of the committee was to define social work and 
divide it into twenty-four funedons. It had to secure the cooperadon 
of various communities,** to devise a system Ibr reporting, and finally 
to analyze results and make su^esrions Ibr a permanent registra- 
tion of social statistics. The study was unusually successful in that 
a federal agency, the United States Children's Bureau, took over this 
responsibility. The study may have had more fundamental impor- 
tance in that it assisted in the sharpening of concepts for the entire 
field of social work. 

In 1941 *a study was made to help public assistance agendes in 
malting time studies and in analyzing the results,** Time studies, as 
we have previously noted, had to be made by state public assistance 
agencies in order to claim reimbursement for administrative expenses. 
The Social Security Act originally spedfied that half of the adminis- 

» Ihid. 

“ A. W. McMlUen, Mcasurmm in Soeuii Work (Giicago: Universitj 
of Chicago Press, 1930). 

” The following comniunities partidpated: Chicago, Cincinnati, Detroit, 
Cleveland, Minneapolis, Buffalo, New Orleans, St Paul, Newark, Denver, 
Cduotbus, Omaha, Richmond, Gr&od Rapids, Dea Moines, Indianapolis, 
St Loins, Scranton, Wichita, Sioux City, Canton, Reading, Dayton, Akron, 
Springfield (Illinois), Lancaster, Hatrisb^, Springfield (Ohio), and Sharon. 

** Joel Gordon and Byron T. Hippie Jr., Andyvn^ the Use ^ Staff Time in 
PMe Assistance AgmieSf Bureau Report No. Bureau of Rereareh and 
StatUtica, Social Security Board (Washington; G(wettunjent Printing Office, 

194O. 
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tratiye expenses of the state programs of aid to the blind, and aid 
to dependent children were to be paid horn federal funds. The fed^ 
eral share of administrative expenses for old-age assistance, however, 
came from the so^alled 5 per cent addendum," j per cent of the 
federal grant for assistance to a state was added for^administrative 
expenses. The state agencies also administered other programs, es- 
pecially general assistance, so the actual costs of administration of 
these programs had to be determined. Also the employees were usu- 
ally not specialists who worked on only one program. For example 
the usual practice is ibr case loads to be assigned to case workers on 
the basis of geographical area, not according to speclali2ed program. 
That is, the county is divided into districts and a case worker assigned 
to each district The case worker handles all cases in the district 
Therefore it was necessary to determine what part of the worker’s 
time was spent on the federally aided programs. Time studies were 
introduced to provide a factual basis for the allocation of adminis- 
trative expenses. 

Tune studies were also used: to measure agency performance; 
in the planning of work programs; in the budgeting and controlling 
of admlnistraove costs; and in determining the size, type, and dis- 
tribution of staff. As in the study by A. W. McMiUen the rime 
studies focused attention upon some of the baric problems in social 
work. Some of the questions that these studies shed light on were: 
what is the ideal case load for a case worker? Should social service 
be separated from assistance and adminisriative expenses in cost 
accounting? Should administrative expenses be set by the legisla- 
ture as a percentage of assistance payments? These questions, in 
turn, led to consideration of some of the basic issues In public welfare. 

In general, however, it must be admitted that very little basic re- 
search has been done in public welfare. As research becomes more 
important as an administrative tool it will also gradually become more 
concerned with long-range agency planning. In turn this will lead to 
a consideration of basic problems. This does not mean that research 
in public welfare will b^me identical with theoretical research in 
the social sciences; but it does mean that a rapprcchment bemeti 
administrative research and theoretical sodal science research will 
become, in some Instances, possible. 


OnGAMlZATIOM Or A DIVISION OF RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 

A'di^rion of research and statistics Is usually a service organiza- 
tion and has a structure similar to that of a division of finance. There 
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is not, however, general agreement regarding the qualificatiom of the 
persooBcl of a division of research and statistics. 

The cotitroversf over the qualiiications of research and statistics 
personnel may be summarized by the following question: Should re- 
searchers in public welfare be trained in general social science research 
methods and have some ciperience in research in soda! agcndcs, or 
should they be Gained in social work and have learned through work 
in public welfare something about research methodology? 

Those who aigue in favor of social science training realistically point 
out that there are very few trdned sodal workers who arc qualified, 
by experience or professional Inclination, for research positions. This 
is especially true in public agencies where most research workers have 
general sodal science, not social work, training. It is also claimed 
that stadsdeal and research methodology is similar In the sodal sci- 
ences and sodal worL Furthermore it is pointed out that the sodal 
sciences are more research-minded than sodal work and, therefore^ 
may provide better training than schools of sodal work. 

Those on the other side of the argument declare that knowledge 
of subject matter is at least as important as knowledge of method- 
ology. Also some schools of social work have emphasized training In 
research methods and many of the best research workers in the held 
are graduates of these schools. Many claim that, if given some en- 
couragement, many more persons trained in research in sodal work 
could be graduated firom the schools. 

^ Professor Philip Klein of the New York School of Sodal Work, 
Gihimbia University, has proposed that training for research in social 
work requires a new approach. He has stated that there are two new 
essentials, stimuladon of bade research and training of suitable per- 
sonnel. Training should not only be in sodal work, but also in the 

contiguous or overlapping phase of political sdence, sodology, psy- 
chology, pedagogy.'* He has proposed that “hand-picked persons, 
known to be competent practidoners in their respective fields and 
also to have exhilnted some flair for research" be spedally trained on 
a tutorial basis in a few schools of social work.^ 

While the argument oondnues the public welfare agencies have to 
recruit personnel for research positions. State civil service commis- 
sions have usually given similar weights to training iu the sodal 
sdcnces and training in sodal work. The following dvil serdcc 

“ Philip Klein, ** Methods of Research Trainbg,” in Seiected Papers Dr* 
Hoered at the Twenty-Ninth Atmud Meeting of the American Associatlcn of 
Schools of Social IVwk^ (New York; American Association of Schools 
of Sodal. Work, 194B}, pp. 5-10. 
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specification for the position of Statistician I in Wisconsin U designed 
for all state services. In this description social work is not men* 
tioned, but it is considered by the state bureau of personnel as one of 
the sodal sciences. 

Siatisdcian 1 2 -iS ~48 

Natmi Under immediate supervinon to perform technical work 
involving the gatherings analyzings reporting of statistical data; 
and to perform related work as tequired. 

Exaff^es: Assists in performing research and making analyses, 
tabulations, summaries, and reports; applies statisticaf principles 
to the preparation of tabulations from raw data, prepares special 
tables and charts fram analyses of ^ta; analyzes and prepares ma- 
terial for reports, directories, buUerins, or other publicauons; assists 
if] designing forms, graphs, and illustrative material; establishes 
codes and instructions for key punching and develops simple wiring 
diagrams and procedures for tabulation of punched cards; writea re- 
ports and statistical memoranda; supervises clerical employees in 
routine phases of statistical work; keeps records; and makes re- 
ports. 

Qualificaims: 

Essential Knawkdzes and Abilities: Working knowledge of the 
theory and metl^ of statistics as applied to the quantitative descrip* 
tion and analysis of data; working knowled^ of sources of statisti- 
cal infonnadon, and record techniques; worMng knowledge of elec- 
trical tabnladng machines and related ^uipment; ability to analyze 
and interpret statbticai data and to present rcsulw with dariiy and 
precisloa, both in written and graphic form; ability to instruct and 
supervise others in the performance of routine statbticai clerical 
vrosk: ability to use office machines and mathemadcal aids or tables 
dseful in performing statbticai operations. 

Des'tralie Training and Expmenee: Graduation from a coll^ or 
univerd^ of recognized standing with courses in die social sciences 
and stadsdes. 

Stadsdetan II, in addition, specifies that two years of experience 
is required and that the person ''performs Ind^ndent research'* 
and "supervises assistants." Statbdeian III must have " three years 
of experience in statistical inquiry” some of which must have 
been in a supervisory capacity. The employee "assumes complete 
charge of a statistical unit and supervises employees engag^ in 
work therein.” 

There are comparatively few trained social worketa in research 
positions in public welfare agencies, although the number and pro- 
pordoD b growing. Most of the research workers are trained in 
the social sciences with no apparent damage to the service. In fact 
many of them have made first-rate contributions. This does not im- 
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ply dut social workers with lesearch mtertsts wodIcI not do equally 
veil. But It does imply that soded-sciendfic research-mindedness is 
mote imoprtant than spedfic professional training iat the lesearch 
worker. 


REPOailNG XO THE PUBUO 

The pubHc T^dfare agency is responsible to the public for its ac- 
tivities. The dtizens must lx intdligently informed about the epera^ 
dons of these departments in order to elect legislators who will make 
wise dedsioQs about their present and future activities. There are 
a number of media open to the public welfare workers for Idormlng 
the public. All qf these media are based upon the clumsy vehide of 
wot^” 

The ddly flow of human words staggers the im/ig^Dation. News- 
papers) broadcasting stations, magazines, letters, and advertising 
leaflets are In competition with one another for attention. In a 
democratic sodety where sodal evolution occurs through changes in 
public opinion rather than through revolutionary action, public agen- 
des ijiust inform the public. Many people have accused govern- 
mental agendes of becoming propaganda factories*' and as a result 
the Information Service of the Soda! Security Administratioti was 
virtually abolished Id 1947. There is undoubtedly a fine line separat- 
ing legitimate information from blatant propaganda, but the workers 
who have coverage under oid-age and survivors' insurance and the 
nciplents of^old-age assistance md to be informed of some of the 
tails of these programs. Likewise the public must be informed if it 
is going to help develop public policy for these agencies. ** 

The first requirement of puhbe relations in public welfare is an 
understanding of the service by the staiF. This may seem to be so 
elementary that it can be taken for grafted; unfortunately there are 
many employees In agencies who are not genuinely convinced of the 
goals of public welfare. These employees are not good advertise- 
ments for the service. Then too, many professional soda! workers 
(UDverse in a professional patois that is meaningless to most people* 
Add to this jargon the defensive attitude of some social workers which 

** For a ^cral discustion of public jdadons see espedaliy Bruce L 
Smith, Harold D. LaaswcU, and D. Casey, Pr^gptndOf Commuma- 
tiofij aid PuiHc Opmm (RhicetDA: Princeton University Press, 1946). 
For a (fiacuMion of the public rdatioos of one area of social work (soda! case 
work) see Viola Paradise, ^P^ard PubUt UndtrOandini oj Case Work (New 
York: RusseU Sage Foundation, 194S). 
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is expressed by a hurried retreat to the "confidentiality of records” 
and the result is a generally bad press for public social work. 

Helen Cody Baker and Mary Swain Routzahn who have written 
on public relations in social work have stated that the staiF of an 
agency is part of the public. They have declared that “until every 
member of the professional and derical staff thoroughly understands 
an agency’s purposcj takes pride in itj and can talk about it accurately 
and interestingly, public reladons have not even begun/’ 

Public relations does not stop with an alert and well informed pro- 
fessional and clerical staff; it merely begins there. ''Numerous media 
must be relied upon in reporting to the public. In a state depart- 
ment of public welfare, public relarions cannot be carried out solely 
through the proper performance of the staff. Many aspects, such as 
the. handling of the representatives of the press, require a professional 
know-how in its own right. Therefore there is often an administra- 
tive assistant in the state director’s office who has charge of public 
relations. He is usually a newspaperman who has had some expe- 
rience in public welfare work and is able to interpret the program to 
the public. 

What are the various media used in reporting to the public? Men- 
tion should be made of the monthly publications of various state de- 
partments of public welfare. These publications, unlike the monthly 
Sodd Security SuUctm^ which b a technical journal, are often in- 
teresting and^adable. They make frequent use of pictures, pic- 
torial charts, and feature short informative articles about the state 
programs. Public Aid in lUinQts^ published monthly by the IQinois 
Public Aid Commission and Public W'elfearc in Indiana^ publbhed 
monthly by the Indiana Department of Mlic Welfare, are excellent 
examples of such publications. ^ 

Pudic Welfare in Tndiana^^ is printed on a good grade of paper 
and contains twenty-eight pages. Numerous photographs and illus- 
trations add to its general appearance. The articles are of interest 
to the general public and are well written and well edited. A personal 
atmosphere is created by the mention of the names of numerous pro- 
iessional workers and interested citizens in the state. In the March, 
1948, issue the feature article was on institutional care for dependent 

V Helen Cody Baker and Mary Swain Rcrutzahn, Hev to Interpret Sccid 
Welfare (New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1947)1 P* >?■ 

PubiUhed by the lodbna Department of Public Welfare, 1941 S, Merid- 
ian St, Indianapolb under the editorship of Mildred Pauline Beard. It is 
the official publication of the department and there b no charge for aubscrip- 
tiona 
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children, entitled “How Far Have Wc Come in Giving Good Care” 
by Joae]^ A. Andrew, President of the State Board of Public Wei- 
fare. Louise Griffin, Director of the Qildreti's Division, wrote an 
article in the same issue on “Indiana's Child>Caring Institutions.” 
The issue also contained articles by an institution superintendent, 
the state health commissioner, a case work supervisor in a private 
children’s agency, and excerpts from the state’s rules and regulations 
for the licensing of private child-caring institutions. The articles 
were informative, but short and nontechnical. Especially good use 
was made of photographs of children in Institutions. 

Public Aid in Illinois ** contains twenty-eight pages. The March, 
1948, issue offered good mshes to Raymond M Hilliard, formerly 
Illinois Public Asd Director, who was appointed Welfare Commis- 
sioner of New York City, it likewise ^^comed Carl K. Schmidt, 
Jr., to his new position as Hilliard's successor. It featured articles 
on community organization and basic principles in public assistance. 
A two-page center spread of photographs and short biographical 
data was entitled, “Introducing Our Springfield District.” Like the 
Indiana publication it is readable and inibrmative. 

Another public relations media is the annual report of the depart- 
ment which is often required by state law. This may be done as a 
true public relations function of it may be done in a perfunctory 
routine manner. We have all read the dull-a&4lust reports of some 
governmental agencies, the chief purpose of which seem to be to 
frighten the public with page after page of fine print statistical and 
fiscal data. In recent years, however, some welfare departments have 
published excellent annual reports. 

In the 1947 annual report of the Virginia Stote Department of 
Public Welfare, entitled Your Weljm Department Reports,'^ the 
basic statistical and fiscal facts are given by means of pictographs. 
Questions about the “means of determining and granting assistance ” 
ore answered, and a number of “cases from the assistance files” arc 
presented. There has likewise been improvement in some of the an- 
nual reports of federal agencies. Tbc 1947 annual report of the 
Bureau of Prisons, called Federal Prison^ is an example. The 
statistical and fiscal data have been placed in an appendix at the end 
of the report. The report is well written and illustrated with several 
photographs of prison services. 

“ Published by the Illmois ^Wic Aid Commission, 160 N. LaSalle St., 
Chicago, Illinois, under the editurship of Margaret Paquette. There U no 
charge for subscrip cions. 

Edited by Constance S. Gamble. 
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The greatest improvmnents in annual reports seem to have been 
made by local departments. The 1945 report of the Lake County 
(Indiana) Department of Public Welfare, Which Way to Tumt is 
one of the best examples. This report is generously illustrated with 
photographs and case stories. Hic report features services of the 
various social agendes of the community. The annual report of the 
Denver Bnreau of Public Welfare Is also excellent. The report for 
1945 tells of the services of the bureaus through pictographs. 

There are numerous other public relations media. Mrs. Baker and 
Mrs. Routzahn speak of the various "publics” the sodal agendes 
deal with. First of all, there is the immediate agency family; board, 
committee) and staff. Then there are the volunteers, the clients, the 
cooperators, supporters, key persons, and finally the general pub- 
lic." The story of the public agency, as well as that of the private 
agency, must be told. 

This story, according to Mm. Baker and Mrs. Routzahn, begins 
with the voice of the agency’s telephone operator or reception clerk, 
and continues through every d^y human contact of the entire 
personnel, and never ends.” " Public relations are carried on through 
formal board meetings, radio programs, letters, and newspapers. 
Public relations, therefore, consist in doing the agency job well 
and informing the public about it *It is not propaganda but essential 
information for the people who formulate, through thdr elected repre- 
sentatives in the l^islatures, basic sodal policies of a free society. 
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